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MODERN PUBLICATIONS, 

NEW EDITIONS 
VALUABLE STANDARD WORKS, ] 

LONGMAN, HEES, ORME, BROWN, * GREEN, 

]L»niion. 



DR. LARDNER'a CABINET LIBRARY, to Iw pubUshe.l in 

HsatlilV Volumn, imilL §ro. prlci it. ' 

FOHTHCOHING VOLUUEG. 
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2 MoHmm PiilttevMMf , and New B^hm» of raUmbU Stamdard Worki, 



LOUDON'S HORTUS BRTTAkNICUS.— A (Catalogue of aU the 

PUnta IndifcnontfCultiTatedin, or Introdoccd to Britain.— Paet I. Tbe Ltnoiean Arranfo- 
ment. In which nearly S0,000 Speclea are enumerated : preceded by an Introduction to the 
Linnmin System.— Part II. Tne Juaeieuean Arrangement of nearly 4000 Genera; with an 
latrodoction to the Natural System, and a General Description and Hlatory of each Order. 

Edited by J. C. Lotroon, F.I* H.O. and Z.S. In 8?o. 11. U. cloth bds. 

The LInn«an Arrangement and Its Supplement are entirely the work of Mr. Gkorok 
Don } the Natural Arrangement is foonded on thnt of Professor Liwdlbt, with some ad- 
ditions and alterations rendered necessary by the plan of this Catalogue } and Dr. GaariLLa, 
tbe profound Cryptogamist, asulsted in arranging the Cryptogamia. 

*' TIm besotjr of its type. Ibc escelleoi arrsofenent of lu aiattrr, the Ta»t qaantiiy of Mcfal fofonna- 
ti«B that It cooUfa*, asd we careful applicatiou ofiiie loaiMleM prisclplet of ortkograpby and etyaolofy 
to the aceeatiiatioo aud termination of the •yatenacic naaies, rive It a claiai to be coaaiaered a dacatcal 
worii In the literature of OardeniBt**— Biwerrf>*« HMmic^ Jt<rM«r, SepL i, isao. 

6. 
ANNUAL BIOGRAPHY and OBITUARY, for the Year 1831, 

containing Memoirs of Celebrated Persons who have died in 12894)0. Will be pnbUshed 
January 1, 16SI. 

CoNTBirrs :— Sir Cliarlet VInicombe Penrose ; the Right Honourable George Tiemey \ 
Sir George Montagu ; His Majesty George I V. } Lord Redesdale ; Sir Charles Brisbane ; 
Dr. Gooch i Sir Thomas Lawrence t Bishop James t Sir Thomas Staines ; Dr. Somenriile; 
Sir Charles Morice Pole, Bart. ; William Bulmer, Esq. ; Sir Ellab Harrey } the Right 
Honourable William Hiiskisson ; Mi0or-O«oeral DaTid Stewart } William Haslitt, Esq. ; 
M^Jor Rennell, Ac. 

*«* Also may be had, the preceding 14 Volnmes, ISs. each} and purchasers are requested 
to complete their Sets, as some of the Volumes are nearly out of print. 

7. 
The TALBA ; or Moor of Portugal. A Romance. By 

Mrs. Beat, Author of ** Fits of Fittford,**-" The White Hoods,** &c. In 3 rols. post Sto. 
IL 7a. bds. 

8. 
PEN TAMAR ; or, the History of an Old Maid. By the late 

Mrs. H. M. BowoLia. In post Sto. with Plates, lOs. 6d. bds. 

9. 
LECTURES on MUSIC. By Wiluam Crotch, Mus. Doc. 

Prof. Mas. Oxoa. 1 toI. post Svo.— Ae«rljf readp* 

10. 
The LITERARY SOUVENIR, for 1831. Edited by Alaric 



A. Watts. With 12 highly-flnisbed Llne-Bnjrravings, n-om Paintings by the First Masters. 
Elegantly bound in rich Crimson Silk, price 12s. ; post 8to. with prooh on India paper, 24s. { 
Prooft on Imperial 4to. 80s. in a Portfolio ; a very few Proob before Letters, 31. Ss. 



Alao, 

The NEW YEAR'S GIFT, and JUVENILE SOUVENIR, for 1831. Edited 
by Mas. ALxaic Watts. With nomerous Line-Bniri'*viDff>* Elegantly half bound in 
iWkey Morocco, with gilt leaves, 8s. 

11. 

MEMOIRS and CORRESPONDENCE of the late SIR JAMES 

EDWARD SMITH, M.D. F.R.S. President of the Linniean Society, &c. ftc. In 1 Vo1.8to.— 

12. 
MEMOIR of the LIFE, WRITINGS, and CORRESPONDENCE 

of JAMES CURRIE, M.D. F.R.S. of Liverpool, FeUow of tbe Royal College of Physicians 
of Edinburgh, &c. Edited by his Son, William Wallacb Cua aia. In 2 Vols. 8vo. with 
a Portrait.— Aeorljf reatf jr. 

13. 
TRAVELS in RUSSIA, and a Residence at St. Petenburgh and 

Odessa, In the Years 1827-29 , intended to give some Account of Russia as It is, and not 
as it is represented to be, &c. &c. By EowAao Moetoh, M.B., Member of Trinity 
College, Cambridge, &c. ftc In 8vo. 14s. bds. 
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PrhUad fir LaHgMan, Am*, Ormt, Brown, and Snw*. 

14. 
All INTRODUCTION to the NATURAL SYSTEM of I 

SOTANT , or n aT><^'n*i>'^ ^l"> ••' ••*" OiBinLulLan, Niluril Affinlllu, uid GcDsnFblnl 1 
I>li(T>ball<»iorihcw)i°Jdft«(l<il>leKlQgdaaiitogeUi»wlththei;iHofUi«iDoillB.rar- — * 

r.R.a. I.S, Q.S. PrlTfcMor Qf BoUnf In ILe UnlTer."j of LondonyVc. %c. lo 8rt. 

A Si'NOPSia of the BRITISH FLORA, snangeii wcording w the Natunl I 

15. I 

MEMOIRS of the LIFE "f SIR WALTER RALEGH, wJA j 

MEMOIRS of the COURT of HENRY the EIGHTH. In S toIb. Bto 



The BRITISH FLORA ; comprLsinfi the PHENOGAMOUS or 

TLOWERING PLANTS, Uld Ibc FEKNS. By WiLLIAU Jacuok HonEIit, LL.O. I 
F.K.A. (Dd L.S. Riglui Protrttar at Bolu; Id the UnlTeriLly nfGluioo. Ac. &c. la 
1 Tol. rainl llmo. III. dolb bd>. 

The pUd or lh« aboTi wnrli la ilmllur to tbit af the Dm part of Dr. Hoaber^ " Plan 
mcmpondlnB wtlb the ilKiTe, ud wltb Ihe ■' Eoitliib Flor«" ef the laic Sir JmneB Snililfc 

17. 
A SYSTEM of UNIVERSAL GEOGRAPHY. By M. Maltb 

l^laParl cnnulnclbr GFDeraphTof Spain. FDrtugal. aaA Pmrl of Frtiue. Tbe war 
_ jsir Inlihed in Ihe oililnd : ba[ In ardei to render il * ncre complete Syalem ot Geni 
ftjA* roillHEn«ll>breiuler,iv((uldman> will beinuletaUledeKilpUoiiar Grell Brll, 









SELECT WORKS of the BRITISH POETS, from CHAU- 



TR-VDITIONS of LANCASHIRE. By J. Roby, Esq. M.R.S.L. 



Modem PtAUaiiimi^ tmd New EdiHmi of VmlmmhU Stamimrd Wwkit 



22. 

A NEW GENERAL ATLAS of FIFTY-THREE MAPS, 

Ith the DiTialoiM uid BotindariM careftiUy colodkkd } conttroeCcd entirely from New 
rtwlags, and engraTed lyy Sionbt Hall. (Completed in Serenteen Moothlj Parts, any 
* whlcn may atUl be had separate, price lOi. 6d. each.) 

Folded In half, and pasted on Ouardt, in strong canras, and lettered .. S9 18 6 

Half-bound, ruMia backi, corners, and lettered ,.... 9 9 

In the ftall extended site of the Maps, half -bound, Eussia backs, comers, 

aadlettered 10 

Prooft on India paper, half-bound, Russia backs, comers, and lettered 14 6 

For fliTonrable opinions of this Atlas, references may be made to the Literary Gatette, 
entleman*s Magasine,the SphTnx (conducted by J. 8. Buckingham, Esq.), New Monthly 
[agaslne. Literary Chronicle, John Boll, Sun, Standard, Atlaa, Courier, London Weekly 
eview. Globe, ftc. ftc 

23. 
EXEMPLARS of TUDOR ARCHITECTURE, adapted to 

[odera Habitations : with IllustratlTe Details, selected from Ancient Edifices } and Obaer- 
ftUons €m the Furniture of the Tudor Period. By T. F. Hvnt, Architect. In royal 4to. 
1th 97 Plates, 21. 2s. i or with Proofli of the Plates on India Paper, 8L8s. 
•• IbscsId r«co«aiendlo» ihe work to oar readers, wa aiar add, tbat whoever wUIms to • tslli ess. 
Isfflie' Mold lioMe* and old farnitore, •bould contalt tiiU Tolasie.**— LU. Gt, Dec. is, in». 

By til* asBie Aatlior, 



LRCHITETTURA CAMPESTRE ; 
displayed in Lodges, Gardeners' Houses, 
and other Buildings. In a Series of 12 
Plates, with DescriptiTe Letterpress, In 
royal 4to. price 11. Is. Bds.; or India 
Proolh, price 11. lis. 6d. Bds. 

lALF A DOZEN HINTS on PIC- 
TURBSqCJA DOMESTIC ARCHITEC- 



TURE ; in a Series of Designs for Gate- 
Lodges, Gamekeepers* Cotta(^, and other 
Rural Residences. 2d Edition, In 4to. 
l6s. Bds. nr 11. Is. India Proofs, Bdb. 

DESIGNS for PARSONAGE- 

HOUSES, ALMS-HOUSES, &c. «^c. In 
a Series of Twenty-one Plates, with De* 
scriptlTc Letterpress, in royal 4to. 11.1s. 
Bds. or India Proofb, 11. lis. 6d. Bds. 



24. 
The HISTORY of the RISE of the MAHOMED AN POWER 

D INDIA, till the Tear 1612. Translated from the original Persian of MAROMan Kasime 
^BBisBTA. By John Baioos, LieuU-Colonel in the Madras Anny, Ac. &c. 4 Vols. 8to. 41. 4s. 
** Colonel Drlfffs'sbook is one of tliose which belong to the library as • stciilng and peraisoeiit work.*' 
-EM. Gmu 

25. 

BOOK RARITIES in the UNIVERSITY of CAMBRIDGE. 

Uustratad by Original Letters and Notes, Biographical, Literary, and Antiquarian. By 
ht B«T. C. H. Hartshorns, M.A. 1 Vol. Sro. numerous Woodcuts, 11. lis. 0d. 

26. 
PLAIN INSTRUCTIONS to EXECUTORS and ADMINIS 

rBATORS, shewing the Duties and Responsibilities Incident to the doe Performance of 
their Trusts } with Directions respecting the Probate of Wills, and taking out Letters of 
(kdmlnlMratlon j &c. &c. In 8to. 8d Edit, enlarged. Price 8s. 

27. 
HISTORICAL ACCOUNT of Discoveries and Travels in 

North America, Including the United States, Canada, the Shores of the Polar Sea, and the 
Voyages in search of a North- West Paesage : with OhcerTations on Emigrstioo. By Hvoh 
Mi/RRAT, F.R.S.E. &c. Author of Travels In AMca, Asia, &c. 2 vols. 8vo. 27s. bds. 

** He has aMslded hi* work islo that popular form which combines, la doe proportion, auntemeot 
with iBStraction.**— JUl. G»x, 

28. 
CONVERSATIONS on GENERAL HISTORY, from the 

Creation of the World to the Birth of Christ. 12mo. 10s. 6d. bds. 

** No rMearch veeoM to have bees tpsrcd, sod the SDtlK>r has placed the InforaMtiofi scqsired from 
the moat saibeatle aoorcea Is a Terr IsbIbom polat of rlew.— We most cordially recommend them to 
the p«MU:.**~JUl. Q^x, Ptk. is, l«W. 



PfMtdJbr Longmm, Ana, Orme. BrtwH, m 



An ENCYCLOPEDIA of PLANTS; comprisine the Descrip- 



f ycM ud Mbtr Luiuung tbe Sclcallfle Nann dccoiIuUhI, Ihtlr Elimoloiln rt- 
^ Itoam of otirlT Ten Tbauiud apicla, i '"-' ■ .'-...-.5. _._ C_. — ..^ .- 



- -- _ ™w5^.S"Erimiriii'' to 

- . ,. "Ediwd byj.*c',"Lnui>«i<VFrL.a. H.s. Ac. t£ ap«- 

B (Uc Cturactcn. Ac. bf JoilII LiHULir. F.B.fl. L.S. ud O.S. (be. The l>tliwla(> br 

r . ^ ^ . " ■ ".1 «nd tbrKn([r.«lng.byB.B»AinTow. Cdmplru In 1 l.rgeVoI. 






Wood. «. 14.. M 



•tlngi ou Wand. P<l«:l. 
I Ad encyclopedia of AGRI- 
CULTUEte, on Ihr unePliiii, (llui- 



I -nie MAGAZINE of NATURAl. 

HISTOBT. Md ■"■■ " 

1,0 GV. BOTANV, 



t had. Vol. III. ytutei 



The dlirn-nit DipirUnenlii edited by Oen* 
DC Bnlilily uid CoDcboliigT, bjr SoirilKBr g 
MtnuTTi ud Ibe EognTlagi on Wood by 

The CARDENER-S MAGAZINE. 

■iidfteglilRDrRuriiltndDDnieMk Im. 

^i™.' jTio M,"]!! "bdi" ; Voli.". W\^ 
coBUInlPi Noi. I U 13, 41. CDnlluuei] Ib 



e.o. Nu, l«, (to b. com 
UtnAiliil) price 9l. fid. 



PERSONAL NARRATIVE of TRAVELS to llie EQUI- 

l HOCTIAI. REGIONS of Ibe NEW fiONTINENT. dutlBf lb< ¥ei.r. ITSB-ISOJ. BT 



RESEARCHES concerning the IN- 
STITUTIONS and HONUMENTa at I 
AHCIBNT INHABITANT!! ot I 



iXIbi 



BEATRICE; a Tale rauaded on Pacts. By Miu. Hofi.and. ^ 



An ARRANGEMENT of BRITISH PLANTS, according 1 

to the l>t«t tmprorentnu of Ihi Llnoieao Symtra , w<tb •n Euy tntcoduetlon Is tbB 
Study BfSolanf. By WtluahWithiiimo. M.I). C.R.a. F.L.S. M.inbar of Ibe Koyal 

A,^A^^^ xr q^l^nfvM >t T.lfeluin Ikf Tha A*v<.n(h BflkHnn. Iirllh AmaM^rahl* Uldltloait 

□rVtfM*. 



F.L.8., EiIraOFdliiarr Ittl 
la.STO. Prl»3l. !«•. Bdi. 



8 Modern PukUaUionM^ and Nmw KdUiom of VahuMo SimUUnrd Worki^ 



51. 
A SPINSTER'S TOUR in FRANCE, the STATES of GE- 

If OA, ftc. dariDff the Tear 1827. llmo. lOe. 6d. bds. 

** 0«r CUr SpiD«t«r has laid before at %m afrecaklc Uttic volanic, which doe* credit to feainlne taste 
awl Uleau**— X4I. G««. Aa«. s, itM. 

52. 
The EDINBURGH GAZETTEER, or COMPENDIOUS 

OKOOBAPHICAL 1>I CTIONART, brought down to the present time ; containing a Descrip- 
tion of therarioos Conntries, Kingdoms, States, Cities, Toirns, Mountains, Seas, Hirers, Har- 
bours, ftc. of the World ; an Account of the OoTcmment, Customs, and Religion, of the Inha- 
Mtants } the Boundaries, and Natural Productions, of each Country, &c. forming a complete 
body of Geography, Physical, Political, Statistical, and Commercial. Abridged from the 
larger work in 6 toIs. Sd Edit, in 1 large VoU 8to. (with Maps,} 18s. bds. 

The EDINBURGH GAZETTEER, or GEOGRAPHICAL DICTIONARY, 
bronght down to the Present Time. Complete in 6 Vols. 8to. price 61. 6s. bds. 

AIm, at an Aoooaipaolaient to the above VTorfcs, 

A NEW GENERAL ATLAS, constructed by A. Arbowsmitu, Hydrogra- 

S* (r to the King, from the latest Authorities i comprehended in Fifty-four Maps, indud- 
Two New Maps, fr^m Original Drawings, with recent DiscoTeries. In royal quarto, 
MIL 16s. half-Dound, or coloured, 21. 12s. 6d. 

53. 
A TOUR in ITALY and SICILY. By L. Simond, Author of 

•* A Tour in Switserland,*' ** A Tour in Great Britain,** ftc. In 1 Vol. 8to. 16s. 

54. 
TTie MISCELLANEOUS PROSE WORKS of SIR WALTER 

SCOTT, Baet. now first collected. In 6 Vols. 8to. Price 81. 12s. Bds. 

55. 
A TREATISE on the STEAM ENGINE ; Historical, Prac 

ileal, and Descriptive. By John Fabbt* Engineer. In 4to. Illustrated by numerous 
Wood-cuts, and 26 Copper-plates, engraved by Wilson Lowry, from Drawings by Messrs. 
Farey. Price M. 6i. Bds. 

Vol. II. is in the press. 

56. 
ODES upon CASH, CORN, CATHOLICS, and other Matters, 

sheeted tnm the Columns of the Times Journal. In fcap. 8to. price 7s. 6d. Bds^ 

*' None bat litUe Blsdt dread UlUe books.**— JV«rs> 

57. 
A TREATISE on the GENERAL PRINCIPLES, POWERS, 

and FACILITY of APPLICATION of the CON6REVE ROCKET SYSTEM, as com- 

Krcd with ARTILLERY i shewing the Tsrious AppUcaUons of this Weapon, both for 
a and Land Senrlce, and lu different Uses in the Field and in Sieges. Illustrated by 12 
Plates. By M^Jor-Oeneral Sir W. Conorstb, Bart. 4to. Price U. Is. 

58. 
The HISTORY of the RISE and PROGRESS of the UNITED 

STATES of NORTH AMERICA, till the BritUh Rerolutlon In 1688. By Jambs 
OaABAMB, Esq. In 2 Vols. 8to. Price 11. 8s. Bds. 

59. 
TRANSACTIONS of the LITERARY SOCIETY of 

MADRAS. 4lo. with PlaUs. Part I. price 11. H, 

60. 
The POETICAL WORKS of W. WORDSWORTH, Esq. A 

New Edition, including** The Excursion/* 6 Vols, foolscap 8vo. Price 21. fta. Bds. In 
these Volumes will be found the whole of the Author's published Poems, for tlie first time 
eollscted In a uniform edition, with seTeral new pieces interspersed. 

6L 
HONOR O^HARA : a Novbl, in 3 Yob. By k. M. Porter, 

Aathor of •• Don StbwtlM,*' •' HoaftrlH BiMhen,** aw. ate 11. 4t. Bds. 



I n l \ * \ l fti\ riigiiTar. BMiiOmt, Browi, Mwd Oram. 



The HISTORY of ENGLAND, from the earliert Period to 



The HEIGNS of KDWARD VI.. 
MAHV.indEUZABETH: b.lngihtSt- 

Tb" 'ms'lVRY of' the AKGLO^ 
SAXONS, romuriiln* IU«_ Hl«grj of 



3 Vail. 

ThrklSTORY of ENGLAND, dur- 
liit tl» MIDDLE AGES 1 conptliiiic 



at tliE EOiHnb HerdmMlan L bclD. llM 
nntPirloftbiM<xlfrnH1<Ioi)<>I^n>. 1 






MEMOIRS of the LIFE and WRITINGS of LINDLEY j 

HVBaATi In ladlfi ofLfturi, nrlllin hr Hlmieir, nltb ■Funnlt.uid Fac-ilmJliai 
bl« Willing. Jdliilll. In^TO. Price III. Bill. 

64. 
Tlie PRINCIPLES of CHRISTIAN PHILOSOPHY; cna. 

Ulnlnl Ibc DoctrtPIl, I)ut1». AdmoaltlDDt, ind CnniolallDlia Df the CbrlllJin RcllftiHL , 

BJnnii BtinNi, M.l>. RhIus Piofciisi of aur^rrj Id Ibe llBl>n>»r ot Gluggii. (ta. 1 
Bdlt. I;Imo. 7i.Hd>. ' 

A DVICE to a NOBLEMAN on the Manner in which liis Children , 




A CHRONOLOGICAL HISTORY of the WEST INDIES. 



MUSCOLOOIA BRITANNICA ; containing the Mosses of 

iHl Brluln md Inland, iTiMmitiiilly unii(«] uhI dficTllwl , altb PlMn. Illuilrillie 

mccled ud cotiigcd, In Sro. II, lit. (Id. pliln, mil 31. Jt. coloured pUln. 



10 Modem PuHiemiiomi^ and New BdUims of VrnkuAU Siandmrd fVarke, 



70. 
A VOYAGE TOWARDS the SOUTH POLE; containing 

an Examlnatloii of the Antarctic 8ca, to the SeTenty-Fourth Degree of Leiltadc} end • 
Visit to Tlerra Del Faego. By Jambs Wbddbll, MMter In the Royal Navy. Second 
Edition. 8ro. with numerous If ape, Piatcs^ ftc. Price 18s. bds. 

** Mr. Wc4dell*s Tolvme dcMrvcs to ind a place oa Che •hclf of every library that pretenda to a coUcc- 
tioB of Veyagea and Tra?ei<.'* QmaHtrIg K«e<«w, M». M. 

71. 
MEMOIRS of the COURT of QUEEN ELIZABETH. By 

Lvcr AiKiN. «th Edition. 2 Vols. 6?o. 11. 5s. Bds. 

Alao •ay be hadt 

MEMOIRS of the COURT of KING 



The POETICAL WORKS, the Cor- 
respondence, and other Proee Pieces, of 
AifMA Ljbtitia Bakbaulo. With a 
Memoir. ByLocTAiKiM. 2VoIs.8to, 
Price 11. 4s. Bds. 



JAlfSa the FIRST. By Leer Aikin. 
3Vols.6ro.8dEdit. 11. 4s. Bds. 

A LEGACY for YOUNG LADIES ; 
consisting of MisceltaneousPleces inProse 
and Verse. By the late Mrs. Barbaold. 
ad edit, la 1 Vol. 13mo. 7s. «d. Bds. 

72. 
LALL A ROOKH. An Oriental Romance. By T. Moore, Esq. 

New Edition, with 4 Engravings, from Paintings hy R. Weatall, R.A. Fcp. Sro. 14s. Bds. 
Another Edition of this Work, In Sro. 14s j and Illustrations, by Wcstall, 6to. 19s. 

By the taaie Aatbor, 

The LIFE of the RIGHT HON. R. 
B. SHERIDAN. With a Portrait, from 
an original picture by Sir Joshua Rey- 
nolds. 6th Edition. In 2 Vols. 8to. 
IL lis. Sd. 



The LOVES of the ANGELS. 5th 
Edit. Sro. 9s. Bds. 

Illvstratioms of the Poxm, Arom Designs 
by Westall. 8to. 5i. 
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great author, as Cicero himself observed when 
he deigned to be engaged in an office of the 
same nature ; JWm verbum pro verba necesse 
habui redderej sed genus omnium verbontm 
vimqae servam. ^on enim ea me annumerare 
lectori putavi oportere, sed tamquam appen- 
dere/ 

This it seemed proper to premise with 
respect to die two versions : what ftrther ap- 
peared necessary, with regard to the origifHiis, 
will be foviKl tn tbt Renmrks respecttvely 
annexed. 

* Cic. de Opt. gen. Orat. 5. 



ADVERTISEMENT. 



The following treatises are two of the most 
valuable pieces of the moral kind, that have 
been transmitted to us firom the ancients. The 
subject upon which they respectively turn, 
" comes home (as Lord Bacon says of his own 
Essays), to every man's business and bosom ;" 
and the noble principles they inculcate are 
supported and enforced with all the advantage 
that elegance of genius can give to truth of 
sentiment. It was thought, therefore, that an 
attempt to introduce them to the acquaintance 
of the English reader, in a manner not alto- 
gether unworthy of the originals, would be no 
useless eniployraent of the translator's leisure. 
To this end, he has endeavoured to pursue the 
same method, in conveying the sense of liis 
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TO TITUS POMPONIUS ATTICUS.» 

** Ah ! could my numbers chann thy anxious breast. 
And lull the sorrows of thy soul to rest ; 
Would*st thou not deem the poet*s lenient lay. 
More worth than sums of countless gold could pay ? 

For well may ! address you, my friend, in 
those lines of the honest bard, — 
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Far less for wealth than probity renown*d /' 



with which he opens his poem inscribed to Fla- 
minius.^ I am sensible at the same time that 
when the poet adds, — 

" Each rising sun beholds thy ceaseless grief. 
And night returning brings thee no relief,** 

he holds a language by no means applicable to 
you. I perfectly well know the moderation and 
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TO TITUS POMPONIUS ATTICUS.* 

** Ah ! could my numbers chann thy anxious breast. 
And lull the sorrows of thy soul to rest ; 
Would*st thou not deem the poet's lenient lay. 
More worth than sums of countless gold could pay ? 

For well may I address you, my firiend, in 
those lines of the honest bard, — 

** Far less for wealth than probity renown*d /' 

with which he opens his poem inscribed to Fla- 
minius.^ I am sensible at the same time that 
when the poet adds, — 

" Each rising sun beholds thy ceaseless grief. 
And night returning brings thee no relief,** 

he holds a language by no means applicable to 
you. I perfectly well know the moderation and 
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equanimity you possess ; and that you have 
derived from Athens, not only an lionourable 
addition to your name, but that calm and phi- 
losophic spirit which so peculiarly distinguishes 
your character.' Nevertheless, I have reason 
to believe that the present unpleasing posture of 
public affairs, sometimes interrupts your tran- 
quillity of mind ; as it frequently, I confess, 
discomposes my own/ But it is not my present 
purpose to offer you any consolation upon that 
subject : the case requires a very powerful appli- 
cation ; and I will reserve what I have to say 
upon it to some future opportunity. My design 
at this time is only to communicate to you a few 
reflections concerning old age ; the infirmities 
whereof we are now beginning to feel, or at 
least are advancing fast towards them:* and I 
am desirous of rendering the burden as easy as 
possible both to you and to myself. I am well 
convinced indeed that as you have hitherto 
borne its weight, so you will continue to support 
its increasing pressure, with the same good 
sense and composure of mind which you have 
so happily discovered upon every other import- 
ant occasion. However, having resolved to 
publish some reflections upon the subject, I de- 

* The friendship between Cicero and Atticos having com- 
menced at school^ they were nearly of the same age 3 both of 
them at this time being about the grand climacteric. 

Fid. Com, Sep. in vU, At. 



temiined to address them to you, who have a 
peculiar claim to this pledge of my affection; 
and it is a present to which we may both of u> ' 
have recourse with equal advanlage. For my" 
self, at least, the considerations I now lay before 
you have had so happy an effect on my own 
mind, as not only to reconcile me to all the 
inconveniences of old age, but to render itevea 
an agreeable state to me. 

Can we sutiiciently then express our sense of 
the obligations we owe to philosophy, who thus 
instructs her disciples how to pass through every 
successive period of human life, with equal 
satisfaction and complacency ? The advantages 
to be derived from her precepts, in other import- 
ant situations, is a. topic upon which I have ' 
frequently had occasion to expatiate ; and shall ' 
often perhaps resume ; but in the papers 1 now 
send you, my purpose is to consider those advan- 
tages with respect only to our declining years. 
To have put these reflections into the mouth of 
an imaginary character, hke the Titbonus of 
Aristo,^ would have made hut little impression 
upon the reader : in order therefore to give them 
the greater force, 1 have represented them as 
delivered by the venerable Cato.^ To this end 
I have introduced Scipio and Lrelius,' as ex- 
pressing lo him their admiration of the wonder- 
ful ease with which he supported his old agej i 
and this gives him occasion to enter into a full I 



explanation of his ideas upon the subject. If 
you should think that he discovers, in this con- 
versation, a richer vein of literature than appears 
in his own compositions, you must impute it to 
the acquaintance he afterwards made with the 
Greek authors, whose language and philosophy, 
it is well known, he passionately studied in the 
latter end of his long life. I have only to add, 
that in delivering the sentiments of Cato, I de- 
sire to be understood as fully declaring my own. 

SCIPIO. 

• 

I HAVB frequently, Cato, joined with our friend 
Laelius, in admiring that consummate wisdom 
and virtue, which upon all occasions so emi- 
nently distinguishes your character ; but parti- 
cularly, in that singular ease and cheerfrdness 
with which you seem to bear up under those 
years, which are pressing upon you. I could 
never observe that they are attended with the 
least inconveniency to you : whereas the gene- 
rality of men, at your time of life, usually com- 
plain of old age as the heaviest and most in- 
supportable of burdens. 

CATO. 

Thbre is nothing, my friends, in the circum- 
stance you have remarked, that can justly, I 



think, deserve your admiration. Those indeed 
who have no internal resource of happiness, will 
find themselves uneasy in every stage of human 
life ; but to him who is accustomed to derive all 
his felicity from within himself, no state will 
appear as a real evil, into which he is conducted 
by the common and r^riilar course of nature. 
Now this is peculiarly the case with respect to 
old age: yet such is the inconsistency of humem 
folly, that the very period which at a distance 
is every man's warmest wish to attain, no sooner 
arrives, than it is equally the object of his lamen- 
tatioijs. It is usual with men at this seas6n of 
life to complain, that old age has stolen upon 
them by 8uq)rise, and much sooner than they 
expected. But if they were deceived by their 
own false calculations, must not the blame rest 
wholly on themselves? For, in the first plai 
old age surely, does not gain by swifter and r 
imperceptible steps on manhood, than manho 
advances on youth ; and in the next, in whatl 
respect would age have sitten less heavily upoal 
them, had its progress been much slower ; ant^ T 
instead of making its visit at fourscore years, it ] 
had not reached them till four hundred ? For ] 
theyears that areelapsed, how numerous soever 1 
they may have been, can by no means console a 
weak and irivolous mind under the usual conse- 
quences of long life. If I have any claim there- 
fore to that wisdom whichyou tell me, my friends, 
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you have often admired in my character (and 
which I can only wish indeed were worthy of Ihc 
opinion you entertain of it, and the aj^Uation^ 
the world has conferred upon me) it consists 
wholly in this, that I follow nature as the surest 
guide, and resign myself, with an implicit obe- 
dience, to all her sacred ordinances.^ Now it 
cannot be supposed that nature, after having 
wisely distributed to all the preening periods of 
life their peculiar and proper enjoyments, should 
have n^lected, like an indolent poet, the last 
act of the human drama, and left it destitute of 
suitable advantages. Nevertheless, it was im- 
possible but that in the life of man, as in the 
fruits of the earth, there should be a certain 
point of maturity, beyond which the marks of 
decay must necessarily appear ; and to this un- 
avoidable condition of his present being, every 
wise and good man will submit with a contented 
and cheerful acquiescence* For to entertain de- 
sires repugnant to the universal law of our exist- 
ence ; what is it, my friends, but to wage war, like 
the impious giants, with the gods themselves ? 

UELIUS. 

You will confer then a very acceptable service 

* Cato*8 proper name was Marcos Priscas $ Cato being a 
characteristic addition affixed to it by common consent, £rom 
tbe old Latin term Catus, which signifies wise. 

Plut. in vit. Caton. M. 



oil both of us, Cato (for 1 will venture to answer 
for my friend Scipio as well as for myself), if you 
will mark out to us, by what means we may 
most effectually he enabled to support the load 
of incumbent years. For although we are at 
present fer distant from old ag'e ; we have rea- 
son however to expect, at least to hope, that it 
is a period we shall live to attain. 

CATO. 

Most willingly, Uelius, I yield to your re(|uest ; 
, especially as you assure me, that my compliance 
I will be equally agreeable to both of you, 

SCIPIO. 

If Es, my venerable friend ; like travellers who 
■mean to take the same lonff journey you have 
gone before us, we should be glad {if it be not 
imposing too much trouble upon you), that you 
' 'would give us some account of the advanced 
I «t»ge at which you are now arrived. 



CATO. 

■ I AM ready, Scipio, to the best of my power, to 
give yon the information you desire. — And in- 
deed I am the more qualified for the task you 
iSfgu me, as I have alwaj-s (agreeably to tlie 



old proverb), associated much with men of ray 
own years. This has given me frequent oppor- 
tunities of beina: acquainted with their griev- 
ances : and I particularly remember to have often 
beard Caius Salinator, and Spurious AlbinuE^ 
(men of consular rank, and nearly of the same 
age as myself), bewail their condition. The prin- 
cipal subject of their complaint was, in the tirst 
place, that they were no longer capable of en- 
joyingthe sensual gratifications : withoutwhich, 
in their estimation, life was of no value ; and in 
the next, that they found themselves neglectefl 
by those who had formerly paid their court to 
them with the greatest attention. But they im- 
puted their grievances, I think, to a wrong cause. 
For had they arisen merely from the circum- 
stance of tlieir age ; they would have been 
common to myself, and to every other man of 
the same advanced years. But the fact is much 
otherwise ; and 1 have known many, at that 
period of life, who passed their time without the 
least repining : who neither regretted that they 
were released from the dominion of their 
passions, nor had reason to think themselves 
treated with disrespectbyanyof ibcirconnexions. 
In fact, the true grievance, in all complaints of 
this kind, lies in the man and not in the age. 
They whose desires are properly regulated, and 
who have nothing morose or petulant in their 
temper and manners, will find old age, to say the 



least of it, is a state very easily to be endured : 
whereas unsubdued passions, and a froward dis- 
position, will equally embitter every sea&on of 
human life. 

L^LIUS. 

Your observations, Cato, are undoubtedly just. 

Yet, some perhaps, may be apt to say, that your 

ample possessions, together with the power and 

■influence of your rank and character, have very 

much contributed to soften the inconveniences 

Kw old age, and render it more tban usually easy 

I you ; but that these are advantages which 

Ecaiinot possibly fall to the lot of many. , 



CATO. 

II MUST acknowledge, that the circumstances you 
I mention have some beneficial influence ; but I 
J can by no means admit, that the whole depends 
l.npon them. When a certain native of the 
J ,paltry island of Seriphos,'" told Themistocles, in 
■jan altercation which arose between them, that 
Ijhe was indebted for the lustre of his fame, not 
J the intrinsic splendour of his actions, but to 
[ the country in which he had the good fortune to 
. be born ; ' it may be so,' replied the Athenian 
general, ' for if I had received my birth at Seri- 
l phos, I could have had no opportunity of pro- 
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ducing my talents ; but give me leave to tell you, 
that yours would never have made a figure 
though you had been bom in Athens/ The 
same sentiment is justly applicable to the case 
in question : for although it must be confessed 
that old age, under the pressure of extreme 
indigence, cannot possibly prove an easy state, 
not even to a wise and virtuous mind ; yet with- 
out those essential qualities it must necessarily 
prove the reverse, although it should be accom- 
panied with every external advantage. Believe 
me, my young friends, the best and surest guard 
against the inconveniences of old age, is to cul- 
tivate in each preceding period the principles of 
moral science, and uniformly to exercise those 
virtues it prescribes. The good seeds, which 
you shall thus have sown in the former seasons 
of life, will in the winter of your days be won- 
derfully productive of the noblest and most 
valuable fruit : valuable, not only as a possession 
which will remain with you even to your latest 
moments (though indeed that circumstance alone 
is a very considerable reconmiendation), but also 
as a conscious retrospect on a long life, marked 
with an uninterrupted series of laudable and 
beneficent actions, afibrds a perpetual source of 
the sweetest and most exquisite satisfaction. 

When I was very young, I conceived as strong 
an affection for Quintus Maximus (the celebrated 
general who recovered Tarentum), as if we had 



been of equal years." There was a dignity in 
the deportment of this excellent old man, which 
was tempered with singular politeness and affa- 
bility of manners ; and time had wrought no 
sort of alteration in his amiable qualities. He 
was not, it is trne, at a time of life which could 
properly be called infirm age, when i first began 
to cultivate his friendship ; but he was certainly, 
however, advanced in years : for I was not bom 
till the year before his first considate,'* In his 
fourth, 1 served a very young man in the army 
he commanded at Capua ; and five years after- 
wards I was his quiestor at Tarentum. From 
that post I succeeded to the edileship ; and four 
years after, in the consulate of Tuditanus and 
Cethegiis, 1 was chosen prtetor. It was at this 
period that, by the advice and eloquence of my 
venerable firiend, who was now become extremely 
old, the Cincian law concerning donatives was 
enacted," This great man led our troops to 
battle in his old age, with as much spirit as if 
he had been in the prime and vigour of life ; 
and when Hannibal, with all the gaiety of ayouth- 
ful conqueror, was exulting in the success of his 
arms, he gave a check to his victories, by a cool 
and patient perseverance in avoiding a general 
engagement." It is to this part of his judicious 
conduct, that those famous lines of my friend 
Ennius allude : — 



" 'Tffu his to save the state by wise delay, 
Ref^ardlesa what tbe censuring world might aay ; 
Time proTEg the merit of the glorious deed, I 

His fune still rising tu the years sncceed." 

How wonderful was the judgment he dis- 
played, and the vigilance he exerted, in retaking 
the city of Tarentum ! I remember when Sali- 
nator'* (who, after having been driven by the be- 
siegers from the city, retired to the citadel), was 
boasting to Maximus in my presence, that it was 
by his means he regained possession of the town ; 
"very true," replied Maximus, with a smile; 
" for if you had not lost it, 1 certainly could 
" never have recovered it." Nor were his spirit 
and abilities more conspicuous as a soldier than 
a statesman. In his secoud consulship, when C. 
Flaminius,'" in direct opposition to the authority 
of the senate, was dividing among t!ie soldiers 
(he conquered lands in the provinces of Gaul 
and Picentia, he had the courage singly, and un- 
supported by his colleague Carvilius, to with- 
stand, as far as it was possible, the popular mea- 
sures of that factious tribune. And even when 
he ^vas Augur, he had the honest boldness, upon 
a particular occasion, openly to declare that 
" every omen ought to be considered as favour- 
" able or inauspicious, as the interest of the slate 
" determined."" 

But there is no trait among the many shining 
qualities which adorned this great man's charac- 




ter, that 1 observed with wai*mer admiration, 
than the fortitude with which he supported the 
death of his illustriouB son.'* The funeral ora- 
tion he pronounced upon that affecting occasion, 
is in every body's hands ; and which the philo- 
sophers, I will venture to ask, does not sink in 
our esteeno, after the perusing this admirable 
performance ?"* The truth is, it was not solely 
in the conspicuous paths of the world, and when 
he was acting in the public view, that this ex- 
cellent man was truly great ; he appeared still 
greater in the private and domestic scenes of 
life.*" How pleasing and instructive was his 
conversation! how profound his knowledge of 
antiquity ! how deep his skill in the laws and 
institutions concerning augury ! To which I 
may add, that he was better acquainted with 
the Grecian literature than is usual for a Roman. 
His memory too was so remarkably faithful, 
that there was not a single event of any note 
that had happened in the wars, either with our 
neighbours in Italy or with the more distant 
nations, with which he was not perfectly well 
acquainted. In short, from my Brst connexion 
with him, I as eagerly embraced every oppor- 
tunity of enjoying his society, as if I had then 
presaged, what the event has verified, that after 
his death i should never again meet with so 
wise and informing a companion." 

have entered thus minutely into the cha- 
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racter and conduct of Maximua, in order to co]>> I 
vince you that it would be an affront to virtue 
to suppose, that old age to a man endowed with 
such principles and dispositions, could possibly 
have been a state of infelicity. It must be ac- 
knowledged at the same time, that it is not in 
every one's power to be a Maximus or a Scipio ; 
to enliven the gloom of declining years by the 
animating recollection of the towns he has taken, 
the battles he has won, and the triumphs that 
have honoured his successful arms. But it is 
not the great and splendid actions of the hero 
or the statesman alone, that lead to an easy and 
agreeable old age : that season of life may prove 
equally placid and serene to him who hath 
passed al! his days in the silent and retired paths 
of elegant and learned leisure. Of this kind, 
we are told , was the old age of Plato, who con- 
tinued to employ himself with great satisfaction 
in his philosophical studies, till death put an 
end to them in his eightj-first year. Such too 
was that of Isocrates, who is said to have com- 
posed his famous discourse, entitled Panathen- 
aicus," in the ninety-fourth year of his age: and 



'* This jierformftDcc seems to have been etilitled Panathen- 
aiam, from the subject, rather than from its being designed 
to be spoken at thai anniversary festival, instituted in honour 
of Minerva, called Panathenaica ; at it principally turns on ce> 
lebrating the merit of those patriotic Athenians, who were dii- 
liDguisbed in the annals of that state, by having deserveil well 
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his death did not happen till five years after- 
■warda. His preceptor, Leontimis Gorgias lived 
to complete his one hundred and seventh j-ear ; 
continuing his studies with undiminished spirit 
and application to his last moments. This cele- 
brated veteran being asked. Why he did not put 
an end to such a tedious length of life ? " Be- 
cause," said he, *' I find no reason to complain 
of old age : " an answer truly noble, and alto- 
gether, worthy of a philosopher ! They whose 
conduct has not been governed by the prin- 
ciples of wisdom and virtue, are apt to impute 
to old age those infirmities for which their former 
irregularities are alone accountable. Far dif- 
ferent were the sentiments of Ennius, whom 1 
just DOW had occasion to quote : he compares his 
declining years to those of a generous steed, — 

'■ Who Tietoroft io fam'il Olympla's fields. 
To sweet repose his age-CTom members yielJs." 

You are not too young, my friend, to remem- 

l of theii country. It appears to have been composed at a later 
period of life even than Cicero names ; for the author Limself 
declares, in this piece, that he was ninety-seven at the time he 
I, and labouring also under a very weak slate of health. 
h Kut neither age nor infirmities iiad subdued the spirit and 
ius of this extrao nil nary veteran. Cicero, in his treatise 
Tibed the Orator, spealis of this piece as a composition re- 
markable for the artificial Hrrangeroent and harmony of its 
periods; and Valerius Maximus styles it a work, Ardent'u 
I Spirilvt plenvm. 
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ber the the person of this veteran poet ; for his 
death happened so lateas the consulate of Ceepio 
and Phihppus, which is not more tlian nineteen 
years ago. And let me observe by the way, 
notwithstanding I was at that time full sixty-iive 
1 years of age, I spoke in defence of the Voconian 
law with great exertion of voice and vehemence 
of action." Bui I was going to remark, that 
this venerable bard, who lived to seventy, bore 
up under age and indigence with such wonder- 
ful cheerfulness and good humour, that one 
would almost have imagined he derived even a 
satisfaction from those circumstances which the 
generality of mankind look upon, of all others, 
as the most dispiriting and oppressive. 

When I consider the several causes which are 

usually supposed to constitute the infelicity of 

old age; they may be reduced, 1 think, under 

four general articles. It isalleged, that, " it iu- 

" capacitates a man from acting in the alfeirs of 

' the world ;" that " it produces great infirmi- 

\ *' ties of body ;" that " it disqualifies him for 

I " the enjoyment of the sensual gratifications ;" 

[land that " it brings him within the immediate 

' verge of death." Let us, therefore, if you 

[ please, examine the force and validity of each of 

f ftese particular charges. 

" Old age," it seems, " disqualifies us from 
" taking an active part in the great scenes of 
" business." But in what scenes? let me ask .- 
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if in those which require the strength and 
vivacity of youth, 1 readily admit the chai^. 
But are there no other ; nonewhithare peculiarly 
appropriated to the evening of life, and which, 
being executed by the powers of the mind, are 
perfectly consistent with a less vigorous slate of 
body ? Did Quintus Maximus, then, pass the 
latter end of his long life in total inactivity ? 
Tell me, Scipio, was your Father and my son's 
father-in-law,*' the excellent Lucius Paulus ; 
were the Fabrici i , the Curii , and the Coruncanii,** 
utterly bereaved of all useful energy, when they 
supported the interests of the republic by the 
Visdom of their counsels, and the influence of 
their respectable anthority ? Appius Claudius 
was not only old, but blind, when he remon- 
strated in the senate, with so much force and 
spirit, against concludingapeace with Pyrrhns ; 
which the majority of the members appeared 
Strongly inclined.** And upon this occasion it 
was that he broke forth into those animated ex- 
postulations, which Ennius has introduced into 
bis poem : — 



" Shall folly now tbat honour'd council sway. 
Where tacred mtdom wont to point the wny V 



[■'together with the rest of those spirited hnes 
L'With which you are no doubt well acquainted. 
pThis celebrated harangue, which is stiil extant, 
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Appiusdeliveredseventeenyears after his second 
consulate ; between which and hisfirslthere was 
an interval of ten years ; and prior to both, he 
had exercised the office of censor. It is evident 
tiierefore that he must have been a very old man 
at the time of the Pyrrhic war : and indeed the 
tradition received from our forefiithers, has al- 
ways represented him as such. 

It appears, therefore, that nothing can be more 
void of foundation than to assert, that old age 
necessarily disqualifies a man for the great affairs 
of the world . As well might it he affirmed, that 
the pilot is totally useless and unengaged in the 
business of the ship, because while the rest of 
the crew are more actively employed in their 
respective departments, he sits quietly at the 
helm and directs its motions. If in the great 
scenes of business, an old man cannot perform 
• part which requires the force and energy of 
vigorous years, he can act however in a nobler 
and more important character. It is not by ex- 
ertions of corporal strength and activity, that 
the momentous affairs of state are conducted ; 
it is by cool deliberation, by prudent counsel, 
and by that authoritative influence which ever 
attends on public esteem : qualifications which 
are so far from being impaired, that they are 
usually strengthened and improved, by increase 
of years. And in this opinion, my noble friends, 
I am persuaded I shall have your concurrence ; 
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unless, pemdveiiture, you look upon me as an 
useless and idle member of the com men wealth, 
because, after having regularly passed through the 
several gradations of military service, from the 
prirale soldier to the commander iu chief, and 
being concerned in each of those capacities iu a 
variety of engagements both by sea and land, I 
now no longer lead forth our armies to battle. 
But if I forbear to enter personally into the fa- 
tigues of war, I represent to the senate its moat 
proper object, and point out in what manner the 
operations may best be carried on. In short, 1 
am perpetually urging the expediency of decla- 
ring war against the Carthaginians^ in order to 
anticipate them in those hostilities which they 
iiave long been meditating against us : as in 
truth I shall never cease to be apprehensive of 
that commonwealth, till it shall no longer have 
any existence . And may the glory of extirpating 
that insidious state be reserved, Scipio, for your 
arms ! that you may have the honour of accom- 
plishing tlie great work, which your illustrious 
ancestor so happily begun !** Thirty-three years 
have now elapsed since the death of that great 
man ; but his virtues are still fresh on the minds 
of his fellow-citizens, and will be had in honour- 
able remembrance, throughout all generations,*' 
His death happened the year before I was elected 
ceusor.and nine years after his second consulate :* 
in which office he was chosen my colleague. 




But had the life of this excellent man been ex- 
tended even through a whole ceiiturj' ; can it be 
I imagined that he would have considered the 
* closing period of such honourable da^'s, as a state 
I to be regretted ? For it was not agility in the 
■ 'robust and manly exercises, or skill and prowess 
I in the management of arms ; it was his judg- 
ment, his counsel, and his authority alone, which 
'he would then have had occasion to display. 
I H abilities of this latter kind were not the pecu- 
j" liar attributes of old age, our wise ancestors 
■would not, surely, have distinguished thesupreme 
council of the state by the appellation of Senate.^ 
The Lacdsemonians, for the same reason, give to 
the first magistrates in their commonwealth, the 
title of Elders ; and in fact they are always 
chosen out of that class of men. 

If you look into the history of foreign nations, 
you will find frequent instances of flourishing 
communities, which, after having been well- 
nigh ruined by the impetuous measures of 
young and unexperienced statesmen, have been 
restored to their former glory by the prudent ad- 
ministration of more discreet years. " Tell me" 
(says one of the personages in that dramatic 
piece of Natvius,'" called the School, addressing 
himself to a citizen of a certain republic), "tell 
me whence it happened, that so considerable a 
state as yours has thus suddenly fallen to decay ?" 
The person questioned assigns several reasons ; 
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but the principal, is, " that a swarm of rash 
unpractised young orators had unhappily broke 
forth and taken the lead among them." Teme- 
rity, indeed, is the usual characteristic of youth, 
as prudence is of old age. 

But it is farther urged, " that old age impairs 
tlie memory." This effect, I confess, it may 
probably have on those memories which were 
originally infirm, or whose native vig-onr has not 
been preserved by a proper exercise. But is 
there any reason to suppose that Themistocles, 
who had so strong a memory, that he knew the 
name of every citizen in the commonwealth, lost 
this retentive power as his years increased, and 
addressed Aristides, for instance, by the appel- 
lation of Lysimachus ? For my own part, 1 still 
perfectly well recollect the names, not only of 
all our principal citizens now living, but of 
tlieir ancestors also ; and I am so little appre- 
hensive of injuring this faculty (as is vulgarly 
believed) by the perusing of sepulchral inscrip- 
tions ;" that on the contrary, I find them of 
singular service in recalling to my raind those 
persons whom death hath long since removed 
from the world. In feet, I never yet heard of 
any veteran whose memory was go weakened by 
time, as to forget nhere he had concealed his 
treasure. The aged indeed seem to be at no loss 
iu remembering whatever is the principal ob- 
, ject of tlieir attention ; and few there are at 
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that period of life who cannot readily call to 
mind what recognizances they have entered into, 
or with whom they have had any pecuniary 
transactions. Innumerable instances of a strong 
memory in advanced years, might be produced 
from among our celebrated lawyers, pontiff, 
augurs, and philosophers : for the faculties of 
the mind will preserve their powers in old age, 
unless they are suffered to lose their energy and 
become languid for want of due cultivation. 
And the truth of this observation may be con- 
firmed, not only by those examples I have men- 
tioned from the more active and splendid sta- 
tions of the world, but from instances equally 
frequent to be met with in the paths of studious 
and retired life. Sophocles continued in extreme 
old age to write tragedies. As he seemed to 
neglect his family afiairs whilst he ^'as wholly 
intent on his dramatic compositions : his sons 
instituted a suit against him in a court of judi- 
cature ; suggesting that his understanding was 
impaired, and praying that he might be re- 
moved from the management of his estate; 
agreeably to a custom which prevails likewise 
in our own country, where if a father of a fatoily 
by imprudent conduct is ruining his fortunes, 
the magistrate commonly interposes and takes 
the administration out of his hands. It is said 
that when the old bard appeared in court upon 
this occasion, he desired that he might be per- 
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mitted to read a play which he had lately finished , 
and which he theu held in his hand ; it was his 
Oedipus in Colonos." Hisrequestbeinggranted ; 
after he had finished the recital he appealed to 
the judges, whether they could discover in his 
performance any symptoms of an insane mind ? 
and the result was, that the court unanimously 
dismissed thecomplainants' petition. Did length 
of days weaken the powers of Homer, Heaiod, 
or Simonides ; of Stesichoms, Isocrates, or 
Gorgias ? Did old age interrupt the studies of 
those first and most distinguished of the Greek 
philosophers, Pythagoras, Democritus, Plato, or 
Xenocrates ? or, to descend into later times ; 
did gray hairs prove an obstacle to the philoso- 
phic pursuits of Zeno, Cleanthes, or that famous 

I- stoic, whom you may remember to have seen in 
Rome, the venerable Diogenes ? On the con- 
trary, did not each of these eminent persons 
persevere in their respective studies with un- 
broken spirit, to the last moment of their ex- 

I tended lives ?^ 

But not to enter farther into the consideration 
ef old age, in respect to the nobler and more 

L -exalted application of the human faculties, I 

* Sophocles had iilinosl altained his hundredth year, when 
lie composed thia tmgcJy; in which ihe mark* of decayed 
geniat are so far from appearing, that it was deemed by the 
ancients an unrivalled masterpiece of dramatic poetry. 
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could name among my friends and neighbours in 
the country, several men far advanced in lifet 
who employ themselves with so much industry 
and activity in the business of agriculture, that 
they never suffer any of the more important 
articles of their husbandry to be carried on, 
when they are not themselves present to super- 
vise and direct the work. I will acknowledge 
at the same time, that these spirited labours of 
the persons I allude to, are not, perhaps, a mat- 
ter of much wonder with regard to those objects 
of tillage which are sown and reaped within the 
year ; as no man is so far advanced in age, as 
not to flatter himself that he may at least sur- 
vive to enjoy the benefit of the next harvest. 
But those rural veterans I am speaking of, are 
occupied also in branches of husbandry, from 
which they are sure that they themselves cannot 
possibly live to derive the least advantage : — 

** The fiitare shade for times unborn they raise.*' 

as my friend Cselius expresses it, in his play, 
called " The Youthfiil Companions/'* Agree- 
ably to this generous principle, the oldest hus- 
bandman when he is asked '^ to what purpose 
he lays out his labours in the business of plant- 
ing ?" may well reply ; " in obedience to the 

* A dramatic poet^ contemporary with Ennius. See Rem. 2. 
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immortal Gods ; by whose bountiful providence 
as I received these fields from my ancestors, so it 
is their will that I should deliver them down | 
with improvement to posterity." 

The poet's sentiment in the verse I just now i 
repeated, is far more just than in those lines he j 
afterwards adds, — 

" Severe the doom that leogth of days impose ! 
To stHod sad witness of unnumbcr'tl woeSj 
Ab ! had old age no other ills in store. 
Too well might man its dire approach deplore;" 



I 



for if long life may occasion our being the pain- 
ful spectators of many calamities, which an 
earlier death would have concealed from our 
view, it may equally afford us the satisfaction 
of seeing many happy events, which couM not 
otherwise have come within our notice ; not to 
men ti on thatdisagreeablescenes will unavoidably 
occur to the young noless than totbeold. But 
the observation of ray dramatic friend is still 
more unwarrantable, when he farther declares, 
that,— 



" Of all tlie ills which drooping eld a 
Tis sure the wont to stand the scorn 
Of happier years." 



Why should he suppose that old age necessa- 
rily lays us open to a mortification of this kind ? 
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As men of good sense in the evening of life are 
generally fond of associating with the younger 
part of the world, and when they discover in 
them the marks of an amiable disposition, find 
a sort of alleviation of their infirmities in gaining 
their affection and esteem ; so, on the other 
hand, well-inclined young men think themselves 
equally happy to be conducted into the paths of 
knowledge and virtue, by the guidance and in* 
struction of experienced age. For my own part 
at least, I have reason to believe that my com- 
pany is not less acceptable to you, my youthfiil 
friends, than yours most assuredly is to me. 

But to resume the particular point under con- 
sideration. — ^It appears that old age is so &r 
from being necessarily a state of languor and 
inactivity, that it generally continues to exert 
itself in that sort of occupation which was the 
favourite object of its pursuit in more vigorous 
years. I will add, that instances might be pro- 
duced of men,* who in this period of life have 
successfully applied themselves, even to the ac- 
quisition of some art or science, to which they 
were before entirely strangers. Thus Solon in 
one of his poems written when he was advanced 
in years, glories that " he learnt something every 
day he lived."*^ And, old as I myself am, it is 
but lately that I acquired a knowledge of the . 
Greek language ;^ to which I applied with the 
more zeal and diligence, as I had long enter- 
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laiiieil an earnest desire of becoming acquainted 
with the writings and characters of those excel- 
lent men, to whose examples 1 have occasionally 
appealed in the course of our present conversa- 
tion. Thus Socrates too in his old age, learnt 
to play upon the tyre ;" an art which the 
ancients did not deem unworthy of their applica- 
tion. If 1 have not followed the philosopher's 
example in this instance (which indeed f very 
much regret); I have spared however, no pains 
to make myself master of the Greek language 
and teaming. 

Tlie next imputation thrown upon old age is, 
that " it impairs our strength ;" and it must be 
acknowledged, the charge is not altogether with- 
out foundation. But for ray own part, I no 
more regret the want of that vigour which I 
possessed in my youth, than 1 lamented in my 
youth that I was not endowed with the force of 
a bull or an elephant. It is sufficient if we 
exert with spirit, upon every proper occasion, that 
degree of strength which still remains with us.. 
Nothing can be more truly contemptible than a 
circumstance which is related, concerning the 
famous Milo of Croton, This man when he was 
become old, observing a set of athletic com- 
batants that were exercising themselves in the 
public circus ; " alas !" said he, bursting into a 
flood of tears and stretchingfortli his arm, "alas! 
these muscles are now totally relaxed and im- 
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potent !"" Frivolous old man ! it was not so 
much the debility of thy body, as the weakness 
of thy mind thou hast reason to lament ; as it 
was by the force of mere animal prowess, and 
not by those superior excellencies which truly 
ennoble man, that thou hadst rendered thy name 
famous. Never, I am well ' persuaded did a 
lamentation of this unworthy kind, escape the 
mouth of Coruncanius, or iElius, or the late 
Publius Crassus ;^ men whose consummate 
abilities in the science of jurisprudence, were 
gen^ously laid out for the common benefit of 
their fellow- citizens ; and whose superior strength 
of understanding continued in all its force and 
vigour, to the conclusion of their numerous 
years. 

It must be confessed however, that the powers 
of an orator (as his function cannot be success- 
fully executed by the force of genius alone, but 
requires great exertion likewise both of voice 
and gesture), must necessarily become languid 
and enfeebled by age. Nevertheless, there is a 
certain sweetness of utterance which, I know 
not how, is not subject to be impaired by years ; 
and this melody of voice (old as you see I am), 
I may venture to say, I have not yet lost. There 
is indeed a species of calm and composed 
elocution extremely graceful, and perfectly well 
adapted to advanced years; and I have fre- 
quently observed an eloquent old man captivate 



the attention of his audience, by the charms of 
Ihis soft and milder tone of delivery. But if 
age should render the orator unequal even to 
this iess laborious application of his talents; 
they may still be usefully exerted. They may 
be employed in forming young- men of genius 
(yourself, for instance, Scipio, or our friend 
Lfelius), to a nervous and manly eloquence. 
And can there be a more pleasing satisfaclion 
to an old man, than to see himself surrounded 
by a circle of ingenuous youths ; and to con- 
ciliate by these laudable means, their well- 
merited esteem and affection ; It will not, I sup- 
pose, be denied, that old age has at least a suf- 
ficient degree of strength remaining to train tha 
rising generation, and instruct them in every 
duty to which they may hereafter be called ; and 
there cannot, certainly, be a more important, 
or a more honourable occupation . Accordingly, 
I have always thought it a very considerable 
happiness to your relations Cneus and Publiua 
Scipio, together with your two grandfathers, 
Lucius ^milius and Publius Africanus, that 
they were usually accompanied by a train of 
young nobles, who attended them for the ad- 
vantage of their instructions." Indeed there is 
a satisfaction incommunicating useful knowledge 
of every kind, which must render any man happy, 
how much soever time may have impaired the 

• See the first rem*rk on Lzlius. 
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powers of his body, who employs the talents pf 
his mind to so noble and beneficial a purpose. 

But after all, this imbecility of body is more 
frequently occasioned by the irregularities of 
youth, than by the natural and unavoidable 
consequences of long life. A debauched and 
intemperate young man will undoubtedly, if he 
live, transmit weakness and infirmities to his 
latter days. The virtuous Cyrus, in the discourse 
which Xenophon relates he held when he lay on 
his death-bed, and which happened at a very 
late period of life, declares he had never per- 
ceived that his old age had been attended with 
any sensible decay. I perfectly well remember 
Lucius Metellus, when I was a boy. Four years 
after his second consulate, he was chosen chief 
pontiff* ; and he presided two and twenty years 
in the sacred college. This venerable personage 
preserved such a florid old age to his last mo- 
ments, as to have no reason to lament the de- 
predations of time.'^ If I were to mention 
myself as an instance of the same kind, it would 
be only taking an old man's allowed privilege. 
Homer, you know, represents Nestor, although 
his years had extended even to the third genera- 
tion, as frequently boasting of his extraordinary 
prowess. And indeed he might well be ind ulged 
in the vanity of being the hero of his own true 
tale ; for, as the poet sings, — 

'' Words sweet as honey from his lips distilled.**^ 
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And let me remark by the way, that in order to 
pour forth this mellifluous and persuasive elo- 
quence, great strength of body was by no means 
necessary: so much otherwise, that the cele- ' 
brated general of the Grecian forces, never - 
wishes for ten Ajaxes, but for ten such officerp 1 
as Nestor, to be secure of soon laying the walls J 
of Troy level with the ground.™ 

But I was going to observe, that I am noif , 1 
in my eighty-fourth year ; and I wish I had re*. " 
son to boast with Cyrus that 1 feel no sensible 
decay of strength. But although 1 do not pos- 
sess it iu the siime degree as when I made my 
first campaign iu the Carthaginian Mar, in the 
course of which I was advanced to the rank of 
quaestor ; or when, during my consulship, I 
commanded the army in Spain ; or when four 
years afterwards I was military tribune at 
the battle of Thermopylae;" yet I can with 
truth, you see, affirm that old age has not 
totally relaxed my nerves and subdued my 
native vigour. My strength has not yet been 
found to fail me, either iu the senate, or Ihe 
assemblies of Ihe people, when my couutiy 
or my friends, my clients or my hosts, have had 
occasion to require my service. The truth is, 
I have never governed myself by the cautious 
maxim of that ancient proverb so frequently 
quoted, which saya, " You must be old soon, if 
you would be old long :" on the contrary, I 
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would rather abate some years from that season 
of my life, than prematurely anticipate its 
arrivsil. In consequence of this principle, I 
have hitherto been always open to access, 
whenever any person desired to be introduced 
to me for my advice or assistance in his afiairs. 

But you will tell me, perhaps, that my strength 
is much inferior to yours. Undoubtedly it is ; 
and so is yours, to that of Pontius the athletic 
centurion :* but is he therefore a more valuable 
man ? A moderate degree of force is sufficient 
for all the rational purposes of life ; and whoever 
will not attempt to exert his particular portion 
farther than he is well able, will assuredly have 
no great cause to regret that he is not endued 
with a more considerable share. Milo is said 
to have walked the full length of the course at 
the Olympic games, bearing the whole enormous 
weight of an ox upon his shoulders. Now tell 
me, which would you choose to possess ; this 
man's extraordinary powers of body, or the 
sublime genius of Pythagoras? In a word, 
my friends, make a good use of your youthful 
vigour so long as it remains ; but never let it 
cost you a sigh when age shall have withdrawn 
it from you ; as reasonably indeed might youth 
regret the loss of infancy, or manhood the ex- 
tinction of youth. Nature conducts us, by a re- 

* An officer in the Roman legions, who had the commaiid 
of a company, consisting of an hundred men. 



giilar and inseusible progression tliroug'h the 
different seasons of human life ; to each of which 
she has annexed its proper and distinguishing; 
characteristic. As imbecility is the attribute of 
infancy, ardour of youth, and gravity of man- 
hood ; 30 declining age has its essential proper- 
ties, which gradually disclose themselves as years 
increase. 

1 am persuaded, Scipio, I need not tell you 
what extraordinary things that ancient host of 
your ancestors, Masinissa," isstill capable of per- 
forming. You have heard, no doubt, that al- 
though he is at this time nine^ years of age, he 
takes long journies,Bometimee on foot, and some- 

I times on horseback, without once relieving him- 
lelf throughout the whole way, by alternately 

[ changing from the one mode of travelling to the 

1 other, that he is so exceedingly hardy, that no 
Beverity of weather when he is abroad, can induce 
him to cover his head ; and that having preserved 
by these means a thin and active habit of body, 
he still retains sufficient strength and spirits for 

I dist-harging in person the several functions of 
his royal station. I particularize these circum- 
Btances as a proof, that by temperance and exer- 

I cise, a man may secure to his old age no incon- 

i >mderable degree of his former spirit and activity. 

If it must be acknowledged, that time will 

inevitably undermine the strength of man ; it 

, must equally be acknowledg'ed, that old age is a 
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season of life, in which great vigour is by no 
means required. Accordingly, by the laws and 
institutions of our country, we who are advanced 
to a certain age, are excused from those offices 
which demand robust powers to discharge. Far 
from being compelled to undertake what is be- 
yond our force, we are not called upon to ex- 
ert our strength even to its full extent.* If it be 
alleged, that there are numberless old men so 
totally worn out and decayed, as to be inciq>a- 
ble of every kind of civil or social duty ; it 
must be confessed there are ; but may not this 
debility have arisen from an original weakness 
of constitution ? a misfortune by no means pe- 
culiar to old age, but common to every period 
of human life. How great a valetudinarian was 
thitt son of Scipio Africanus, who adopted you 
for his heir ! so great indeed, that he scarcely 
ever enjoyed a day of uninterrupted health. 
Had he been formed with a less delicate con- 
stitution, he would have shone forth a second 
luminary of the commonwealth ; for, with all the 
spirit and magnanimity of his illustrious father, 
he possessed a more improved and cultivated 
understanding.^ What wonder then, if age is 

* By the Roman law no man could be compelled to engage 
in the militia after fifty ; nor any senator summoned to attend 
his duty in the senate after sixty years of age. Lexd qiumqua^ 
gerimoannomiUtemnoncogUf diexagetmosenatoremnoncUai. 

Stnec. dt hretit. rtf . cap. ult. 



' Boraetimes oppressed with those infirmities from 
which youth, we Bee, is by no means secure ! 

As to those effects which are the necessary 
and natural evils attendant on long life ; it im- 
ports us to counteract their progress by a con- 
stant and resolute opposition, and to combat the 
infirmities of old age, as we would resist the 
approaches of a disease. To this end, we should 
be regularly attentive to the article of health; 
use moderate exercise ; and neither eat nor 
drink more than is necessary for repairing our 
strength, without oppressing the organs of diges- 
tion. Nor is this all ; the intellectual faculties 
I. inust likewise be a.'isisted by proper care, as well 
. those of the body. For the powers of the 
Jfeody, like tbe flame in the lamp, will become 
■^languid and extinct by time, if not duly and 
T fegularly recruited. Indeed the mind and body 
I equally thrive by a suitable exertion of their 
J powers ; with this difference, however, that 
L bodily exercise ends in fatigue ; whereas the 
jmind is never wearied by its activity. When 
ICKceilius therefore represents certain veterans, 
"fit subjects for the comic muse;"* he alludes 



* The humour of the ancient comedy generally turned upon 
d man, who was exhibited throughout the piece ag 
I'prrpetually imposed upon by the cunning of an artful valet 
d intriguing coarleian ; — 

Meretrice, Davoipte Chrentita 

Eliidenlf tentm. Hor. Sal. i. 10. 

d2 
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only to those weak and credulous old doating 
mortals, whose infirmities of mind are not so 
much the natural effect of their years, as the 
consequence of suffering their fisu^ulties to lie 
dormant and unexerted in a slothful and spirit- 
less inactivity. The hct in short is plainly this : 
asirregularindulgences of the amorous passions, 
although a vice to which youth is in general 
more prone than age, is a vice, however, with 
which those young men alone are infected who 
are unrestrained by principles of virtue ; so that 
q>ecies of delirium which is called dotage, is 
not a common weakness incident to every old 
man in general, but to those only who have trifled 
away their frivolous days in idleness and folly. 
In support of this observation, I will instance 
the venerable Appius.* His family consisted of 
four sons who were arrived at the state of man- 
hood, and five daughters, together with a nu- 
merous train of clients and dependants ; yet, far 
advanced as he was in years, and totally deprived 
of his sight, he would not commit the manage- 
ment of this very considerable household to any 
other hands than his own. And he was abun- 
dantly equal to the important charge : having 
kept the spring and eneigy of his mind in con- 
stant action, nor suffered himself tamely to sink 
down under the weight of incumbent years. In 
consequence of this spirited conduct, he main- 

* See Rem. 25. 
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tained a more tliaii parental authority over liis 
femily ; his commands were obeyed as so many 
imperial mandates. In fine, feared by his ser- 
vants, reverenced by his children, and endeared 
to all, he exhibited in his house a striking 
specimen of that simplicity and good order, 
which so eminently distinguished the domestic 
teronomy of our forefathers. Age is truly re- 
spectable in the man who thus guards himself 
from becoming the property of others ; vindi- 
cates his just rights ; and maintains bis proper 
authority to the last moments of his life. 

As 1 love to see the fire of youth somewhat 
tempered with the gravity of age ; so I am 
eqcially pleased when I observe the phlMi'm of 
age somewhat enlivened with the vivacity of 
youth; and whoever unites these two qualities 
in his character, may bear, indeed, the marks of 
years in his body, but will never discover the 
same traces in his mind. In pursuance of this 
maxim, I am now employed in adding a seventh 
book to my Antiquities ; in collecting all the 
ancient records 1 can meet with that relate to my 
I subject ; in finishing a revisal of the speeches 1 
I made in the several important causes in which I 
Mve been engaged ; as also in drawing up some 
[observations concerning the augural, pontifical, 
and civil law.* And in order to exercise my 
I memory, I practise the advice of the Pythago- 
[ jean philosophers, by recalling to my mind every 
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night all that I have said, or done, or heard, 
the preced ing day .^ These are the employments 
by which 1 keep the faculties of my understand- 
ing in play, and preserve them in due vigour ; 
employments in which I have little reason surely 
to lament the want of mere animal streng^. 
Nor are my occupations wholly confined to 
those of a sedentary nature ; on the contrary, I 
not only assist my friends in the courts of judi- 
cature ; but frequently too, uncalled upon, at- 
tend the senate, where 1 propose such measures 
for the consideration of that assembly, as 1 have 
previously weighed and duly matured in my own 
thoughts. And these I support, not indeed by 
streng^ of voice and power of lungs, but by 
the better force of reason and argument.** But 
were I so worn down by age as to be incapable 
of exerting myself in the manner 1 have men- 
tioned, yet one satisfaction nevertheless would 
still remain with me ; the satisfaction of medi- 
tating on these subjects, as I lay on my couch, 
and of performing in imagination what I could 
no longer execute in reality. Thanks, however, 
to that regular and temperate course of life I 
have ever led, I am still capable of taking an 
active part in (hese public scenes of business. 
In fine, he who fills up every hour of his life in 
such kind of labours and pursuits as those I have 
mentioned, will insensibly slide into old age 
without perceiving its arrival ; and his powers, 
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instead of being sutldealy and prematurely ex- 
tinguished, will gradually decline by the gentle 
and natural effect of accumulated years. 

Let us now proceed to examine the third ar- 
ticle ofcomplaiutagainstoldage.as" bereaving 
us," it seems, " of the sensual gratifications." 
Happy effect indeed ! If it deliver us from those 
snares which allure youth into some of the worst 
vices to which that age is addicted. Suffer me 
upou this occasion, my excellent young friends, 
toacquaint\ou with the substance of adiscoui'se 
which was held many yeare since by that illustri- 
ous philosopher Archytas, of Tarentum ;" as it 
was related to me when I was a young man in 
the army of Quintus Maximus, at the siege of 
that city. " Nature," said this illustrious sage, 
' has not conferred on mankind a more dange- 
rous present than those pleasures which attend 
the sensual indulgences ; as the passions they 
excite are too apt to run away with reason, in a 
lawless and unbridled pursuit of their respec- 
tive enjoyments, It is in order to gratify in- 
clinations of this ensnaring kind, that men are 
, tempted to hold clandestine correspondence with 
1 the enemies of the slate, to subvert goveru- 
i ments, and turn traitors to their country. In 
; ihort, there is no sort of crimes that affect the 
public welfare, to which an inordinate love of 
the sensual pleasures may not directly lead. 
And as to vices of a more private tendency ; 
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rapeS) adulteries, and every other flagitious vio- 
lation of the moral duties ; are they not perpe- 
trated solely from this single motive ? ^^ Reason, 
on the other hand/' continued Archytas, ^^ is the 
noblest gift which God, or nature, has Jbestowed 
on the sons of men . Now nothing is so great acn 
enemy to that divine endowment, as the plea- 
sures of sense. For neither temperance, nor any 
other of the more exalted virtues, can find a 
place in that breast, which is under the dominion 
of the voluptuous passions. Imagine to your- 
self a man in the actual enjoyment of the highest 
gratification that his animal nature is capable of 
receiving ; there can be no doubt that during 
his continuance in that state, it would be utterly 
impossible for him to exert any one power of 
his rational faculties.'' From hence our philo- 
sopher inferred " that the voluptuous enjoy- 
ments are attended with a quality of the most 
noxious and destructive kind ; since, in propor- 
tion to their strength and duration, they darken 
or extinguish every brighter faculty of the human 
soul." 

Archytas expressed these sentiments in a con- 
versation with Caius Pontius, father of that fisi^ 
mous Samnite commander, who obtained a vic- 
tory over the consuls Spurius Postumius and 
Titus Veturius, at the battle of Caudium :*^ and 
it was related to me by our faithful ally, and 
my very wortfiy host, Nearchus of Tarentum. 
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My fritnd assured me he received this account 
by tradition from his aucestors ; and he added, 
that Plato was a party in this conversation. 
This circumstance is indeed by no means im- 
probable ; as 1 find that philosopher visited Ta- ■ 
rentum in the consulate of Lucius Camillus and ^ 
Appius Claudius,' 

The inference I mean to draw from the au- 
thority 1 have cited is, that if the principles of 
reason and virtue have not been sufficient to in- 
spire us with a proper contempt for the sensual 
pleasures ; we have cause to hold ourselves much 
obliged to old age at least, for weaning us from 
those appetites which it would ill become us to 
gratify. For the voluptuous passions are utter 
enemies to all the nobler facultiea of the soul j 
cast a mist, if I may so express it, before the ' 
eye of reason ; and hold no sort of commerce 
or communion with the manly virtues. 

To illustrate the truth of this assertion by a 
particular instance; I will mention a fact con- 
cerning Lucius Flamininus, who was brother to 
that brave commander Titus Flamininus. It 
was with much regret that seven years after he , 
had been raised to the dignity of consul, I found 
myself under the necessity of expelling him 
from the senate ; but I thought his scandalous 
debaucheries ought not to pass without marks of 

" They were consaU in the year of Rome 404, about 350 
years before the commeocement of the Chiisaiui «Tit. 
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public disgrace. This unworthy man, when he 
commanded, during his consulship, our army in 
Gaul was prevailed upon by his pathic at an 
entertainment, to put to death one of the prison- 
ers who were in confinement for acapital ofience ; 
and this iniamous act escaped with impunity 
during the time that his brother Titus was censor. 
But when I succeeded him in that office, neither 
myself nor my colleague Flaccus, could by any 
means be induced to think, that so wanton and 
flagitious an instance of abandoned cruelty and 
lewdness, ought to pass without severe and dis- 
tinguished animadversion ;^ especially as it 
reflected dishonour, not only on the base per- 
petrator himself, but in some measure too on 
the high office with which he was invested. 

I have frequently heard from some of my 
friends who were much my seniors, a tradition- 
ary anecdote concerning Fabricius. They 
assured me, that in the early part of their liveg 
they were told by certain very old men of their 
acquaintance, that when Fabricius was ambas- 
sador at the court of Pyrrhus, he expressed great 
astonishment at the account g^ ven him by Cineas, 
of a philosopher at Athens (for a philosopher, 
it seems, he styled himself), who maintained, 
that the love of pleasure was universally the 
leading motive of all human actions.^ My 
informers added, that when Fabricius related 
this fact to M'Curius and Titus Coruncanius, 
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they both joined in wishing that Pyrrhus and 
the whole Samnite nation might become converts 
to this extraordinary doctrine ; as the people 
who were infected with auch unmanly prin- 
ciples, could not fell, they thought of proving ■ 
an easy conquest to their enemies. M'Curiua ^ 
had been intimately connected with Publiua 
Decius, who in his fourth consulate (which was 
five years before the former entered upon that 
office), gloriously sacrificed his life to the preser- 
vation of his country.*" This generous patriot 1 
was personally known likewise both to Fabricius 
and Coruncanius : and they were convinced by 
what they experieucetl in their own breasts, as 
well as from the illustrious example of Decius, 
that there is in certain actions a natural ^ce and 
beauty that captivate by their intrinsic charms ; 
and which, with a noble content of what the 
world calls pleasure, every great and generous; j 
mind will ardently and invariably pursue. 

I have dwelt the longer upon this article, in | 
order to convince you, that the little relish which i 
o)d age leaves us for enjoyments of the sensual ' 
kind, is so far from being a just imputation on 
this period of life, that on the contrary it very ' 
considerably raises its value. If age render ug i 
incapable of taking an equal share in the flowing J 
cups, and luxuriant dishes of splendid tables; 
it secures us too from their unhappy conse- I 
queuces: from painful indigestions, restless I 
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nights, and disordered reason. Accordingly, 
the divine Plato justly represents pleasure as the 
bait, by which vice ensnares and captivates her 
deluded votaries. But if this enticement cannot 
always be resisted ; if the palate must sometimes 
be indulged ; 1 do not scruple to say that an old 
man, although his years will guard him from 
excess, is by no means excluded from enjoying, 
in a moderate degree, the convivial gratifications. 
1 remember frequently to have seen when I was 
a boVf that illustrious commander who obtained 
our first naval victory over the Carthaginians, 
the venerable Duilius, returning from evening 
entertainments of this festive kind, preceded by 
a considerable nnmber of flambeaux and instra- 
ments of music. He seemed particularly fond 
of being distinguished by such a pompous and 
splendid train ; and indeed he is the first instance 
of a man not invested with a public character, 
that ventured to appear with this sort of osten- 
tatious parade ; a privilege, however, which in 
consideration of his heroic achievements, he 
might well be allowed to assume." 

But to pass from the practice of others, to my 
own ; I will acknowledge, that I always took a 
singular satisfaction in frequenting the meetings 
of those little societies which are known by the 
name of confraternities^ and which were first 
instituted when I was quaestor, on occasion of the 
statue of Cybele being received into our public 



worship." At the return of these anniversary 
assemblies, I used to partake with my brethren 
of the society in their festive meals ; never to 
excess indeed, but however with a certain free- 
dom natural to the gay spirits which usually ani- 
mate that period of life, and which gradually 
subside as more serious years advance. But the 
principal satisfaction i received from these enter- 
tainments, arose much less from the pleasures of 
the palate, than from the opportunity they 
afforded me of enjoying the company and con- 
versation of a very large circle of my friends, ' 
Agreeably to this way of thinking, ourancestors 
distinguished these kind of amicable feasts by 
the name of contiiotW banquets ; as being chiefly 
calculated for the more rational purposes of 
social and friendly intercourse ; whereas the 
Greeks denominate thera by a term expressive 
merely of eating and drinking ; as if those two 
articles, which ought to be considered as the 
least and lowest objects of the meeting, were first 
and principal in their estimation.* For my own 
part, I receive so much pleasure from those 
hours which are thus devoted to cheerful dis- 



* " The Romans, who were alwnyj deemed a more sober 
" people than the Urceks, whenever they indulged any excui 
" of Ihis kind, called it grttcati, \. e. gr«co more bibere. The 
" modem (ireeks iiill drink to excess ; their festivals seldom 
" finish till the ^e«U are unable to proceed." 

Guy'j Lett, on Greert. Vol i p. I'll. 
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course, that 1 love to prolong my meals, not only 
when the company is composed of men of my 
own years (few of which, indeed, are now re- 
maining), but when it chiefly consists of such 
young persons as yourselves ; and 1 acknowledge 
my obligations to old age, for having increased 
my passion for the pleasures of conversation, at 
the same time that it has abated it for those 
which depend solely on the palate. I would not, 
however, be thought so professed an enemy to 
the latter, as to deny that, within certain limits, 
they may very reasonably, perhaps, be indulged ; 
and 1 declare, for the satisfaction of those who 
are unwilling to part with this kind of gratifi- 
cations, that I do not find old age is a disquali- 
fication for the enjoyment of them. On the 
contrary, I take delight in joining those social 
parties where, agreeably to a good old custom 
instituted by our ancestors, a president of the 
club is appointed and am much diverted to hear 
him deliver out his important edicts." I rejoice 
too in those moderate and refreshing cups which 
Socrates recommends in Xenophon's banquet ; 
and am well pleased with those artificial methods 
of cooling, or warming the wine, as the difierent 
seasons of the year invite. Even when I am in 
the country among my Sabine neighbours,* I 

* Cato*8 patrimonial estate was situated on the borders of 
the Sabines, whose country now makes part ot the Pope's 
dominions. 
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allow myself the same kiod of indulgences ; as 1 
every day add one to the number of their evening 
societies, which we generally lengthen out by a 
variety of amusing conversation, till the night is ■ 
far advanced.** 

If it be farther objected, " that the pleasures ; 
of theaensesare not so exquisite in old age as in 
youth ;" my answer is, that neither is the incli- 
nation towards them equallystrong; and certainly 
there can be no loss, where there is no desire. 
Sophocles when he was become old, being asked 
if lie engaged iii amorous commerce with the 
fair sex ? " Heaven forbid !" replied the vene- 
rable bard, " and glad 1 am to have made my 
escape from the tyranny of so imperious a pas- 
sion." The truth is, to be deprived of enjoy- 
ments of this kind, may not be an easy state, per- 
haps, to those who are stimulated by warm de- 
sires ; but where the passion is suificiently sub- 
dued and extinguished, the privation is more 
eligible than the fruition ; if, indeed, one can 
properly be said to be deprived of a pleasure, 
who is utterly void of all inclination towards it. 
I maintain, therefore, that there is more satis- 
fection in Ijeing delivered from the dominion of 
this passion, than iti its highest gratification. 

If it must be admitted, that in the fine season 
of life, the soul receives a stronger and more ex- 
quisite impression from the pleasures of the 
senses ; it will also be admitted, in the first place, 
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that these pleasures are in themselves but of 
little value ; and in the next, that notwithstand- 
ing old age cannot enjoy them in their utmoat 
extent and perfection, yet it is not absolutely, 
however, excluded from them. If a spectator 
who sits in the first row of the theatre, enters 
more thoroughly into the beauties of Turpio'e^ 
acting, than he who is placed in the remotest 
ranks; the latter, nevertheless, is not totally 
debarred from all share in the entertainment. 
In the same manner, if youth holds a less ob-» 
structed communication with the sensual gratis 
fications, than the circumstances of age will ad- 
mit ; an old man, though not equally, perhapn, 
affected with delight, feels at least as quick a 
relish of them as is necessary to content his 
more subdued desires. 

But whatever may be the condition of old age 
with respect to the instances I have been exa^ 
mining ; inestimable surely are its advantages 
if Me contemplate it in another point of view ; 
if we consider it as delivering us from the ty- 
ranny of lust and ambition ; from the angry and 
contentious passions ; from every inordinate and 
irrational desire ; in a word, as teaching us to 
retire within ourselves, and look for happiness 
in our own bosoms. If to these moral benefits 
naturally resulting from length of days, be 
added that sweet food of the mind which is 
ffatliered in the fields of science ; I know not 
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any season of life that is passed more agree- 
ably, than the learned leisure of a virtuous old 
age. 

It was thus, Scipio, that your father's intimate 
friend Caiiis Gallus employed himself, to the 
very last momenta of his long life ; and I saw 
him expire, 1 had almost said, in measuring the 
distances of the heavenly orbs, and determining 
the dimensions of this our earth. How oftea I 
has the sun risen upon his astronomical medi* ' 
tations '. How fretjuently has the night over- 
taken him in the same elevated studies ! And 
with what delight did he amuse himself in pre- 
dicting to us, long before they happened, the 
several lunar and solar eclipses !'^ Other in- 
genious applications of the mind there likewise 
are, though of a lighter nature indeed, which 
may greatly contribute to enliven and amuse 
the concluding scene of human life. Thus 
Nsevius in composing bis poem ou the Car- 
thaginian war; and Plutua in writing his two 
last coniedies,' tilled up the leisure of their latter 
days with wonderful complacency and satisfac- 
tion. 1 can affirm the same of our dramatic poet 
Livius, whom I remember to have seen in his 
old age. For although the first play he brought 
upon the stage was in the consulate of Cento and . 
Tuditanus, six years before I was born ; yet his j 
death did not happen till 1 was nearly arrived at 

* The Chtal, and ihe CIokh. 
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manhood. To those venerable personages whom 
I have already named, I might add Licinius 
Crassiis, celebrated for his consummate skill in 
the pontifical and civil laws of his country, as 
also Publius Scipio, who very lately you know- 
was elected chief pontiiF. These, together with 
every one of the rest whom I have mentioned, I 
saw in the last period of hfe pursuing their re- 
spective studies, with the utmost ardour and 
alacrity. But let me not forg;et to add to this 
memorable list the example of Marcus Cethegus, 
whom Ennius justly stiled the soul of eloquence^ 
and whom I likewise saw in his old age exer- 
cising even his oratorical talents with uncommon 
force and vivacity.*' 

Tell me now, can the gay amusements of the 
theatre, the splendid luxuries of the table, or the 
soft blandishments of a mistress, supply their 
votaries with enjoyments that may fairly stand 
in competition M'ith these calm delights of the 
intellectual pleasures? Pleasures, which in a 
mind rightly foi-med, and properly cultivated, 
never fail to improve and gather strength with 
years. What Solou therefore declares in the 
verse I just now cited, that he " learnt something 
in his old age every day he lived," is much to 
his honour ; as, indeed, to be continually ad- 
vancing in the paths of knowledge, is one 
of the most pleasing satisfactions of the humui 
mind. 



From the pleasures which attend a studioiu 
old age, let us turn our view to those which at 
that season of life may be received from country 
occupations ; of which 1 profess myself a warm 
admirer. These are pleasures perfectly consist- 
ent with every degree of advanced years ; as 
they approach the nearest of all others to those 
of the purely philosophical kind, TJiey are 
derived from observing the nature and properties 
ofthis our earth ; which yields a ready obedience 
to the cultivator's industry, and returns with 
interest whatever he deposits in her charge ; if 
not always indeed with equal increase, yet always 
with some. 

But the profit arising from this principle of 
fertility, is by no means, in my estimation, the 
most desirable circumstance of the farmer's la- 
bours ; I am principally delighted with observ- 
ing the power, and tracing the process, of na- 
ture in these her vegetable productions. Thus 
when the ground is sufficiently broken and pre- 
pared, the seedsman dtssemtnates the grain ; 
which is afterwards harrowed into the bosom of 
the earth ; by the vital warmth and moisture of 
which, it is gradually expanded and pushed 
forth into the green blade. This blade shoots 
up into a knotted stem, which is nourished and 
supported by the various fibres of the root. The 
stem terminates in the ear, wherein the grain is 
lodged in regular onler, and defended from the 
u2 
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depredations of the smaller birds by a number 
of little bearded spikes. And let me add, (for 
I take great pleasure in bringing you acquainted 
with every article that contributes to sooth and 
alleviate my bending years), that 1 am particu- 
larly entertained with marking the growth of the 
vine ; and following it in its progress from the 
seed-plot to its perfect maturity. Not to enlai^ge 
on that wonderful power with which nature has 
endowed every species of the vegetable kingdom, 
of continuing their several kinds by their respec- 
tive seeds, and which from the smallest grain, as 
the fig, or from little stones, as the vine, most 
amazingly swell into large trunks and branches ; 
not to dwell, I say, on this method of generation 
common to all the various tribes of plants on 
the face of the earth ; it is possible to obselrve 
the different modes of propagating the vine by 
suckers, by layers, by the root, or by slips, with- 
out being affected with the most pleasing ad- 
miration ? This shrub, which by its form is a 
trailing plant, must necessarily creep upon the 
ground, unless it be supported. For this reason, 
nature has furnished it with little tendrils, which 
serve as a sort of claws to lay hold of whatever 
stands within its reach, in order to raise itself 
into a more erect posture. And here the art of 
the husbandman is required to check its lux- 
uriant growth ; to train the irregular and depend- 
ing shoots ; and to prevent them, by a judicious 
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pruning, from running; into wood. After the 
vines hare undergone this autumnal dressing, 
they push forth in spring from the joints of the ^ 
remaining branches, little buds, which ai*'j 
distinguished by the name of gems. From thi*'^ 
gem the future grapes take their rise; which] 
gradually increase in size by the nourishmeat I 
they draw from the earth, in conjunction with the 1 
genial warmth of the sun. At their first ap. 
pearance they are extremely bitter, but in pro- | 
cess of time, and when duly matured, they ac- 
quire a most sweet and delicious flavour. In the 
meanwhile, being covered and guarded by the 
leaves, they receive a moderate degree of heat 
without being too much exposed to the solar 
rays. 

There cannot, surely, be a landscape more 
pleasing to the eye, as well as more profitable 
to theowner, than aplantationof thiskind. It ' 
is not, however, as I have already declared, the ' 
utility resulting from this species of agriculture, 'I 
with which 1 am principally charmed: the mere 
cultivation itself of this generous plant, and the 
observing of its nature and properties, abstracted 
from allconsiderationsof emolument, afford me 
a most amusing occupation. In short, every 
circumstance that relates to the management of 1 
this useful shrub; the regular arrangement of 
the vine props ; theforming of them into arcades ; 
the pmniag aome of the branches, and fixing 
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layers of others ; are employments in which I 
take much delight. To this I may add, the 
catting of proper channels for supplying the 
plantation with water ; the stirring of the earth 
nmnd their roots, and the trenching of* the 
ground ; works which are in themselves ezr 
tremely entertaining, and which greatly con- 
tribute at the same time to meliorate and fertilize 
the soil. As to the advantage of manure (an' 
article which Hesiod has not taken the least notice 
of in his poem on husbandry), I have sufficiently 
explained my sentiments in the treatise I formerly 
published on the same subject.^ Homer, how- 
ever (who flourished, I am inclined to think, 
many ages before Hesiod), in that part of the 
Odyssey where he represents Laertes as divert- 
ing his melancholy for the absence of Ulysses, 
by cultivating his little farm; particularly 
mentions the circumstance of his manuring it 
with compost.*^ 

But the amusement of fiuming is not confined 
to one species of agriculture alone ; to the cul- 
tivation of vineyards or woodlands, of arable or 
meadow grounds: the orchard, the kitchen 
garden, and the parterre, contribute also to 
diversify its pleasures ; not to mention the feeding 
of cattle, and the rearing of bees. And besides 
the entertainment which arises from planting, I 
may add the method of propagating trees by the 
means of ingrafting ; an art which is one of the 
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moat ingenious improvements, I think, that ever 
was made in the husinesa of horticulture.* 
1 might proceed to point out many otlier 

• The philosopbic Cowley entertained the same opinion rf 
this powerful att, and has celebrated in some of hu beat 
itraina, the wonderful transfonnations it prodaces : — 

We nowhere art do so triumphunt see. 
As when it grafts, or buda, the tree. 

In other things we count it to excel. 

If it a docile scholar can appear 

To nature, and but imitate her well : 

It over-rules and h her master here. 

It imitates her master's power divine. 
And changes her sometimes, and sometimes does lefiue. 

It does, like grace, the fallen tree restore 

To its best state of paradise before. 

Who would not joy to sec his conquering band 

O'er all the vegetable world command ? 

And the wild giants of the wood receive 
What law he's pleas'd to give f 

He bids th' ill-natured crab produce 

The gentler apple's winy juice ; 

The golden fruit, thai worthy is 

Of Galatea's purple kiss. 

He does the savage hawthorn teach 
_ To bear the medlar and the pear ; 

He bids the rustic plum to rear 

A noble trunk and be a peach. 

Ev*n Daphne's coyness he does mock. 

And weds the cherry to her stock. 

Though she refus'd AppoUo's suit : 



Ev'n she, that 



herself, t 



That (he's a mother made, and blushes in her fruit. 

Ode on Gardening, Stan. 10, 
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pleasing articles of rural occupations, if I were 
not sensible that I have already been too prolix. 
But if the love I bear to this agreeable art, 
together with that talkative disposition which is 
incident to my time of life (for I would not 
appear so partial to old age as to vindicate it from 
all the infirmities with which it is charged), — 
if 1 have dwelt longer, I say, upon this subject 
than was necessary, I rely, my friends, on your 
indulgence for a pardon. Suffer me, however, 
to add, that Manius Curius, after having con- 
quered the Samnites, the Sabines, and even 
Pyrrhus himself; passed the honourable remain- 
der of his declining years in cultivating his fJEirm. 
The villa in which he lived, is situated at no great 
distance from my own : and I can never behold 
it without reflecting, with the highest degree 
of admiration, both on the singular moderation 
of his mind, and the general simplicity of the 
age in which he flourished. Here it was, while 
sitting by his fire-side, that he nobly rejected 
a considerable quantity of gold which was 
offered to him on the part of the Samnites ; 
and rejected it with this memorable saying ; that 
" he placed his glory, not in the abundance of 
his own wealth, but in commanding those among 
whom it abounded. "~ Can it be doubted that 
a mind raised and ennobled by such just and 
generous sentiments, must render old age a state 
full of complacency and satisfaction ? 



But not to wander from that scene of life in 
which I am myself more particularly concerned ; 
let us return to our farmers. In those good days ■ 
I am speaking of, the memberaof the senate, 
who were always men advanced in years, were i 
railed forth from their fields as often as the>) 
affairs of the state demanded their assistance^ 
Thus Cincinatus was following his plough, when" ^ 
notice was brought to him that he was created') 
dictator. It was during his exercise of this high 
ofiice that his master of the horse, Servilius 
Ahala, in consequence of the spirited orders he 
received from the dictator, seized upon Spurius 
Melius and instantly put him to death, before 
he had time to execute his traiterous purpose of | 
usurping the reins of government." Curius too, 
and all the rest of the venerable senators of that 
age, constantly resided at their villas. For , 
which reason a particular officer was appointed I 
(called a courier, from the nature of his employ-' 
ment), whose business it was to give tijem notia 
when there was a meeting of the senate. 

Now tell me, my friends, could the old age o 
these respectable patriots, who thus amused their i 
latter years in cultivating their lands, be justly - 
deemed a state of infelicity ? Id my opinion^ j 
indeed.no kind of occupation is more pregnant J 
with happiness ; not only as the business of hus^ 1 
bandry is of singular utility to mankind in 
general, but as being attended also (to repeat 
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what I have already oliserred), witli peculiar and 
very considerable pleasures. I will add too. 
as a farther recommendation of rural employ- 
ment (and 1 mention it in order to be restored 
to the good graces of the voluptuous) that it 
supplies both the table and the altar with the 
greatest variety and abundance. Accordingly, 
the magazines of the skilful and industrious 
former are plentifully stored with wine and oil, 
with milk, cheese, and honey; as his yards 
abound with poultry, and his fields with flocka 
and herds of kidfj, lamlM, and porkets. The 
garden also furnishes him with an additional 
source of delicacies: in allusion to which the 
farmers pleasantly call a certain piece of ground 
allotted to that particular use their desert. I 
must not omit, likewise, that in the intervals 
of their more important business, and in order 
to heighten the relish of the rest, the sports of 
the field claim a share in the variety of their 
amusements. 

I might expatiate on the beauties of their ver- 
dant groves and meadows, on the charming 
landscape that their vineyards and their olive- 
yards present to view ; but to say all in one word, 
there cannot be a more pleasing nor a more 
profitable scene, than that of a well-cultivated 
farm. Now old age is so far from being an 
obstacle to enjoyments of this kind, that, on the 
contrary, it rather invites and allures us to the 



fruition of them. For where let me ask, ran . 
a man in that last stage of life more easily find 
the comforts in winter of a warm sun or a good ! 
fire? or the benefit in summer of cooling shades | 
and refreshing streams. 

In respect to the peculiar articles of rurd'l 
diversions ; let those of a more firm and Tigoronsl 
age enjoy the robust sports which are suitable to 1 
that season of life: let them exert their manly 1 
strength and address in darting the javelin, (url 
contending* in the race ; in wielding the bat, or I 
throwing the ball ; in riding, or in swimming; ] 
but let them, out ofthe abundance of their many I 
other recreations, resign to us old fellows the ( 
sedentary games of chance. Yet if they think 
proper even in these to reserpe to themselves an 
exclusive right, 1 shall not controvert their claim: 
they are amusements by no means essential to a 
philosophic old age. 

TTie writings of Xenophon abound with a vari- 
ety of the most useful observations ; and I am per- 
suaded it is altogether unnecessary to recommend 
them to your careful perusal. In his treatise 
entitled (Economics, with what a flow of elo- 
quence does he break forth in praise of agricul- 
ture! an art above all others, you will observe, 
which he deemed worthy of a monarch's atten- 
tion. In view to this, he introduces Socrates 
informing his friend Critobulus, that when 
Lysander of Lacedaemon, a man of great and 
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eminent virtues,** was deputed by the confederate 
states to the court of Sardis with their respective 
presents to the younger Cyrus ; that great prince, 
no less distinguished by his genius than by the 
glory of his reign, received him in the most gra^ 
cious manner; and, among other instances of 
affability, conducted him to an inclosure laid out 
with consumate skill and judgment. Lysander, 
stricken with the height and regularity of the 
trees, the neatness of the walks and borders, to- 
gether with the beauty and fragrance of the seve- 
ral shrubs and flowers ; expressed great admi- 
ration not only at the industry, but the genius 
that was discovered in the scene he was surveying: 
upon which the prince assured him, that the 
whole vt^as laid out by himself, and that many of 
the trees were even planted by his own hand. 
Lysander, astonished at this declaration from the 
mouth of a monarch whom he beheld arrayed in 
all the splendor of Persian magnificence, replied 
with emotion, " Oh ! Cyrus, I am now convinced 
" that you are really as happy as report has re- 
" presented you ; since your good fortune is no 
" less eminent than your exalted virtues." 

The good fortune to which Lysander alluded, 
is an article of felicity to which old age is by no 
means an obstacle ; as the pleasure resulting from 
every rational application of the intellectual 
faculties, but particularly from the study of hus- 
bandry, is consistent eiren with its latest period. 
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Accordingly tradition informs us, that Valerius 
Corvus, who lived to the age of an hundred, 
spent the latter part of his long life in the cultiva- 
tion and improvement of his farm. It is remak- 
ableofthia celebrated person, that no less than 
forty-six years intervened between his first and 
his last consulship ; so that his career of honours 
WAS equal to that period which our ancestors 
marked out for the commencement of old age.* 
But his felicity did not terminate with his re- 
tiring from public atlairs ; on the contrary, he 
was in one respect at least even happier in the 
latter part of his life, than when he filled the 
first offices of the state; as his great age at the 
same time that it exempted him from the fatigue 
of bearing an active part in the administration 
uf the commonwealth, added weight and in- 
fluence to his general credit and authority." 

The crown and glory of grey hairs is, indeed, 
that kind of authority which thus arises from a 
respectable old age. How considerable did this 
appear in those venerable personages, Cascilius 
Metellus and Attilius Calatinus!'^ You remem- 
ber, no doubt, the singular and celebrated eulogy 
inscribed on the monument of the latter : that 

E&ll nations agreed in esteeming him as the first 
f^*Wlien Seirius Tullius classed the Roman people, h« 
illvided Ihtit ages into three periods ; limiting childhood to tbs T 
age of sc«enteen, youth to forly-six, and old age from thence- 
to the endoflifc— rfni. Gel. i. 28, 
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of Romans/' Tlie influence he maintained €irer 
his fellow-citizens, was certainly founded upon 
the most unquestionable claim, since his merit 
was thus universally acknowledged and admired. 
To the instances already mentioned, I might add 
our late chief pontiff Publius Crassus, together 
with Marcus Lepidus* who succeeded him in 
that dignity. And, if it were necessary, I might 
enlarge this illustrious list with the revered 
names of Paulus £milius, Scipio Africanus, and 
Fabius Maximus, the latter of whom I have 
already taken occasion to mention with peculiar 
esteem. These were all of them men of suchi^ 
proved and respected characters, that even their 
very nod alone carried with it irresistible autho- 
rity. In a word, that general deference which is 
ever paid to a wise and good old man, especially 
if his virtues have been dignified by the public 
honours of his country, affords a truer and more 
solid satisfaction thaA all the pleasures which 
attend on the gay season of life. 

But let it be remembered, my noble friends, 
that when I speak thus advantageously of that 
portion of life we are now considering, I would 
b6 understood to mean only that respectable old 
age which stand supported on the firm founda^ 
tion of a well-spent youth. Agreeably to this 
principle, I oncedeclared upon a public occasion, 
that '^ miserable indeed must that old man be, 
whose former life stood in need of an apology ;* 



a sentiment which, I had the satislaction to 
observe, was received by the whole audience 
with unconunoii applause. It is not merely 
wrinckles and yrey hairs, which can command 
that authoritative veneration of which 1 have 
been speaking: He alone shall taste this sweet 
fruit of revered age, whose former years have 
been distinguished by an uniform series of 
laudable and meritorious actions. 

But besides those more important advantages 
I have already pointed out, as attending an 
honourable old age ; it may be farther observed, 
that there are certain customary deferences and 
attentions which, although they may be consider- 
ed, perhaps, as common and insignificant cere- 
monials, are undoubtedly, however, ver}^ honour- 
able marks of general respect. Observances of 
this kind are strictly practised in our own coun- 
try -, as, indeed, they likewise are in every other, 
in proportion to its advancement in civilized and 
polished manners. It is said that Lysander, whom 
Ijust now took occasion to mention, used fre- 
quently to remark that LacedEemon, of all the' 
cities he knew, was the most eligible for an old 
man's residence: and it mast be acknowledged, 
there is no place in the world where age is treated 
with so much civility and regard. Accordingly 
it is reported, that a certain Athenian far ad- 
vanced in yearscoming into the theatre at Athens 
when it was extremely crowded, not one of his 
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countrymen had the good manners to make room 
for him ; but when he approached that part of 
the theata'e which was appropriated to the Lace- 
daemonian ambassadors, they every one of them 
rose up, and offered him a place among them. 
Repeated claps of applause immediately ensued 
from the whole assembly : upon which one of 
the spectators remarked, ^* that the Athenians 
understood politeness much better than they 
practised it." 

There are many excellent rules established in 
the sacred college of which I am a member,^ 
one of these, as it relates to the particular cir- 
cumstance immediately under consideration, I 
cannot forbear mentioning. Every augur 
delivers his opinion upon any question in debate, 
according to his seniority in point of years; and 
he takes precedency of all the younger members, 
even although they should be in the highest 
degree his superiors in point of rank. 

And now I will venture once more to ask, if 
there is a pleasure in any of the mere sensual 
gratifications, which can equal the satisfaction 
arising from these valuable privileges thus con- 
ferred on old age ? To which I will only add, 
that he who knows how to enjoy these honour- 
able distinctions with suitable dignity to the con- 
elusion of his days, may be considered as having 
supported his part on the great theatre of the 
world with uniform spirit and propriety ; and 
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not, like an unpractised player, to have disgrace, 
fully failed io the last Bnishing act of the drama. 
I shall be told, perhaps, (hat if we look into 
the world, we shall find " petulance, moroaeuesa, 
and even avarice itself, are infirmities which 
generally break out and discover themselves in 
old age." But the fact is, these moral diseases 
of the mind, are rather the constitutional imper- 
fections of the man in whom they reside, than 
necessary defects inseparable from the wane of 
life. Indeed this peevishness of temper may, 
I will not say be justified, but certainty at least 

I in some measure excused, from that suspicion 
which old men are too apt to entertain, of their 
being generally marked by the younger part of 
ibe world as objects of their scorn and deri> 
pion. Add to this, that where the constitution 
tf broken and worn out, the mind becomes the 
more setisible of every little offence, and is dis- 
post-d to magnify unintentional slights into real 
Uid designed insults. But this captious and 
irritable disposition incident to this season of life, 
nay be much softened and subdued in a mind 
actuated by the principles of good manners, and ■ 
improved by liberal accomplishments. Exam- j 

fjlles of this kind must have occurred to every 1 
■Ban's experience of the world ; as they are fro- j 
gently exhibited also on the stage. What a ' 
striking contrast, for instance, between the two' 
old men in Terence's play called the Brothers! 
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Mitio is all mildness and good humour ; whereas 
Demea, on the contrary, is represented as an 
absolute churl. The fiau^t, in short, is plainly 
this ; as it is not every kind of wine, so neither 
is it every sort of temper, that turns sour by age. 
But I must observe at the same time, there is a 
certain gravity of deportment extremely becom- 
ing in advanced years ; and which, as in other 
virtues, when it preserves its proper bounds and 
does not d^enerate into an acerbity of manners, 
I very much approve. As to aoarice ; it is in« 
conceivable for what purpose that passion should 
find admittance into an old man's breast. For 
surely nothingcan be more irrational and absurd, 
than to increase our provision for the road, the 
nearer we approach to our joume/s end. 

It remains only to consider the fourth and last 
imputation on that period of life at which I am 
arrived. " Old age,'* it seems, " must neces- 
" sarily be a state of much anxiety and dis- 
^^ quietude, from the near approach of death." 
That the hour of dissolution cannot possibly be 
far distant from an old man, is most undoubtedly 
certain ; but unhappy indeed must he be, if in so 
long a course of years he has yet to learn, that 
there is nothing in that circumstance which can 
reasonably alarm his fears. On the contraiy, it 
is an event either utterly to be disregarded, if it 
extinguish the soul's existence ; or much to be 
wished, if it convey her to some region where 
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she shall continue to exist for eVer. One of (hoSe 
two consequences must necessarily ensue the dis- 
union of Jhe soul and body ; there is no other 
possible alternative. What then have 1 to fear, 
if after death 1 shall either not be miserable, or 
shall certainly be happy ?*" But after all, is 
there any man, how young soever he may he, 
who can be so weak as to promise himself, with 
confidence, that he shall live eVen till night? 
In fact, young people are more exposed to mortal 
accidents, than even the aged. They are also 
not only more liable to natural diseases ; but as 
they are generally attacked by them in a more 
violent manner, are obliged to obtain their cure, 
if they happen to recover, by a more painful 
course of medical operations. Hence it is that 
■there are but few among mankind who arrive at 
old age ;' and this, (to remark it by the way) 
will suggest a reason why the afiairs of the world 
are no better conducted. For age brings along 
with it experience, discretion, and judgment; 
withoutiwhich, no well-formed government could 
have been established, or can be maintained. 
But not to wander irom the point under onr 
present consideration ; why should death be 

* It appean by calculations fonned on the bills of moTtality, 
that out of an hundred persons born in the same week', there 
an not more than ten who reach furty-iix years. Bui it is 
proper to add, that this computation ii baitt on the hatock 
that is made of the human species by beinf; croirdeJ togc^er 
io large cities. 

f2 
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deemed an evil peculiarly impending on old age, 
when daily experience proves, that it is common 
to every other period of human life ? Of this 
truth, both you and I, Scipio, have a very severe 
conviction in our respective families ; in yours, 
by the premature decease of your two brothers, 
who had given their friends a most promising 
earnest that their merit would one day raise 
them to the highest honours of the state: 
and in mine, by the loss of my truly excellent 

son.* 
It will be replied, perhaps, that '' youth may 

at least entertain the hope of enjoying many ad- 
ditional years ; whereas a man cannot rationally 
encourage so pleasing an expectation/' But is 
it not a mark of extreme weakness, to rely upon 
precarious contingencies, and to consider an 
event as absolutely to take placte, which is alto- 
gether doubtful and uncertain ? But admitting 
that the young may indulge this expectation with 
tiie highest reason ; still the advantage evidently 
lies on the side of the old ; as the latter is already 
in possession of that length of life, which the 
former can only hope to attain. ^^ Length of 
life,'' did I say ? Good Gods ! what is there in 
the utmost extent of human duration, that can 
properly be called long ; even if our days should 
prove as numerous asthoseof Arganthonius, the 
king of the Tartessi ; who reigned, as history 
tells us, eighty years, and lived to the age of an 



hundred and twenty !" In my own opinion in- 
deed, no portion of time can justly be deemed 
long, that will necessarily have an end ; since the 
. longest, when once it is elapsed, leaves not a 
trace behind,and nothing valuable remains with 
us but the conscious satisfaction of having 
employed it well. Thus, hours and days, 
months and years, glide imperceptibly away ; the 
past never to return ; the future involved in im- 
penetrable obscurity ! But whatever the extent 
of our present duration may prove, a wise and 
good man ought to be contented with the allotted 
measure; remembering that it is in life, as on 
the stage, where it is not necessary in order to 
be approved, that the actor's part should conti- 
nue to theconclusion of the drama : it is sufficient 1 
in whatever scene he shall make his final exit, that * 
he supports the character assigned him with de- 
served applause. The truth is, a small portion 
of time is abundantly adequate to the purposes of 
honour and virtue. But should our years con- 
tinue to be multiplied ; a wise man will no more 
lament his entrance into old age, than the hus- 
bandman regrets when the bloom and fragrancy 
of the spring is passed away, that summer or 
autumn is arrived. Youth is the vernal season 
of life; and the 6/oMom« it thenputsforth, arej 
indications of those future fruits which are to be * 
I gathered in the succeeding periods. Now the 
LproperyrKi'/ to be gathered in the winter of our 



di^s, is. 88 I have repeatedly observed, to be 
able to look buck with self-approving satisfaction 
on the happy and abundant produce of more 
active years. 

But to resume the principal point we were dis- 
cussing — Every event agreeable to the course of 
nature, ought to be looked upon as a real good : 
and surely none can be more natural than for an 
old man to die. It is true, youth likewise standg ' 
exposed to the same dissolution ; but it is a dis- 
solution contrary to nature's evident intentions, 
and in direct opposition to her strongest efforts. 
In the latter instance; the privation of life may 
be resembled to a fire forcibly extinguished by 
a deluge of water ; in the former, to a fire spon- 
taneously and gradually going out from a total 
consumption of its fuel. Or, to have recourse 
to another illustration ; as fruit before it is ripe 
cannot, without some degree of force, be sepa- 
rated from the staJk, but drops of itself when 
perfectly mature ; so the disunion of the soul 
and body is effected in tlie young by dint of vi- 
olence, but is wrought in the old by a mere full- 
ness and completion of years. This ripeness for 
death 1 perceive in myself with much satisfaction ; 
and I look forward to my dissolution as to a se- 
cure haven, where I shall at length find a happy 
repose from the fatigues of a long voyage. 

Every stage of human life, except the last, it 
marked out by certain and defined limits ; old 
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! age alone has no precise and determinate bound- 
ary.' It may well therefore be sustained to any 
period, how far soever it may be extended, pro- , 
vided a man isca|>able of performing those offic&lii J 
which are suited to this season of life, and preHa 
serves at the same time a perfect indifieren(« 
with respect to its continuance. Old age, undei 
these circumstances, and with these sentiments, 
may be animated with more courage and forti- 
tude than is usually found evea in the prime of 
I life. Accordingly Solon, it is said, being ques- 
|i tioned by the tyrant Pisistratus, what it was that 
[ inspired him with the boldness to oppose his 
I measures? bravely replied, "my old age,'"" 
I Nevertheless, the most desirable manner of jield- 
Ling up our lives is, when Nature herself, while 
our understanding and our other senses t still 
t remain unimpaired, thinks proper to destroy the 
, work of her own hand ; as the artist who con- 
' Btructed the machine, is beat qualified to take it 
to pieces. In short, an old man should neither 
, be anxious to preserve the small portion of life 
I which remains to him ; nor forward to resign it 
ivithout a just cause. It was one of the prohibi- 
, ^oiis of Pythagoras " not to quit our post of life 
vithout being authorized by the commander who 



* See n 



e 61. 
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t Tb« Stoict contidereil the uDdenUailing m in the nnmbci 
of ihe scnMs. 

yUL Acad. Quit. iv. 10. 
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placed us in it :'* that is, not without the per- 
mission of the Supreme Being/^ 

The Epitaph which the wise Solon ordered to 
be inscribed on his monument, expresses his wish 
that his death might not pass undistinguished by 
the sorrowful exclamations of his surviving* 
friends. It was natural, I confess, to desire to be 
remembered with regret by those with whom he 
had been intimately and tenderly connected ; 
yet I am inclined to give the preference to the 
sentiment of Ennius, in those famous lines, 

" Nor bud Umentf nor silent tear deplore 
The fate of Enniui when he breathes no more/' 

In this poet's estimation, death, which opens the 
way to immortality, is by no means a subject of 
reasonable lamentation. The act of dying may 
indeed be attended with a sense of pain ; but a 
pain however which cannot be of long conti- 
nuance ; especially to a man gresAly advanced in 
years. And as to the consequence of death ; it 
must either be a state of total insensibility, or of 
sensations much to be desired. This is a truth 
upon which we ought continually to meditate 
from our earliest youth, if we would be impressed 
with a just and firm contempt of death ; as with- 
out this impression, it is impossible to enjoy 
tranquillity. For as death is a change which, 
sooner, or later, perhaps even this very moment 
we must inevitably undergo ; is it possible that 
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he who lives in the perpetual dread of an event 
with which he is every instant threatened, should 
know the satisfaction of possessing an undis- l 
turbed repose and serenity of mind ? 

When I reflect on the conduct of Junius Bru- 
tus, who lost his life in the support of the liber- 
ties of his country ; on the twoDecii, who rushed 
to certain death from the same patriotic princi- 
ple ;^ on Marcus Attilius, who delivered himselC^ 
upto the torture of a most cruel execution, that he ■ 
might not forfeit his word of honour which he had 
pledged to the enemy ;" on the two Scipios, who, 
if it had been possible, would willingly have form- 
ed a rampart with their own bodies against the ' 
invasion of the Carthaginians ; '* on Lucius Paul- 
lus, your illustrious ^grandfather, who by his heroic 
death expiated the ignominy we sustained by the 
temerity of his colleague, at the battle of Can- ( 
nte ; " on Marcus Marcellus, whose magnanimity i 
was so universally respected, that even the most i 
cruel of our enemies would not sufler his dead^'* 
body to be deprived of funeral honours:™ when ' 
I reflect, I say, not only on the generous contempt ^ 
of life which these heroic personages exhibited, ' 
but that whole legions of our troops (particular 
instances o( which I have produced in my treatise 
on Roman Antiquities) have frequently marched 
with undaunted courage and even alacrity, to 
attacks, from wliich they were well persuaded not 
one of them could live lo retuni ; it should seem 
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there is little occasion to enlai^e upon the con- 
tempt of death . For if the very common soldiers 
of our armies, who are frequently raw illiterate 
young peasants, are thus capable of despising its 
imaginary terrors ; shall old age, with all the 
superior advantages of reason and philosbplqf 
tremble at the thoughts of its near approach ? 

The distate with which, in passing through the 
several stages of our present being, we leave be- 
hind us the respective enjoyments peculiar to 
each ; must necessarily, I should think, in the 
close of its latest period, render life itself no 
longer desirable. Infancy and youth, manhood 
and old age, have each of them their peculiar 
and appropriate pursuits. But does youth re- 
gret the toys of infancy, or manhood lament that 
it has no longer a taste for the amusements of 
youth ? The season of manhood has also its suita^ 
ble objects, that are exchanged for others in old 
age ; and these too, like all the preceding, b^ 
come languid and insipid in their turn.* Now 

* Cicero derives consolation to his reader from this diigail 
which attends even the proper and reasonable pursuits of mm, 
at he advances from one period to another of his present being. 
Mr. Pope in his ethic epistles has placed this changeful dispoil- 
tion in human nature, in a more mortifying point of view j and 
no less agreeably to truth, than to the satiric genius of his 
muse, has represented the successive variations in those objects 
which engage the passiona of the generality of mankindj as no 
better than a change of play things from the cradle to the grave: 
Behold the child, by nature's kindly law, 
PleasM with a rattle, tickled with a straw. 



when this state of absolute satiety \s at length 
arrived ; when we have enjoyed the satisfactions 
peculiar to old age, till we have no longer any 
relish remaining for them ; it is then that death 
may justly be considered as a mature and season- 
able event. 

And now, among the different sentiments of 
the philosophers concerning the consequence of 
our final dissolution, may 1 not venture to declare 
my own ? and the rather, as the nearer death 
advances towards me, the more clearly I seem 
to discern its real nature. 

I am well convinced then, that my dear de- 
parted friends, your two illustrious fathers, are 
so far from having cea«etl to live ; that the state 
they now enjoy can alone with propriety be 
called life. The soul, during her confinement 
within this prison of the body, is doomed by 
fate to undergo a. severe penance. For her na- 
tive seat is in heaven ; and it is with reluctance 
that she is forced down from tliose celestial man- 
sions into these lower regions, where all is foreign 
and repugnant to her divine nature." But the 



Some livelier plaything gives his youth delight, 
A little louder, but as empty quite. 
Scarfs, garters, gold, amnse his riper stage ; 
And beads and pray'r-bootis are the toy* of age : 
Fleas'd with this bauble as with tliat before. 
Till tir'd hctleep«, nnd life's poor play is o'er. 

Eisay on Man, xi 
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Gods, I am persuaded, have thus widely dissem- 
inated immortal spirits, and clothed them with 
human bodies, that there might be a race of in- 
telligent creatures, not only to have dominion 
over this our earth, but to contemplate the ho0t 
of heaven, and imitate in their moral conduet 
the same beautiful order and uniformity, so cmi- 
spicuous in those splendid orbs. This opinion I 
am induced to embrace, not only as agreeable to 
the best deductions of reason, but in just dele* 
rence also to the authority of the noblest and 
most distinguished philosophers. Accordinglj 
Pythagoras and his followers (who were formerly 
distinguished by the name of the Italic Sect), 
firmly maintained, that the human soul is a de- 
tached part, or emanation, from the great uni- 
versal soul of the world .^ I am further ooDi. 
firmed in my belief, of the soul's immortality, by 
the discourse which Socrates, whom the orade 
of Apollo pronounced to be the wisest of men,* 
held upon this subject just before his death. In 
a word, when I consider the faculties with whidi 
the human mind is endued ; its amazing celerity; 
its wonderful power in recollecting past events, 
and sagacity in discerning future ; together with 
its numberless discoveries in the several arts and 
sciences, I feel a conscious conviction that this 
active, comprehensive principle, cannot possibly 
be of a mortal nature. And as this unceasing 
activity of the soul derives its energy from its own 



intrinsic and eaaential po«-ers, ■without receiving 
it from any foreign, or external impulae; it neces- 
sarily follows (as it is absurd to suppose the soul 
would desert itself)) that its activity must con- 
tinue for ever. But farther ; as the soul is evi- 
dently a simple, uncompounded substance, with> 
out any dissimilar parts or heterogeneous mix- 
ture, it cannot therefore bedivided ; consequently 
it cannot perish. I might add, that the facility 
and expedition with which youth are taught to 
acquire numberless very difficult arts, is a strong 
presumption that the soul possessed a consider- 
able portion of knowledge, before it entered into 
the human form ; and that what seems to be re- 
ceived from instruction, is, in fact, no other than 
a reminiscence, or recollection, of ita former 
ideas. This at least is the opinion of Plato.*" 

Xenophon, likewise, representathe elder Cyrus 
in his lust moments, as expressing hia belief in 
the soul's immortality in the following terms. 
" O ! my sons ; do not imagine when death 
shall have separated me from you, that I shall 
cease to exist. You beheld not my soul whilst 
I continued amongst you ; yet you concluded 
that I had one, from the actions you saw me 
perform ; infer the same when you shall see me 
no more. If the souls of departed worthies, did 
not watch over and guard their surviving fame; 
the renown of their illustrious actions would soon 
be worn oul of the memorv of men," For my 
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own part, I never could be persuaded that the 
soul could properly be said to live whilst it re- 
mained in this mortal body, or that it ceased 
to live when death had dissolved the vital union. 
I never could believe, either that it became Yoid 
of sense when it escaped from its connection witii 
senseless matter, or that its intellectual poweM 
were not enlarged and improved when it was 
discharged and refined from all corporeal ad-^ 
mixture. When death has disunited die human 
frame, we clearly see what becomes of its mate- 
rial parts ; as they apparently return to the seve* 
ral elements out of which they were originallj 
composed; but the soul continues to remain 
invisible both when she is present in the body, 
and when she departs out of it. Nothing 
nearly resembles death, as sleep ; and nothing 
strongly intimates the divinity of the soul, 
what passes in the mind upon that occasion.* 
For the intellectual principle in man, during this 
state of relaxation and fi^eedom from external 
impressions, frequently looks forward into futu- 
rity, and discerns events ere time has yet brought 
them forth ;^ a plain indication this, what the 
powers of the soul will hereafter be, when she 
shall be delivered from the restraints of her pre- 
sent bondage. If I should not therefore be mis- 
taken in this my firm persuasion, you will have 
reason, my sons, when death shall have removed 
me from vour view, to revere me as a sacred and 
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celestial spirit. But although the soul should 
perish with the body, 1 recommend it to you, 
nevertheless, to honour my memory with a pious 
and inviolable regard, in obedience to the im- 
mortal Gods ; by whose power and providence . 
this beautiful fabric of the uitiverse is sustained 
and governed ." — Such were the sentiments of the 
dyingCyrus; permit me now to express my own. 
Never Scipio, can I believe that your illustri- 
ous ancestors, together with many other excel- 
lent personages whom I need not particularly 
name, would have so ardently endeavoured to 
merit the honourable remembrance of posterity, 
had they not been persuaded that they had a real 
interest in the opinion which future generations 
might entertain concerning them. And do you 
imagine, my noble friends (if I may be indulged 
in an old man's privilege to boast of himself), do 
you imagine I would have undergone those la- 
bours I have sustained both in my civil and mili- 
tary employments, if 1 had supposed that the con- 
scious satisfaction 1 received from the glory of 
my actions, was to terminate with my present ex- 
istence ? If such had been my persuasion would 
it not have been far better and more rational, to 
have passed my days in an undisturbed and indo- 
lent repose, without labour and without conten- 
tion ?** But my mind, by 1 know not what secret 
impulse, was ever raising its views into future 
ages ; strongly persuadetl that I should then only 
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begin to /toe, when I ceased to exist in the pre- 
sent world. Indeed, if the soul were not na- 
turally immortal ; never, surely, would thede«re 
of immortal glory be a passion which always ex- 
erts itself with the greatest force in the noblest 
and most exalted bosoms.* 

Tell me, my friends, whence is it, that thpae 
men who have made the greatest advances in true 
wisdom and genuine philosophy, are observed 
to meet death with the most perfect equanimity; 
while the ignorant and unimproved part of our 
species, generally see its approach with the ut- 
most discomposure and reluctance ? Is it not 
because the more enlightened the mind is, and 
the farther it extends its view, the more clearly 

* " Oneof the best springs of generous and worthy actkNU," 
M a yrerj elegant and ingenious moralist observes, " it die 
having generous and worthy thoughts of ourselves. Whoever 
has a mean opinion of the dignity of his nature, will act in no 
higher a rank than he has allotted himself in his own estimatioii. 
If he considers his being as circunucribed by the uncertain 
term of a few years, his designs will be contracted into the 
same narrow span he imagines is to bound his existence. 
How can he exalt his thoughts to any thing great and nobk» 
who believes that after a short turn on the stage of this worlds 
he is to sink into oblivion, and to lose his oonsdousnen lor 
ever ? For .this reason — there is not a more improving ex- 
ercise of the human mind, than to be frequently reviewing its 
own great privileges and endowments ; nor a more effe^wd 
means to awaken in us an ambition raised above low olgccti 
and little pursuits, than to value ourselves as heirs of eternity/* 

^Spect. No. 210. 
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it discerns in the hour of its diawlotioD (what 
narrow and vulgar souls are too short-aighted to 
discover), that it is taking its flight into t 

happier regions ? 

For my own part, I feet myself transported] 
with the most ardent impatience to join the I 
society of my two departed friends, your illui 
trious iathers ; whose characters 1 greatly re* 
spected, and whose persons f sincerely loved. 
Nor is this, my earnest desire, confloed to those 
excellent persons with whom 1 was formerly I 
connected; I ardently wish to visit also those ■ 
celebrated worthies, of whose honourable con- 
duct I have heard and read much, or whose 
virtues I have myself commemorated in some of 
my writings.^ To this glorious assemhly I am , 
speedily advancing ; and I would not be turned 
back in my journey, even upon the assured con- 
dition that my youth, like that of Pe\ias, tthould 
again he restored.* The sincere truth is, if 
some divinity would confer upon me a new grant 
of my life, and replace me once more in the 
cradle ; I would utterly, and without the least 
hesitation, reject the offer : having well nigh 
finished my race, I have no inclination to return 
to the goal. For what has life to recommend it? 
Or rather indeed to what evils does it not expose 'I 
us? But admit that its eatisfactious are many* , 
yet surely there is a time when »e have had a 
sufficient measure of its enjoyments, and may 
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well depart contented with our share of the feast : 
for I mean not, in imitation of some very con- 
siderable philosophers, to represent the condition 
of human nature as a subject of just lamen- 
tation ."^ On the contrary, 1 am for from regret- 
ting that life was bestowed upon me ; as I have 
the satisfaction to think that I have employed it 
in such a manner, as not to have lived in vain. 
In short, I consider this world as a place which 
nature never designed for my permanent abode ; 
and I look upon my departure out of it, not aa 
being driven from my habitation, but as leavings 
my inn. , 

O ! glorious day! when I shall retire from this 
low and sordid scene to associate with the divine 
assembly of departed spirits : and not with those 
only whom I just now mentioned, but with my 
dear Cato ; that best of sons and most valuable 
of men ! It was my sad fate to lay his body on 
the funeral pile,®® when by the course of nature 
I had reason to hope, he would have performed 
the same last office to mine. His soul, however, 
did not desert me, but still looked back upon me 
in its flight to those happy mansions, to which he 
was assured I should one day follow him. If I 
seemed to bear his death with fortitude, it waa 
by no means that I did not most sensibly feel the 
loss I had sustained : it was because I supported 
myself with the consoling reflection, that we 
could not long be separated .•• 
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Thus to think, and thug to act, has enabled me, 
Scipio, to bear up under a load of years with 
that ease and complacency which both you and 
Laelius have so frequently, it seems, remarked 
with admiration ; as indeed it has rendered my 
old age not only do inconvenient state to me, but 
even an agreeable one. And after all, should 
this my firm persuasion of Ihe soul's immortality, 
prove to be a mere delusion ; it is at least a pleas- 
ing delusion ; and I will cherish it to my latest 
breath.''' I have the satisfaction in the mean- 
time to be assured, that if death should utterly 
extinguish my existencCras some minute philo- 
sophers assert; the groundless hope I entertained 
ofan after-life in some better slate, cannot expose 
me to the derision of these wonderful sages, 
when they and I shall be no more. In all events, 
and even admitting that our expectations of 
immortality are utterly vain; there is a certain 
period, nevertheless, when death would be a 
consummation most earnestly to be desired. For 
nature has appointed to Ihe days of man, as to all 
things else, their proper limits, beyond which 
they are no longer of any value. In fine, old 
age, may be considered as the last scene in the 
great drama of life ; and one would not, surely 
wish to lengthen out his part till he sunk down 
sated with repetition, and exhausted with fatigue. 

These, my noble friends, are the reflections 1 

had to lay before vou on the subject of old age ; 

q2 
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a period to which I hope, you will both of you 
in due time arme, and proTe by your own expe- 
rience, the truth of what I have asserted to yoQ 
on mine. 
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CICERO'S ESSAY ON OLD AGE. 



Bf WILUAM MELMOTH, Em. 



(1) Titus Pomponius Attic us was de- 
scended from a family rath^ ancient and honour- 
able, thah conspicuous by rank and dignities. 
But be ennobled it by his uncommon virtues; 
and there is not to be found, perhaps, in all the 
annals of history, a more memorable person than 
this celebrated Roman . For without any advan- 
tage of birth, or station ; without any uncom- 
mon superiority of genius ; without ever having 
filled any office in the state, or taken even the 
smallest part in the political contentions of his 
country ; his character stands distinguished 
amongst the most shining of his illustrions con- 
temporaries. But although his fame hath been 
thus transmitted through a long succession of 
ages, unsullied by censure or suspicion ; a late 
critic, of no inconsiderable note in the republic 
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of letters, has had the sin^larity, shall it be 
called ? or waat of candour, to enter his protest 
in form against the validity of his well-established * 
reputation. To endeavour to vindicate from 
groundless cavils, a character which hath so long 
been in possession of general esteem, may be 
thought an instance of unnecessary and too 
officious zeal ; For ^* the most pleasing of all 
harmony/ (as the eloquent Balzac ingeniously 
remarks) ^^ arises from the dissenting voice of a 
single individual, when mixed in the general 
concert of universal applause/' Nevertheless, it 
may be a matter of some curiosity, to examine 
by what means and with what success, the Abbe 
St Real has been able to discover those secret 
qpots in th^ character of Atticus, which had 
lain concealed from every eye but his own. 

This prejudiced critic, whose literary merit, 
however, in other respects, it would be great 
ii\ju8tice not to admire, and acknowledge, ban 
oomponed an ingenious treatise in order to prove, 
that Atticus was ^* a man of more artifice than 
probity ; governing himself in all his social con- 
nections of every kind, by no higher a principle 
than the ungenerous refinement of an artful and 
selfish policy." To support this charge, it be. 
came necessary to blast the crddit of a content 
poiraiy witness: wfadse testimony in favour of 
Atticus was never suspected, till St. Real found 
it eipedient for his purpose, to call it m quea- 
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tion. Accordingly this writer pretends, fliat 
Cornelius Nepos is so little to be relied upon 
in the account he hath given of Atticus, that 
either through ignorance or insincerity, he hath 
related circumstances in the life of his friend, 
which are expressly contradicted by Cicero's 
letters. If this assertion could be maintained, 
it would undoubtedly ver}- much weaken, if not 
entirely destroy, the authority of this historian ; 
but the instances the French critic alleges in 
support of this accusation, are either produced 
from passages of very ambiguous import, or 
founded upon readings which the most judicious 
commentators have unanimously rejected. Thus 
the Roman biographer affirms that Atticus, nul- 
lius res neque pras neque manceps facias est; 
the meaning of which St. Real supposes to be, 
that " Atticus was never engaged in that sort of 
pecuniary rommerce which was carried on by 
the Roman knights, in farming the public re- 
venues." This interpretation might very justly 
be disputed with him. But takingthe words in 
the sense he chooses they should be understood; 
the passage he produces in contradiction to them 
from Cicero's letters, is by no means sufficieut 
for the purpose. As it stands indeed in the 
critic's quotation, it is full to his point ; Tu alt- 
quid Publicanus ^cwrfi*. [adAt, xi. 15.] But 
Lambinus, Graevius, Gronovius, and the judi- 
cious Mongault, all agree in reading Tu aliquid 
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Publicanus pendis : a reading that utterly de- 
stroys the pretended inconsistency of Cornelius 
Nepos with Cicero. 

But St. Real, not contented with thus attempt- 
ing to blast the credit of this author as an histo- 
rian, endeavours to sink him still lower in the 
opinion of the reader, by representing him " as 
having been holden in no esteem by his contem- 
poraries ; the only illustrious part of his life 
being," it seems, " his friendship with Atticus." 
As the ingenious critic rests this assertion singly 
upon his own unsupported authority ; it might 
be sufficient to reply, that he has no right to be 
credited till he can produce a less prejudiced 
witness. But the truth is, the assertion is not 
only without proof, but against the clearest and 
most express evidence. For it appears that Cor- 
nelius Nepos lived in high repute and intimacy, 
not only with Atticus, but Cicero ; with the latter 
of whom be was long engaged in a correspond- ■ 
ence of letters, some fragments of which are 
gtill extant. A late French historian of Cicero's 
life expresses some surprise, that as Nepos lived 

I in this friendly intercourse with Cicero, the latter 
■hould not have taken the least notice of him in 
any of his writings ; but his wonder would have 
ceased, if he had recollected a passage in the 
letters to Atticus, where Cicero expressly speaks 
of himiisaman whose name would descend with 

phonour to the latest posterity. [vid.adAt.xvi.d.] 
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But it is not the Roman orator alone who baa 

done justice to hischaracter : other distinguished 
authors who flourished in the same age with I 
Cornelius Nepos, or not long after, have also j 
borne testimony to his merit. Catullus aiUl 
dressed his poeras to him ; Pliny the naturaliitJ 
appeals to his authority in various parts of bis 1 
works ; and his nephew, the younger Pliny, 
mentions him as a credit to the country in which 
he was boni. 

Having thus endeavoured to restore this ele> I 
gant historian to his just rank in the literary and i 
moral world ; I may venture to appeal to hit I 
evidence in favour of one of the most distin- 
guished characters that ever dignified a private i 
Station. It was in a private station, indeed, that \ 
Atticus chose to pass his life ; not because he ' 
was too indolent, but too hontst, to take a part 
with his ambitious contemporaries in those un- 
worthy contests for place and power, in which 
they were universally eng^ed. His reputation 
and interest would easily have opened his way 
to the most important employments of the com- 
monwealth ; but he declined to solicit them : 
well persuaded that whatever benefit might ac- 
crue to himself from those dignities, it would be 
a hopeless attempt, in the distracted situation in 
which public afl^rs were then thrown, to exer- 
cise them with any advantage to his country. 

But although Atticus, it is probable, saw too 
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dearly into the designs of the principal leaden 
of both &ctions, to engage in the measures of 
either ; yet hegenerously employed his credit and 
fortune in relieving the distresses of the partizans 
of each, as they had occasion, in their several 
turns, to take the benefit of his equal assistance. 
Thus, when after the battle of Modena, Anthony 
and his adherents were generally looked upoD 
as irrecoverably ruined, and many of the friends 
of that chief had actually forsaken him ; Atticus 
had the singular courage to stand forth as the 
protector of his wife and family, and of several 
others among Anthony's persecuted followers. 
In pursuance of the same generous principle, be 
supplied Brutus with very considerable remit- 
tances, when that unsuccessful patriot found it 
no longer prudent to continue in Rome. And let 
it be here observed to the particular honour of 
Atticus, that while the rest of his d^^erate 
countrymen were plundering the provinces 
abroad, or bartering their integrity at home, in 
order to procure a supply to their unbounded 
luxuries, he preserved a constant resource for 
these his well-directed bounties, by the most re- 
gular and judicious economy. It is very remark* 
able, however, that when the aiiairs of those whe 
were concerned in destroying Ceesar, were in a 
prosperous train, and a proposal was set on foot 
to raise a lund for their support, by a general 
subscription among the Roman knights, Atticus 



refused to be present at aiiy meeting for that pur- 
pose. It was his invariable maxim not to be ea- 
gaged in any measures which had the appearance 
tf being concerted byafaction ; and he told ihe 
persons who applied to him on that occasion, that i 
Brutus might freely command his purse, but that-l 
he would in no sort concur in forwarding the J 
projected association. This indeed would have f 
been to violatethe wise neutrality lie had hitherto I 
religiously maintained, and in which it was hi» I 
laudable reso'ulion invariably to persevere. Bjr I 
this conduct he pave a pregnant proof to the I 
world, that his bounty flowed from much too 
pure and enlarged a source to he diverted into 1 
the narrow and polluted channels of parly * 
politics. 

It was this spirit of universal philanthropy, 
together with the uncommon and irresistible in- 
fluence of his conciliating talents, that rendered 
him esteemed and beloved by men of the most 
opposite designs and dispositions. Thus, al- 
though he neither flattered the power, nor in any 
respect promoted the ambitious purposes of 
Csesar orPompey, Anthony or Brutus, Cicero or 
Clodius ; yet he had the singular address to pre- 
serve without the least diminution the friendship 
of each, even at the time when the contrariety 
of their respective interests rendered them the 
most irreconcilable enemies to one another. 
But if it required v^ry uncommon qualities to be 
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able to maintain a firm place in the aflfectioiui of 
contending chiefs, when their mutual animositiea 
were raging with the utmost violence, it required 
still greater perhaps, to reconcile riyal geniuses, 
and prevent emulation from breaking out into 
enmity. This extraordinary effect, however, 
Atticus had powers to produce, with r^;ard to 
the two noblest orators that ever figured in the 
Roman forum ; Cicero and Hortensius. He 
stood between them as their common cientre of 
union ; and while they were contending together 
for the glorious prize of eloquence, it was by bis 
means that their mutual friendship never suffered 
the least abatement or interruption. In short, 
it appears to have been the generous pleasure 
and honourable purpose of his own life, — 

-— * to spread friendships and to oorerlteats. 

He has been accused nevertheless, and it is the 
very candid and judicious M. Mongault who 
brings the accusation, of not having acted in the 
affair of Cicero's banishment with that warmth 
and sincerity which the latter had reason to ex** 
pect. But Cornelius Nepos, who was a common 
friend to both, expressly declares the contrary : 
affirming that in all the misfortunes which at- 
tended Cicero, he gave him the most unques- 
tionable marks of his zeal and fidelity. Mon* 
gault has grounded this charge upon some com- 
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plaints which Cicero throws out againet this hie 
celebrated friend, in aletter written tohimduring 
his exile. But the ingenious objector should 
have remembered upon this occasion, a very just 
maxim which he himself has advanced in one of 
his notes ; where he observes, " that the unfor- 
tunate are apt to be suspicious of their friends ; 
and frequently without reason." That this 
maxim is peculiarly applicable to the present 
question, there is the strongest reasons to believe, " 
both ft^m the general conduct of Atticus, and 
the remarkably dejected and querulous state of 
mind which Cicero appears to have laboured 
under during hts banishment. 

It is indeed altogether incredible, that he who 
was the general protector of all in distress; who 
never forgot a benefit, nor remembered an injury; 
who neither courted the power, nor followed 
the prosperity of any man ; in a word, that the 
humane, the generous, and the disinterested 
Atticus should have deserted the first and the 
warmest of his friends, at a time when he stood 
most in need of his good offices. The truth is, 
he was of all men the most punctual in acting up 
to the full extent of his obligations of every kind ; 
and he had such an abhorrence of deceit, that he 
never uttered a falsehood himself, or could 
endure it in another. To these singular virtues 
of the heart, he added the more shining accom- 
plisbinentsofthemind. He possest an excellent ' 
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taste forthepolite arts ; spoke theGreek language 
as well as his own, in its utmost purity and per- 
fection ; was perfectly well versed in the hirtoryc 
and antiquities of his country; and wasconndered 
as one of the most elegant writers of the refined 
age in which he flourished. In fine, and to som 
up his character in the words of an excelloif 
judge of men, and who was himself a shining 
ornament of his age and country ; *^ Atticas 
appears,"' says Sir William Temple, ^^ to imre 
been one of the wisest and best of the Romans; 
learned without pretending ; good without afite- 
tation ; bountiful without design ; a friend to all 
men in misfortunes,a flatterer to no man in power} 
a lover of mankind and beloved by them all. By 
these virtues and dispositions, he passed safe and 
untouched through all the flames of civil dissen* 
tions, that ravaged his country the greatest part 
of his life ; and though he never entered into any 
public afiairs, or particular factions of the state, 
yet he was fiivoured, honoured, and courted by 
them all, from Sylla to Augustus." Thus beloved 
and thus honoured he died in the seventy-first 
year of his age ; and, agreeably to his own direti^ 
tion, was conveyed in a private manner to the 
tomb of his ancestors erected on the Appian road. 
St. Real 11. p. 183. Mangatdt advert. Tom 
xi. p. 10. Aul. Gel. xv. 28. Plin. Ep. v. 3. 
iv. 28. Com. J^ep. in vit. At. Temple, i. p. 
175. Jbl. ed. 



(2) Titiu QuintiuBFlamininusflourished about 

the middle of the sixth century from the founda- 
tion of Rome, and was one of the most dift- 
ting^ished generals of the age in which he lived. 
The particular distress which gave occasion to 
the poem from whence these verses are quoted 
does not appear ; perhaps it arose from the part 
Flamininus look in his brother's disgrace, men- 
tioned in a subsequent note. 

The author of this poem was Quintus Ennius, 
one of the earliest of the Roman poets, and the.' 
first who attempted the Epic. Although bts ' 
works were extremely numerous, it is a few frag- 
ments of ihem only that have escaped the ravages 
of time. This is a loss the more to he regretted, 
as they appear to have been holden in the 
highest esteem by the most competent judges 
among his countrymen, not only of his own times, 
but of the subsequent and more refined ages, 
Lucretius taking notice of an opinion which j 
Enni us adopted concerning the transmigration 1 
of the soul, and which he had wrought into onfe | 
of his poems, breaks out into the following 
strains of applause ; — 

£»nRu ul noiler cecinil, qui primus anutno 
DtlitUt ex Helicone perenni/runde eorcmam. 
Per geitleit Italai hominum qua clara clueret. 

And there were some critics, as appears frotfl 1 
Horace, who did not scruple to place him in i 
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genius recommended him to the notice of Cato, 
who having found him in Sardinia when he had 
the government of that province as pnetor, took 
him under his protection and brought him to 
Rome : an act tliat did Cato not less honour, says 
the Roman historian of hit) life, than if he had 
derived from his administration of that island 
the most splendid triumph. But the most un- 
questionable proof of our poet's genius is, that 
Virgil has deigned to transplant into bis £neid. 
•everal lines and even whole passages from the 
poems of this venerable bard. Plut. in vit. 
Flam. Corn. J^epAnvit. Caton.Lucret.i. 113. 
ffor. Ep. adAug.\X>0. Macrob. Saturn, vi. 1. 

(3) The different factions of Sylla and Cinna 
having, about the year of Rome 666, occasioned 
great and dangerous commotions in the republic ; 
Atticus finding, if he continued in Rome, it 
would be impossible, from his family connexions, 
to stand neuter, withdrew to Athens ; that no- 
bilissimum orbis Gymnosium, as Cicero some- 
where emphatically calls it, which was filled with 
students from every quarter of tlie civilized 
world. During his residence in that illustrious 
seminary of learning and the polite arts, he 
employed himself in cultivating his mind under 
those great masters with which tliat celebrate 
city so eminently abounded. 

It does not appear upon what account 
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received the surname of ditticut. Ooeoftbe 
commentators conjectures, tliat it took its rise 
from his speakioj^ the Greek iangu^e with all 
the correctness and propriety of anati ve Athenian ;■ 
perhaps it was given to him as a desig'nation of 
that singular elegance and poHteness which 
distinguished every part of his accompUshed 
character. Corn. ^ep. in vit. At. 

(4) This alhidesto the disordered state of the 
commonwealth, occasioned by Juliiiij Ceesar's 
usurpation and the commotions conseriuent on 
Ins death ; the present and following treatise 
having been written soon after he was assassin- 
ated in the senate. IVo man had more at stake 
in these public convulsions than Cicero ; and 
nothing- sets the power of his mind in a more 
striking point of view, than his being able, at 
such an alarming crisis, sufficiently to compose 
his thoughts to meditations of this kind. For . 
not only the two pieces above-mentioned, but hi* 
dialogues on the nature of the Gods, together . 
with those concerning rfiuina/ion, as also his book 
of offices, and some other of (he most consider-' 
able of his philosophical writings, were drawn np' 
within the same turbulent and distracted period. 

(5) He was contemporary with Zeno, and one 
of the disciples of that celebrated founder of 
the Stoical sect. Aristo published several phi- 
losophical treatises ; by which he acquired the re- 
putation rather of an agreeable and elegant, than 
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of a solid and judicious writer. And indeed, if 
one may be allowed to judge of the merit of his 
other performances, by the plan he adopted to 
convey his sentiments concerning old age, it will 
give no very favourable idea of the manner in 
which they were conducted. For Tithonus 
being altogether an imaginary character, which 
existed only in the regions of mythology, his 
history appears to have been ill suited to the 
subject it was designed to illustrate ; as the only 
direct moral to be drawn from it, seems to have 
been, that ** early rising is conducive to long 
" life." For the legend says, that Aurora having 
fallen in love with Tithonus, made him a present 
of immortality, but had not sufficient power at 
the same time to secure him from the usual con- 
sequences of long vity. it is evident, therefore, 
how much the Roman moralist had the advan- 
tage of the Grecian, in the manner of treating 
his subject. Cicero's hero is a real personage 
whose example and authority cannot but make a 
suitable impression upon the mind of the reader ; 
as there is not a single sentiment or circumstance, 
ascribed to Cato in the following essay, which is 
not perfectly consistent with his true character, 
or expressly verified by authentic history. 

(6) This celebrated person, who takes the 
lead in the following conversation, is Marcus 
Porcius Cato, usually styled the Censor, from 
his having administered that most important as 



well as most honourable office in theRomau state, 
with a spirit and integrity that was never equalled 
perhaps by any of his successor. This extra-' 
ordinaryman possessed such a variety of powerful ^ , 
talents, and possessed them too in so eminent a»l 
degree, that i n whatever country he had happened*] 
to have been bom, says the Roman historian, hid 
abilities must necessarily have raised him to thfr"* ] 
first dignities of the state. In the military departi^W 
ment. he distinguished himself above his contem-' 
poraries both as a soldier and a E;eoeral. In" 
the paths of civil life, he appeared equally con- 
spicuous ; and he was universally acknnwiedg-ed 
to be the most learned lawyer, as well as the mosrt- 
eloquent orator, of the age in which he lived. 
In a word, to whatever art or science he applied' 
his miud, he acquired so superior a skill in it, 
that it seemed as if his genius was formed to shine 
i n that particular article of knowledge alone. Tof ' 
these wonderful powers of the understanding he- ' 
united many great and amiable qualities of the-" 
heart. In private life he was a tender husband, 
a kind father, and a most exact economist. In 
his public character, he was a firm friend to the 
hbertiesofhis country ; which upon all occasions 
he supporteil with a couras(e that no dangers 
could dismay, and with an integritjthat no tempt- 
ations could seduce. His strength of body vraM 
nothing inferior to the vigour of his mind ; as h^ 
gavemanv proofs durinj;^ his militarj' services, of 
— - ■2 
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hit being able to sustain labour, and forego the 
most importunate demands of thirst and hunger, 
to a degree which has scarcely any parallel in 
history ; and old age, which generally breaks the 
constitution, and exaubts the spirits of other men, 
seemed incapable of subduing Cato's. Truth, 
however, requires me to acknowledge, that there 
are spots in this great man's character, which one 
cannot but regret to discover amidst the bright- 
ness of those uncommon virtues with which tfiey 
were surrounded. Some instances of this kind 
there will be occasion to produce, in the couiw 
of the following remarks. In the mean while, 
nothing more seems necessary to be added for the 
reader's information at present, but that he was 
bom in the year of R. 521 , being 333 years before 
the Christian sera, and died between the age of 
80 and 90, authors not being agreed in what 
precise year within those two periods his death 
happened. Liv. xxxix. 40. Plut. and Cam. 
•Yep. in vit. Caton. 

(7) Scipio was the worthy son of the excellent 
Paulus ^milius ; but being adopted into the 
£unily of the first Scipio Africanus, he was distin-' 
guished by the appellation of Scipio JEmilanus. 
IabUus was a son of the famous friend of the first 
Scipio Africanus. A particular account will be 
given of both in the Notes to the Essay on Friend- 
ship, where a more proper occasion will offer to 
enter into their characters. At the time when 
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the present disctmcM ia supposed tahare passed, 
they were each of them very young- men, and had 
iiotaayethadany opportunity of displaying their 
virtues and their talents upon the great st^e of 
the world. It will be sufficient therefore just to 
hint, in the expressive languau^e of an elegant 
historian. Hie erit Scipio qui in exitium Africa 
crescit, nomen ex malts ejus habifurus. Flor. 
IJ, 6, that he is the same Scipio who some years 
afterwards totally destroyed Carthage, and 
acquired the appellation Africamts from the 
ruin of that unfortunate city. 

(8) To "foilow nature," was thegreat and com- 
mon principle upon which the whole system of 
ethics turned, as taught by the most approved and 
judicious philosophers of the different sects -I 
among the ancient moralists. B^ nature, they 
meant the laws of its divine author as impressed, 
in clear and legible characters, on theydiysical and 
moral world . Quid enim aliud est datura, says 
Seneca, qudm Deus iJ- dicina ratio toti mundo 
4' partibus ejus inserta. [De beuef. iv. 7J. 
To " follow nature," therefore, was, in the philo- 
sophical senseof the precept, to follow the dictates 
of reason, truth, ot virtue; terms of synonymous 
import, and each of them comprehending the 
whole extent of man's duty as a rational agent, 
whose chief and ultimate happiness depends, by 
the constitution of his being, on acting up to the 
highest poMible perfection of his moral and in-- 
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tellectual powers. The present treatise is indeed 
the best and noblest comment upon the maxim 
under consideration ; as it explains and exempli- 
fies the full import of the rule, in the character 
and conduct of that venerable Roman who is re- 
presented as making it the governing principle 
of his illustrious life. The reader will see the 
truth of this observation abundantly verified in 
the progress of Cato's discourse; where the 
honourable actions he recites, and the just senti- 
ments he discovers, are the genuine and proper 
consequences of pursuing that great and unerring 
guide whom he here professes to follow. It was 
this, in particular, that confirmed him in that 
animating persuasion which invigorated all his 
virtues, and softened the infirmities of his de- 
clining age ; the persuasion, I mean, which he 
so frequently and so strongly expresses, that 
*' death (to those who act up to the principles 
above-mentioned), is only an entrance into a state 
of pure and permament felicity.'' Laert. in vit. 
Zen. Lips. Jtlanud. xi. 14. vid. Cic deFin. v. 9. 

(9) ScUitMtor was consul A. U. 565. Albimu 
A. U. 567. and Cato A. U. 558. 

(10) An inconsiderable Greek island, famous 
only for a singular species of frogs, which are 
said to have been totally mute. Cellar. Geog. 

(11) Quintus Fabius M aximus was descended 
from a very illustrious family, which had furnish- 
ed the Roman republic, at different periods, with 
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ne of her most approved and dutm^ished 
" "patriots. Thetitle Maanmus was derived to him 
firom one of his ancestors ; hut it was a title, 
however, which he himself justly merited from 
the unborrowed lustre of his owq personal 
virtues ; vir cert^yitit, says Livy, dig/ms tanto 
,1 _. cognomine, vet «' nomen ab eo incipei'et. He 
m^fms the fifth time advanced to the divinity of 
i^P^tonsul in the Y. of K. 645 ; and i( was in that 
"year he recovered, from the ij^arrisun which Han- 
nibal had placed in it, the fily <if 'I'areiitum. 
This truly great man, amongst his other sinorular 
L^^nnalities, tempered the roughness of the martial 
ll^^Pirfues with the mildest and most gentle deport- 
■^^"teent ; and he gave such early marks of this 
8weetn«i8of disposition, that when he was a boy 
he was usually styled, by his family and com- 

Rinions, the lamb. Plut. invii. Fab. Afrr-r. 
(12) He was chosen consul for the first time 
ithe V. of R. 521. 
(13) " So long B8 the Romans preserved their 
rttle uncorrupted, those who possessed the 
powers of oratory employed their talents in 
defence of Iheir clients, without fee or reward ; 
as Cicero remarks in his treatise de Off", xi. 19. 
^flometimeshappened, however, from aprinciple 
T gratitude, that little presents were made from 
lie parties to their patrmis. These in process of 
" ne came to be demanded as a matter of right, 
nd were s« excessive as to Ije more than an 
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equivalent for the service received . Cincius^ one 
of the tribunes of the people, in order to correct 
this abuse, proposed the law here mentioned ; 
and he was supported in his motion by Fabius 
Maximus/' Du Bois in he. 

(14) In the Y. of R. 536. Fabius Maximus 
was created dictator. The intent of investing him 
with this high office was, for the more effectual 
carrying on the war against Haimibal, who was 
gaining great advantages over the Romans at the 
head of his victorious troops in Italy. These 
advantages having been owing to the rash and 
impetuousconductof some of those generals, who 
had preceded Fabius in this important command, 
that Judicious chief was induced, both from the 
general coolness of his temper, and from the par- 
ticular circumstances of the campaign, to act a 
more circumspective part, by prudently avoiding 
a general engagement. This drew upon him 
much unjust censure, not only from his enemies 
at Rome, but from the soldiers of his army ; both 
parties imputing his judicious conduct to a prin^ 
ciple of cowardice. The noble answer he re- 
turned when these calumnies were reported to 

him, well deserves to be remembered ; ** I should 

* 
be a coward indeed,'' rqplied this brave and ex* 

perienced captain, *^ if I were to be terrified into 

a change of measures by groundless clamours 

and reproaches. That man,'' added he, ''is unfit 

to be at the head of an army who is capable of 
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being influenced by the calumnies, or caprice, 
of thoce whom he is appointed to commaDd ." 
Plut. in.vit. Fab. Max. 

(15) He commanded in Tarentum when the i 
troops of Hannibal gained poesession of the J 
town ; npon which he retired to the citadel aoA' J 
gallantly defended it, till the city was retaken by! 
Fabiiis. Plat, nbi Sap. 

(16) He was a tribune in the V. of R. 526. 

(17) Homer puts a sentiment of the samiri 
spirited kind into the mouth of Hector. Tha*'f 
gnllant prince, endeavouring to force the Grecian 
intrenchments, is exhorted by Potydamas to dis- 
continue the attack, on occasion of an unfavour- 
able omen which appears ou the left side of the 
Trojan army. Hector treats both Iheadviceand 
the adviser with much contempt ; and amon^ 
other sentiments equally just and animated, nobly ■ 
replies, (as the lines are finely translated by Mr. i 
Pope),— 



I 



Ye Ttgraati of ibc aky ! foar wiagi cxlcnd, 
Ot where the sum at\%e or wberc dcuend ; 

To right, to left, unheeded t«ke your way. 

" Without a sign hii tword the brave maa drswt. 
And a*ki DO omen but his country') cause," 

II. lii. 27 



y** The circomHtance mentioned in the text, justifid 
from the censure of Mr. Dacier a passage ia 
Plutarch's life of Fabius Maximus ; in which, < 
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occasion of certaiu prodigies that alarmed th^ 
republic, he is represented as having little fidth 
in these supposed intimations of impending 
calamities. This the learned critic seems to 
think is an imputation upon his religious prin- 
ciples, by no means agreeable to his genend 
cluuracter . It appears, however, that the Grecian 
biographer is better supported in his assertioii 
than his French translator imagined: who proba- 
bly would have withdrawn his censure, if he had 
recollected that in the instance in question, Plu* 
tarch could have a{^)ealed to the testimony of 
Cic^t). Indeed, tl^re would have been nore^ 
son to doubt the authenticity of the fact, had it 
rested solely on the credit of Plutarch. Fto 
&ith in divination was by no means so universal 
an article of the Roman creed, as to be rejected 
by none but those who maintained irreligiousand 
immoral tenets. Their best and greatest mea 
were much divided in opinion concerning the 
validity of those principles upon which this pre- 
tended science was founded : and although some 
of them seriously believed and defended the cer- 
tainty of these kinds of predictions; others 
considered the whole art as the imposition of 
fraud, or at best, of state-policy, or vulgar super- 
stition and credulity. In the number of the 
latter, not to mention other great names, was 
Cato the censor ; who frequently expressed his 
** astonishment how it was possible for one 
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Aruspex to keep tbe gravity of his countenance 
when he met another ;" mirari se aiebat quod 
nonrediretHaruspexHaruspicemcumvideret. 
Cic. de Divin. xi. 24. Dae. Trad, dea vies de 
Plut. xi. p. 297. not. 21. 

(IB) He was elected consul with T. Sempro- 
ius (jracchusin the Y. of R. 541, immediately ' 

the fourth consulate of his father. 
(19) The speech mentioned in the text, was 
extant in the days of Phitarch, and still read and 
admired as a perfect model and masterpiece of i 
Roman eloquence. And no wonder; for Cicero 
has given it the highest encomiums, not only in . 
the present passag^e, but in another part of his 
writings in which he represents it as insignetn | 
ingenii, judieii et ordinis prastantid. Oratory , 
iiuleed, was iu the nnmher of those arts to which ; 
Fabins diligently applied himself, as an essential 
qualthcatiou in a commonwealth cunstituted . 
hke the Roman. His style was perfectly well i 
adapted to that solid and manly sense with which 
all his sentiments were impregnated ; and is said* I 
to have very much resembled the close and con- ■] 
cisedictionofThucydides. Plut. in. vit. fab, ■ 
Meix. 

It was customary at the fiinerals of illustrious 
persons, for the nearest relation to speak an 
oration in honour of the deceased. This prac- 
tice, as several of the l^xtman writers complain, 
teodedvery oiucb to corntpt the truth of histor}' ; 
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as these panegyrics, which frequently imputed 
virtues and actions to the object of them which 
never existed, were too often resorted to by his- 
torians as faithful documents and memoirs, (^c. 
in Brut. Liv. viii. 40. 

(20) There is no quality in human nature, 
more rare and uncommon tlian cotuistency ; as 
there are afew, like this excellent lloman,-whoBe 
conduct is all of a piece, and will bear examining' 
in every point of view in which it can be placed. 
Many, perhaps, of those characters which the 
world calls ^reaf, would lose much of the esteem 
and applause they acquire while acting under 
the public inspection, if they were to be followed 
into their private scenes, and observed in their 
domestic hours ; for it is with the generality of ' 
men, as with pictures ; they must be placed at a 
certain distance from the spectator in order to 
be seen with advantage. It is well remarked 
therefore by an ingenious French writer. Que les 
plus grand ennenUs des Heros etoient leurs 
valets de chambre. 

(21) It is a proof of the early rectitude of 
Cato's disposition and judgment, that at his first 
entrance into the world he selected from the 
rest of his shining contemporaries Fabius Max- 
imus, as the principal object of his esteem and 
imitation. There is nothing, indeed, that tends 
more to give the mind its proper bias than the 
company and conversation of those who have 
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eminently diatiiiguiahed themselves in the paths 
of honour and virtue ; Ext aliqutd, {lo express 
the signifioint language as well as sentiment of 
Seneca), quod ex magno viro vel tacente pro-. I 
ficiets. Man is by nature imitative ; and the*! 
power of example operates upon him by an iii;| 
sensible, but resistless, force. In morals, there^l 
fore, as ivell as in the fine arts, whoever wouldjf 
Excelmust have the icorAs of the great masters iH(i 
view; not indeed as constraining- guides to bet] 
servUelv followed, but as friendly lumijiaries tliaQ 1 
serve at once both to enlighten his paths, and tof i 
kindle his emulation. It is thus " fhe wise," aa. 
Homer singrs, and our British bard repeats ihe^ I 

^VP^o, tribune of the people in the V.of tl. 578. 
Among other clauses it enacted, that no person 
whose estate was rated In the censor's roll at a 
certain specified sum, should leave by will more 
lanafourth part of his possessions toawoman. 
The prohibition of this law seems to have been 
designed to guard against the too frequent effect 
Lof female influence, by securing to the heir, at 
ill events, a sufficient part of the family-estate 
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ie new wUtlom from the wiie acquire, 
(-h brave bero fins another'* fire. 

Plui. inrit. Fab. M. Sen. Ep. 94. 
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to support his rank and station. Aulus Gellius 
has preserved a remarkable passage from the 
speech which Cato made upon this occasion, not 
much to the credit of the Roman matrons. Tbie 
venerable orator observed, that^' married women 
frequently reserved these testamentary devices as 
a separate estate for their own use ; and that the 
husband's aflairs sometimes obliged him to have 
recourse to it by way of loan ; but upon such 
occasions, if any dissention afterwards happened 
between them, the wife was generally found to 
be the most troublesome and importunate of bis 
creditors." Frein. sup. in lAc. xli. AnI. 
Gel. xvii. 6. 

(23) Cato's son was married to Tertia, one of 
the daughters of Paulus Jilmilius. 

(24) The celebrated persons here mentioned, 
flourished together in the same period ; and they 
were, each of them, equally distinguished for 
those patriotic virtues, and that simplicity of 
manners, for which the Romans in the earlier 
ages of their republic, have so just a claim to* 
our admiration . They respectively exercised the 
consular dignity during the war with Pyrrhus, 
which commenced in the Y. of R. 474, and con- 
tinued till the year 480, when Pyrrhus, being 
totally defeated by the conduct and courage of 
Curius, was constrained to abandon Italy . Plui. 
in vH. Pyrrh. Blair^s chron. 

(25) Pyrrhus, in the second Y. of his inva^" 



sioii of Italy, being disposed to compromise 
matters with the Romans, ilespatched Cineasto 
Rome io order to negfociate a peace with the 
senate. The ambassador having laid the terms 
of his commission before that august assembly, 
several of the members appeared inclined to 
accept the king's proposals. Appius Claudius, 
who on account of his great age and the loss of 
his sigh t had long retired from all pn blic business, 
being informed of the disposition in which several 
of the senators stood, immediately caused himself 
to be carried by his domestics to the senate 
house; where he opposed the treaty in question 
with such force of reason and eloquence, as pre- 
vailed with the majority of the members to reject 
the king's overtures. Piut. in vit. Pt/rrk. Cic. 
in Brut. 14. 

(26) ITiesecondPunicwar, under the glorious 
conduct of the first Scipio Africanus, terminated 
so much to the ^ldvantage of the Romans, that 
by the treaty of peace concluded in theY.of R. 
663, the Carthaginians were constrained to sub- 
mit to the severe condition of surrendering their 
whole fleet, besides paying them a very consider- 
able sum of money, towards reimbursing the ex- 
pense of their armaments. Nevertheless, in 
about half a century afterwards, the CarthagiO' -: 
ians had so far recovered their fonner strength^ .< 
as to be still a very formidable power. For thi» i 
rtaaon, Cato nerer ceased to urge the necemin 
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of utterly extinguishing this rival state ; and as 
often as he had occasion to deliver his opinion in 
the senate, he constantly (whatever subject the 
debate happened to turn upon), concluded his 
speech with delenda est Carthago. His advice 
at length prevailed ; and in the Y. of R. 606, 
war was accordingly declared. But he had not 
the satisfaction of seeing his wishes perfectly 
gratified ; for he died soon after its commence- 
ment. The second Scipio Africanus, who very 
early in that war distinguished himself by his 
superior courage and martial abilities, was in the 
course of it advanced to the chief command ; 
and, agreeably to Cato's wishes, he had the 
glory to finish it in the Y. of R. 608, by soccmi- 
plete a victory as to level Carthage with the 
ground, never to rise more. Cic. De Off. Plut. 
in vit. Caton. Blair's chron. 

(27) There is no character that has been cele- 
brated with warmer encomium, both by antient 
and modem historians, than that of the firat 
Scipio Africanus, as there seems to have been 
none that could better justify the most glowing 
colours of panegyric. 

His military talents, although in no respect 
excelled by any of the most famous captains in 
Roman or Grecian annals, were by no means 
superior to the more amiable virtues of his heart; 
and it was by the qualities of the latter that he 
gained, in the estimation of every true judge of 
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merit, more real gIot7 than the most spl«adid 
victories could confer. The geQerous mann^ in 
which he treated the conquered nations, by re. 
storing his prisoners, without ransom, to tbeir 
relations, and hy many other uncommon instancei I 
of the most enlarged and liberal spirit, gaioe^l 
over almost as many states to the interest of tbei 
republic, as he subdued by his invincible anas. I 
Indeed, his whole conduct and deportment wm 
singularly calculated to captivate Ibe gieneral-l 
affection and esteem of all with whom he bad [ 
any ne^;XH:iations ; as he possessed in an eminent 
d^ree that artem sibi conciHandi homineSt 
which Hannibal is said to have so much admired 
in Pyrrhus. 

This illustrious Roman was no less distinguisb- 
ed by his humanity ; and be was frequently 
heard to declare, that he ** had rather save the 
life of a single soldier, than destroy a thousand 
enemies." Scipio was equally conspicuous for i 
a most refined and delicate sense of jufitice^ I 
of which he gave very striking proofs, upon' 
occasions where the conduct of the enemy and 
the accustomed righlsof war, might have excused 
a less scrupulous exertion of that glorious prin- 
ciple. But if there is any one among the many 
shining virtues that adorned his character, which 
peculiarly demand admiration, it is the siugulac ', 
proof he gave, that in the gayest season of youth, 
and amidat the warmest exultations of conqncst, 
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he was still master of himself and soperior to 
the tender and most prevailing seductions of the 
heart. The remarkable instance alluded to, 
cannot but be too well known to every English 
reader, to render it necessary to be here repeated, 
as it is related by Sir Richard Steel in one of his 
Tatlers, with all that grace and elegance of nar- 
ration which was the distinguishing talent of 
that celebrated writer. But there is a curious 
circumstance concerning this famous transaction, 
which is not so generally known, and may there- 
fore be particularly mentioned. The young 
nobleman whose heart was engaged to Scipio's 
feir prisoner, as a pledge of the grateful sense he 
entertained of the Roman general's magnanimous 
conduct upon this occasion, presented him with 
a silver shield, on which this Spanish prince was 
represented as receiving from the hands of Scipio 
the beautiful captive to whom he was aflfianced. 
This shield, it is pretended, was by a most ex- 
traordinary accident, in (he latter end of the last 
century, found at the bottom of the Rhone, and 
DOW preserved in the king of France's cabinet 
of medals." 



* An ingeaious traveller hath lolally overthrown the credit 
of this suppaed piece of curious antiquity. " The so much 
celebrated buckler," says he, " of Scipio, upon due enquiry, is 
•0 far from being his buckler, that it is rather a basin or diafa, 
well gilt and embossed ; for, according to the ancient fonn of 
MiBDury, it is too unwieldy, and its concavity within no way 
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To crown all, this illustrious Roman was im- 
pressed with a stron)^ sense of religious duties, 
and a firm belief of a superintending Providence. 
In consequence of these sentiments, he never en- 
tered upon any important business, either of a J 
public or private nature, without retiring to thdl 
capilol and imploring the assistance of the divin-' I 
ily to whose honour that temple was consecrated^ I 
It must be acknowledged, however, that he seemij I 
to have mixed some degree of policy with these 1 
hia public acts of devotion ; and to have endear- T 
otired to raise an opinion in ihe people, that hd'- 
received unusual communications of the divine ' 
favour. 

The important services he had rendered his 1 
country,inconjunctionwiththo8eeminentprivate j 
virtues which he had upon everj' occasion dia- J 
played, seem to have given him such an ascend- 
ancy in the state, as to have raised in some oi"^ 
the most distinguished patriots of that age, a 
strong jealousy of his credit and power. That 
this jealousy was wholly without foundation, can- 
not reasonably he supposed ; as Fahius Maximus, 
together with Cato, and Gracchus, the father of 



suited to tbe hcDding of the arm nnd coveriag the body. AdA J 
to this, that all bucklers, both ancient and modem, have thdrfl 
ornaments of painting, orgildiiig, on the ouliidc and not nithfai r 
the cuncaiity ; and I reuember that, talking with M. Putin, 
a great antiquary of Padua, upon this subject, he wai of tbe 
-NortUeigh't Ttbt. in Homi'» Collect. I. 735. , 
I 2 



the two famous tribunes of that name, were in 
the party of those who united to mortify his am- 
' bition, and restrain his too extensive influence. 
To that end a prosecution was commenced against 
him ; and the part he acted under this circum- 
stance, seems to have been the only exception- 
able article of his public conduct. For instead 
of vindicating his character from the chaises of 
the impeachment, he treated the accusation with 
the utmost disdain ; and refusing to comply with 
the summons for his appearance, withdrew to 
-his villa at Liternura. This probably answered 
all the purposes which those, who were the most 
moderate among his enemies, had in view by the 
prosecution ; as it removed him, by a sort of 
Toluntary exile, to a sufficient distance from 
Rome to render his power no longer an object of 
danger or alarm. Id Ibis retirement he spent 
the remainder of his days, amusing himself in 
the cultivation of his farms, and without discover- 
ing the least regret at being excluded from a 
scene, in which he had figured with so much 
honour to himself, and advantage to his country. 
It may be thought, perhaps, the warm esteem 
which Cato expresses in the passage that suggest- 
ed the foregoing remark, is inconsistent with his 
having been in the number of those jealous 
guardians of the Roman constitution, who took 
umbrage at Scipio's power ; as, indeed, he con- 
stantly opposed its progress in all its gradual ad- 
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vaiicea. It is by no meaoa improbable, however, 
that Cato's opinion of Scipio was perfectly agree- 
able to the representation of it in the passive un- 
der consideration ; for he was too sincere a lover 
of virtue, it should seem, not to admire and ac- 
knowledge the general merit of this great man's 
character; though in a political view of it, he 
might see consequences unfavourable to that 
spirit of equality so essential to a republican 
form of government. It must be confessed, at 
thesame time, that it will not readily be admittetl 
_ that sentiments of this generous kind can besup- 
losed to prevail among the opposite leaders of 
I'contending parties; it is certain, however, that 
Kthey actually did prevail, in one at least of 
[•■Scipio's declared adversaries : I mean Gracchus. 
■For when, on Scipio's refusing to yield obedience 
> the citation mentioned above, it was proposed 
to send the proper officers to force him to appear, 
Gracchus interposed his negative. He added, 
k-'that his coUeagues ought to be satisfied with the 
rexcuse of indisposition, which Scipio's brother 
I had alleged for his non-appearance ; and that in 
consideration ofhis personal merit and the public 
tjenices he had performed, his house ought to be 
BKspected as sacred from all violation. X.iw. 
4xxviii.52,3. Tatler,u. p. 40. Mem. del' Acad. 
des Tnscrip. i. 182. Sen. Ep. 85. Corn. .Vep. 
in Vit. Colon. 

(28) Althongh Cicero speaks very positively 
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as to the year in which Scipio died, yet Liyy 
found so great a disagreement among the histo* 
rians in relation to the date of this event, that 
he declares himself unable to ascertain the time. 
ThCygeneral conjecture however is, that he died 
about the 57th year of his age. lAv. xxxviii. 56. 
Vid. Pigh. Annul, sub. an. 568. 

(29) So called from the Latin word senex. 
The members of this august assembly were 
originally distinguished by the title of fathers, 
vel tBtate^ says Sal lust, vel curw similitudine. 
Ovid has some pretty lines in allusion to the 
same etymology : 

Magna fait cajntit quondctm revereiitia cani, 

Inque iuo preHo ruga ieniUs erat. 
Nee nisi post annos patuit tunc curia $eros^ 

Nomen et atatis mite senatus habet. 
Jura dabat Populo senior, finitaque certis 

Legibui est atas unde petatur honor. 

Time was when rev*rend yean observance found. 
And silver hairs with honour's meed was crown*d. 
In those good days the venerably old. 
In Rome's sage synod stood alone enroll*d : 
£xperienc*d eld she gave her laws to frame. 
And from her seniors rose the senates name. 

It appears, therefore, that according to the rules 
of its primary institution, and during the re« 
gular times of the republic, young men were 
excluded (and surely upon principles of the 
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sonndest policy) from a seat in this great coun- 
cil of the empire ; but the precise age required 
for admission, is not with certainty known. Ly- 
curgus, when he instituted the supreme council 
in Sjiarta, carried the qualification with respect 
to yeans somewhat too far, perhaps ; as he or- 
dained, that no man should be admitted a can* 
didate for that great trust before he had com- 
pleted the age of sixty. The moral qualifica- 
tions which Cicero, in hia book of laws, requires 
of the members of the Roman senate, might fur- 
nish a proper inscription over the entrance to 
every other public council of the same nature 
and importance; IS ORDO VITIO CARETO; 
CiETERIS SPECIMEN ESTO. In the opinion 
of the Roman legislator, if this great spring-head 
of national morals were preserved pure and un- 
polluted, every other civil and political benefit 
would flow to the state, as from its natural and 
proper source : or to express it in Cicero's em- 
phatical language, '■'■ Quod si esttenemus omnia.." 
Sallust. Bel. Cat. 6. Plut. in Vit. Lifcur. 
Ovid. Fast. V. Cic. de Leg. iii. 

(30) IVtevtus was among tlie earliest of the 
Roman dramatic poets. Having in some of his 
writings given offence to a considerable family in 
Rome, he was driven into exile, and died at 
I'tica, in Africa, in the Y.of R. 551. The fol- 
lowing epitaph, which he composed for himself, 
extraordinary in- 
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stances of a poet's vani^ to be met with in the 
annals of Parnassus ; 

Mortales immortaUsflere n font fas, 
Flerent dko€t canuoMt Navium Poetam ; 
Itaque postquam e$t Orcmo traditus Tht$auro, 
ObUUi ncnl Ronut loquier Latma Ungua, 

If Gods the fiate of mortals might deplore. 
Each muse would weep that Nsvius is no mora : 
All grace of diction with the hard is flown. 
And Rome*8 sweet language is in Rome unknown. 

Ennius is accused of having either borrowed, 
or stolen, much from the writings of Naevius ; 
qui a J^iJBvio vel sumpsisti multa^ says Cicero, 9% 
fateris ; vel^ si negas^ surrepuisti. But if he 
did, he took no greater freedoms with his pre- 
decessor's property, than was taken with his 
own by a succeeding poet. See note 2. AhI. 
Gel. i. 24. Cic. in Brut. 19. 

(31) It was a prevailing superstition among 
the Romans, it seems, that to read the inscrip- « 
tions on the monuments of the dead, weakened 
the memory. Of this very singular and unac* 
countable notion, no other trace, I believe, is to 
be found among the Roman authors but what 
appears in the present passage. Possibly it might 
take its rise from the popular notion, that the 
spirits of malevolent and wicked men, after 
their decease, delighted to haunt the places 
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where their bodies, or ashes were deposited ; 
and there were certain annual riles celebrated 
at these sepulchres for appeasing the ghosts. 
Vid. PtatoH. Phtud. N" 3. ed. Foster. Grid. 
Fast. W. 533. 

(32) History has not recorded bow long either 
Hesiod, or Homer, \\\eA. Socrates was cut off, 
by a most cruel and unjust sentence, in his 70tb 
year. And as to the rest of the serera] poela 
and philosophers here mentioned, Plato, who 
died the youngest of them, lived to ei^hty-ooe ; 
Democrilus to above an hundred ; and each of 
the others to near ninet}'. Mr. Addison, in one 
of his Spectators, recommending the virtue of 
temperance, makes a remark extremely appli- 
cable to the present passage: "And here" says 
that admirable author, " I cannot but mention 
an observation which 1 have often made upon 
reading the lives of the philosopher, and com- 
paring them with any series of kings, or great 
men, of the same number. If we consider these 
ancient s:^^, a great part of whose philosophy 
consisted in a temperate and abstemious course 
of life ; one would think the life of a pbilotao- 
pher, and the life of a man, were of two differ- 
ent dates. For we tiud, that the generalitv of 
these wise men were nearer an hundred than 
sixty years of age at the time of their respect- 
ive deaths." He adds, that " it is observeid by 
two or three ancient authors, that Socrates, 
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notwithstanding he lived in Athens during the 
great plague — which has been celebrated at 
different times by such eminent hands — never 
caught the least infection ; which those writers 
unanimously ascribe to that uninterrupted tem- 
perance which he always observed." 

Sped. No. 105. 
(33) Solon was a poet, as well as a legislator. 
In the earlier part of his life, he seems to have 
devoted his muse to the tender passion ; but as 
more sober years advanced, his compositions 
took a graver turn ; and it may be said of this 
famous lawgiver, what our ethic poet says df 
himself, 

That not in fancy*8 maze he wander'd long. 
But 8toop*d to truth, and moralized his song. 

Accordingly, he not only published several di^ 
dactic and political poems, but also drew up a 
system of his laws in metre. The declaration 
cited in the text from one of his poems is, un^ 
questionably, a very strong proof of the rectitude 
of Solon's understanding ; one cannot, there- 
fore, without surprise, find it censured in Plato's 
book of laws. For " the most knowing man, in 
the course of the longest life,*' as a noble wri- 
ter has well remarked, ^' will always have much 
to learn ; and the wisest and best, much to im^ 
prove." The truth is, the human mind is never 
stationary : when it is not progressive, it is ne^ 



ceffiarily retrograde. He who imagines, at any 
period of his life, tliat he can advaace no far- 
ther in mora! or intellectual improvements, is as 
little acquainted with the extent of his owd 
powers, as the ancient voyager was with that ( 
of the terrestial globe, who supposed he had 
erected pillars at the end of the world, when he 
had only left a monument how much farther he 
mig'ht have proceeded. Piui. in Vit, Colon% 
Boling. Let. on Hist. i. 146. 

(34) Lord Bacon humourously remarks, that ^ 
" Cato's learning Greek in his old age, was a 
judgment upon him for his blasphemy ;" alluding 
to his having in a former part of his life ex- 
pressed great contempt of the Greek philosophy. 
He had ventured, indeed, to prophesy the ruin of 
the constitution, whenever that sort of learning 
should become the fashionable atudy in Rome ; 
and it must be owued, he did not take ofieiice 
altogether without reason. He had conceived a 
very unfavourable opinion of its tendency, when 
the Athenians, in the Y. of R. 599, sent three of 
their principal philosophers on an embassy to the 
republic. At the head of these was Carnnades, 
a very celebrated leader of the Academic sect. 
^V hile he was waiting for an answer from the sen- 
ate, he employed himselfin displaying his talents 
in the art of disputation : and the Roman youth 
flocked round him in great nunibere. In one of ' 
these pubiic diacourees he attempted to prove ■ 
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that ''justice and injustice depend, altogther, 
on the institutions of civil society, and have no 
sort of foundation in nature/' The next day, 
agreeably to the manner of that sect, and in 
order to set the arguments on each side of the 
question in full view, he supported with equal 
eloquence the reverse of his former proposition. 
Cato was present at both these dissertations, 
and being apprehensive that the moral prindples 
of the Roman youth might be shaken, if they 
should become converts to this indecisive mode 
of philosophizing, he was anxious to prevent its. 
reception ; and he did not rest till he had pre- 
vailed with the senate to dismiss these ambassa- 
dors with their final answer. Bacon's •>lcfe. of 
Learn, xiii. 1. Plut. in Vit. Caton. JH. PHn. 
JET. N. vii. 30. Quint. Inst. v. 1. 

(35) To those who form their notion of pro- 
priety altogether from modem customs and man- 
ners, the circumstance here mentioned concern- 
ing Socrates, may seem to derogate from the 
gravity and wisdom of his character. An old 
philosopher taking a lesson from his music-master 
is an attitude in which a sage of the present 
times would not choose to appear. But it was 
much otherwise in ancient Greece, where music 
was considered not only as an accomplishment, 
but as an essential part of manly education, and 
no less favourable to the purposes of the philo- 
sopher and the statesman, than to those of the 
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poet. Accordingly, Themistocles having' de- 
clined at a public entertainment to touch the lyre, 
his refusal was looked upon as a mark of his 
being deficient in a material article of liberal 
education. Instances indeed of the happy effects 
of music in moral, political, and even medical 
application, occur in the Greek and Latin tvriters. 
The great Roman critic, in particular, mentions 
avery remarkableproof of its beneficial influence 
on the passions. ■ Pythagoras being at an enter- 
tainment where some young men had too freely 
indulged themselves in wine, overheard them 
consulting measures for sallying forth in order to 
violate the chastity of a certain maiden, belong- 
ing to a respectable family in the neighbourhood. 
The philosopher immediately ordered the min- 
strels to change the sprightly air they were then 
playing, to acertaiu piece of music composed in 
solemn spondaic measures. The transition ope- 
rated in the manner Pythagoras intended; 
wrought such an immediate change in tliose in* , 
flamed youths, that reason resumed it.sseat; and 
they instantly renounced the wicked outrage they 
had just before determined to perpetrate. It 
must be acknowledged, that this and other re- 
markable instances of the power which the great 
masters of music, among the ancient Grecians* 
are said to have maintained over the passions, 
have been questioned by some modern writers 
of cousiderebl« note; particularly by Dr. WaNis. 
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But a late ingenious author, whose distinguished 
taste, judgment and learning, in various branches 
of useful science, and polite literature, were but 
the least valuable excellencies of his respectable 
character, has refuted the objections which have 
been made to the credibility of these accounts, 
with great strength of argument ; and has vin- 
dicated the testimonies of Plato and Aristotle, 
who are the principal evidences of the fact in 
question, in so satisfactory a manner, as not to 
leave the least reasonable doubt concerning the 
wonderfiil effects ascribed to ancient music. 
See Stillingfleet^s Power et Princip. of Harm, 
p. 128, et seq. Tusc. Disp. i. 2. Quint, i. 10. 

Even in modem story, instances sometimes 
occur of the amazing change that has been 
wrought on the passions by the power of music. 
A remarkable relation of this kind is in Prince 
Cantimir's history of the Turks, as the passage is 
cited in a translation of a late ingenious French 
traveller's voyage into Greece ; ^^ Sultan Amu- 
rath, that cruel prince, having laid siege to Bag- 
dad and taken it, gave orders for putting 30,000 
Persians to death, notwithstanding they had sub- 
mitted and laid down their arms. Among the 
number of these unfortunate victims was a mu- 
sician. He besought the officer, who had the 
command to see the sultan's orders executed, to 
spare him but for a moment while he might be 
permitted to speak to the emperor. The officer 



indulged him in his entreaty ; and being brought 
before the suttan, he was permitted to exhibit 
a. specimen of his art. Like the musician in 
Homer, he took up a kind of psaltrj-, which 
resembles a lyre, and has six strings on each 
side, and accompanied it with his voice. He 
sung the taking of Bagdad, and the triumph of 
Jlmurath. The pathetic tones and exulting 
sounds which he drew from the instrument, 
joined to the alternate plaintivenessand boldness 
of his strains, rendered the prince unable to re- 
strain the softer emotions of his soul. He even 
suffered him to proceed, until, overpowered with 
harmony, he melted into tears of pity, and re- 
lented of hiscruel intention. In consideration of 
the musician's abilities, he not only directed his 
people to spare those among the prisoners who 
yet remained alive, but also to give them instant 
liberty." Guy's Lei. on Greece, iii. 85. 

(36) Some account has already been given of 
Coruucanius. See note 24. To his great abilities 
as 8 soldier, he united the talents of a consummate 
lawyer ; and his opinion was held in such esteem, 
as to be decisive in all cases that concerned the 
iheological and civil jurisprudence of his coun- 
try. He "was the first instance of a person of 
Plebian rank being raised to the dignity of 
Pontifex Maximus. 

Sextus JElius and Puhlius Crassm were 
equnll^v eminent for their superior knowledge in 



the laws of tlieii* country, Each of these illus- 
trious persons, when arrived at a time of life in 
which he.was uo longer capable of exerting' hia 
abilities in the more active scenes of public 
affairs, still rendered himself useful to his fellow- 
citizens by his counsels and advice. To this 
laudable purpose they respectively continued 
to frequent the forum ; where they were daily 
accessible to all who desired to consult them, 
not only on matters of law, but upon every other 
article of private or public concern, in which 
their knowledge and experience could render 
them serviceable. L'w. Epit. xviii, Cic. de 
Oral. iii. 33. 

{37) This venerable Roman acquired great 
reputation in his earlier years by a signal victory 
which he gained, during the first Carthaginian 
war, over Asdmbal, in Sicily ; for which he was 
honoured with a triumph. Some years after- 
wards, being Pontifex Maximus, he rendered 
himself no less famous by a remarkable instance 
of patriotic piety ; for a terrible fire having 
broken out in Rome, which threatened destruc- 
tion to the temple of Vesta, in which the sacred 
palladium was enshrined, he boldly rescued it 
from the flames, at the imminent hazard of his 
life, and with the actual loss of both his eyes. As 
a public mark of distinction for this heroic act 
of piety, and in consideration of the fatal conse- 
quence which he suffered by it, he vras allowed 
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the privilege, whenever he attended thebusiuess 
of the senate, of being conveyed in a car ; a 
privilege which never was granted to any other 
Roman. In the Y. 522, the consuls being absent 
from Rome, on an expedition against the Gauls, 
it became necessary to create a dictator, to pre- , 
side at the general assemblies of the |>eop)e for 
electing the annual magistrates ; and Metellus, 
although he was then far advanced in years, as 
well as totally bereaved of sight, still maintained 
so much credit and authority in the republic, as 
to be unanimously appointed to that supreme 
dignity. Liv. Epit. x'lx. Plin. H. A*, vii, 43. 
Pigk.^n.ii.iai. 

(38) Iliad i. Pope's trans. A ditferent mode of 
the same mild but persuasive species of elo- 
quence, is so happily exemplified in another of 
Homer's heroes, and so beautifully copied by his 
inimitable translator, that the English reader can- 
not r^ret being turned a little out of his way, 
in order to have the pleasure of reviewing a fine 
passage, which he has probably before admired. 
It is in the third Illiad, where Ulysses is repre- 
sented as rising up to deliver his sentiments, 
with such an unpromising diffidence and cod- 
fusiou in his air and countenance, as made no 
favourable impression on the audience : — 

But when he speaks, vrhaC elocution Aowa ! 
Soft as the fleeces of desceQiling mows. 
The copious accents fall, with easy art ; 
Melting they fall, and sink into the heart. 
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(Sm) Agamemnon having called a general 
council, in order to consider whether it would 
be most advisable to raise the siege and return 
to Greece, several speeches are made upon the 
occasion, and Nestor closes the debate 



To bim the king- 



rouid the Gods, in love to Greece, decree. 
But ten such lagea as they grant in thee '. 
Sacb niadom sooQ should Priam's forcv destroy. 
And Koon should fall the haughty towers of Troy. 

71. ii. 440. Popt'straiu. 
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(40) The military tribunes were officers whose 
business was to decide all controversies that arose 
in the army ; to give the word to the watch ; to 
superintend the works, &c. In the war between 
the republic of Rome and Antiochus king of Sy- 
ria, {which broke out in the Y. of R. 562), M. 
Acilius Glabrio, who commanded the army in 
Greece, detached Cato with a considerable body 
of troops to dislodge a part of the king's forces, 
which had taken possession of the streigbts of 
Thermopylae : and Cato executed tliis commis- 
sion, which was the last of his military exploits, 
with great advantage to his reputation. These 
streights were before rendered famous in story, 
by the celebrated Leonidas, who with three 
hundred Spartans withstood, duriug three whole 
days, the troops of Xerxes, consisting of a mil- 
lion of men. Plut. in Vit. Caton. 

(41) " Massinissa was king of Numidia, and 
once a declared enemy of tlie Roman common- 



: bWhiwftsgftiMdowrtoiheh-alUanrt 
■ getierous tfeatment of the first Sciprff 
AfricanuB ; who, having taken two of his nephews 
prisoirem of war, sent tliem back to him withtwjt tf 
ransom. From that time Massinissa always acted , 
with ^reat fidelity to the republic, and retaiuetfl 
a parttrular friendship for Scipio, under whostf 1 
roof lie lodged when he visited Rome." Ou boU \ 
in foe. The relation between the host and thtf J 
guest was held b}' the ancients, both Romans awl ] 
Greeks, in the nnmber of the most sacred coli'^ 
nectrons. H arose from (he general ciretom ofr^^ 
ceivingBfrangerswhenupontheir travels: "acus- * 
" torn 80 universally established, that they wer(( 
scarcely ever reduced to the necessity of taking 
up their lodgings at an inn." Tiill. de Off. ii . 18j 
{4£l) This person, whose name was CneiOi 
Scipio, is scarcely ever mentioned by any othet ■ 
designation than " the son of the first Scipi6 
Africanns ;" no ancient aufthor, except Vaieriiri j 
Maximus, if I mistake not, having spoken of hittl J 
by his proper appellation. It was his fortune, ini..^ 
deed, to be more known by the honoorhederived 
from his birth, than by Any other distinguishing 
circumstance of his life ; but it was the weakness 
of his constitution, not any defect of abilities, 
that prevented him from acting a conspicuoirt 
part on the public stage of rtic world. Cicero, 
in the treatise inscribed Bvutus, speaks of hidi 
as one who would have fibred amoii);^ the cetii> 
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brated orators of the age in which he lived, if 
the exertion of his talents had not been greatly 
restrained by the ill state of health under which 
he perpetusjly laboured. He had given an ad- 
vantageous specimen of his genius in this way, by 
some publications which were well received ; par- 
ticularly a portion of the Grecian history, written 
with peculiar elegance of expression, and with 
that powerful harmony of periods, which was so 
much studied by the great masters of eloquent 
composition among the ancients. In the war 
with Antiochus, king of Sjnria, he was taken pri- 
soner ; but that prince returned him to his fiither 
by those ambassadors whom he sent to Scipio 
with proposals of peace. Valerius Maximus re- 
presents bissuffering himself to fell into the hands 
of the enemy, as a circumstance of the highest 
disgrace; and produces this instance, among 
others, of persons who have shamefully degene- 
rated from the spirit of their ancestors. But 
the censure seems to be uncandid ; for the same 
fact is recorded by every one of the ancient his- 
torians, without the least intimation of its having 
been considered by his contemporaries as a stain 
upon his character, dc. de Clar. Orat. xix. 
Val. Max. iii. 5. Liv. Hist, xxxviii. 37. Ap- 
pian. de Bel. Stfr. 106. 

(43) The historical tracts, here mentioned, 
consisted of several pieces, relating to the history 
and antiquities of Rome, particularly the first 




and second Carthaginian wan, Tri£Tlhri viifa tm 

account of the principal cities of Itdj. Tk 

whole was drawn ap, not onlj with ^reaAn 

and knowledge of the subject, hot « 

grace and elegance of expre»ion. 

saysCicero, speaking of thi? workioa 

of his writings, ant quod Itrmen e 

habent? Tlie speeches be collected and p 

ed amounted to about 150 ; in Mtuch, a« n ae 

assured b> ope of the greatest maafroof etogntfr . 

that Rome ever produced, Cato diipEifedalltfae 

powers of a consummate oraior. KcawAa^t, 

he was sidled by his conteiiqM>rarieilhe"BaaiB 

Demostheues i"a8beisfreqBealiyBeaMiaaedl9' 

the subsequent writers, under IfaedaigailiiB of 

Cato the Orator. It sboald ana ndccd A« 

there are still extant loaie tct^ ■Crikngprmfraf 

this venerable patriot's rhetorical abiBlic* : a* it 

is highly improbable fbat Vx\ \ , in ikne ipe cd ia 

be has inserted in his history as ddtrovdby CalD, 

, ihould have bad recourse to inventioo, when the 

L originals were published and in ereri' body's 

\ iiandx. Nor are his productions upon the aob- 

\ ject of law entirely lost ; if it be irae, ai womm 

i dviliaDS suppose, that be is ibe author of the 

legula Catoniana, treated of in the serenib 

e of the 4th book of the Digest. Com. .Vep. 

, invit. Caton. Sic. in Brut. 17. Ptut. m VH. 

, Caton. 

(44) It wa^ not in order to exercine and in}' 
L prove the memor}', that Pythagoras enjoined his 
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<]j5cipl^ the practice of this mghti^y recoUectiea ; 
it was for a Hinch more useful and importaut pur^ 
pose. The object of the philosopher's precept i« 
indeed ivhoUy of a moral nature as appears from 
that noble summary of his Ethics, supposed to be 
drawn up by one of his disciples, and known by 
the name of the golden verses qfPjfihagCKfms. 

Mjf vvNt itm^mmtn nr* fAfAmnf &C. 

Nightly forbear to close thine eyes to rest. 
Ere thov hast question'd well thy coDscious hwait 
What sacred duty thou hast left undone ? 
What act committed which thou ought* st to shoa^ 
And as fi^r truth, or error, marks the deed, 
liCt sweet applause, or sharp reproach, succeed. 
So shall thy steps, while this great rule is Ihine, 
UndiBvioas tread in Tirtae*8 paths divine. 

it is not a little surprising that Cicero sheald 
hare considered this great precept merely in ite 
mechanical operation upon one el the feeulties ef 
the human mind, and have passed over unnoticed 
its most important intent and efficacy ; especially 
as he bad so fair an occasion of pointing out ite 
nobler purpose. Horace has applied it to ite 
proper use ; and, with his usual address, has 
indirectly recommended it to his reader'spractice, 
by exemplifying the benefit of it in his own ; — 



•Ne^e enm am lectunus — me 



ExcepU, deBummUtt : '' RecHui hoc est s" 



<' Uocfadem vivam tnduu, sic dulme amide 
*' Occurrum /* Hoc quidam non beUe; numquid ego iUi^ 
'' bf^rudfine oUn^ fadamtmik ^'-n-firc ego mecmt 
^ompreseis agUe labris. 



Perhaps, tboc Bever wwa rale vT tmmkta de 
vered by any tminaptred moralist, wUck hi 
so pon erful a leDdencr to pnimole the ialae 
of virtue 38 the present precept, h is mewtt 
possible that the man wbo, every oight he Im ' 
his bead on his pillow, reviews his actions «(l 
the day past, and fairly brings them to the tri- 
bunal of his conscience, should not riae the nejrt 
morning with stronger impressions of his social 
and reli^ous duties, and with a more guarded 
attention to avoid those moral devialioos be bad 
so severely arraigned. 

(45) Calo stood so high in Ibe esteem of his 
country, by the repeated and nuquestiooable 
proofs he had given of his superior wisdom and 
iotegrily, that iu all occurrences of difficulty 
or danger, the public looked up to this honest 
and sagacious patriot, as to an experienced pilot, 
by whose judgment and advice the stale-belm 
might modt securely be steered. In couaequetice 
of this just and general opinion of his probity ^ 
and abilities, it was usual, if any question of 1 
importance happened to come before the senate 
in his absence, to adjourn the debate till they 
could receive the Ijeuefit of his counsel and 
assistance. Plut. in Vit. Caton. 

(46) Archylas wai<greally distinguished iu his 
geueration, as a soldier, a statesman, and a 
philosopher; cliaracters which, although by no 
taeans incompfttible, are rarely found united but 
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in aucieut story. In his martial capacity, his 
fortune seems to have been at least equal to his 
genius ; for though he had frequently commanded 
in the day of action, he never but once lost a 
battle. As a statesman^ he ivas held in such 
high esteem, that he was seven times raised to 
the chief magistracy of Tarentum, notwithstand- 
ing an express law of the commonwealth, by 
which no man was capable of being elected a 
second time into that office. As a philosopher ^ 
he was ranked among the most fanK>u8 of the 
Pythagoric sect; and bad studied under the 
celebrated founder of that distinguished school. 
The branches of s<;ience in which, besides ethica, 
heprihcipally excelled, were astrology, geometry, 
and mechanics. This great man, who flourished 
in the fourth century from the foundation oi 
Rome, added to the other advantages which 
distinguished bis character, the happiness and 
the honour of being the friend of Plato. 

It is supposed that he perished by shipwreck ; 
a supposition founded on an ode of Horace, in 
which Archytas is introduced as imploring the 
rites of sepulture from a certain merchant, who, 
in the course of one of his commercial voyages; 
happened to approach the shore where the body 
of Archytas lay unburied. it seems, however, , 
by no means clear, that the person who gave 
occasion to this ode, is the famous Archytas 
of Tarentum. It is, indeed, highly improbable. 



lat the i>oel sliould send bis mu»e luto so remole 
1 period as three hundred years from his own 
times, in quest of a subject uninteresting to the 
age in which he wrote, and from which the only , 
apparent inference to be drawn, is a very trite I 
and common moral. If this ode, therefore,! 
really relates to the same Archjlas, who is the | 
principal object of the present remark, it see 
reasonable to believe, that it is much mutilated, j 
and that those verses, which marked its applic 
tiou to some recent circumstance of the times,^^ 
have been tost. And what strengthens this J 
pconjecture is, (bat it is the only composition in I 
rUbc writings of this admirable lyrist, that does ] 
[not either directly, or obliquely, point at some ] 
[present, or late occasion. But he this as the 
F critics may determine; it is at least indisputable, 
' tiiat the mle in question has furnished the j 
pathetic Prior with hints for one of the moat 1 
elegant and affecting et^Jes that ever appeared ' 
in the Eng'lish language. Diog. JLaert. in vit. 
■ Archtf. Hor. Od. i. 28. Prior's Ode to ike 
Mem. of Cot. G. Viltiers. 

(47) In the Y. of R. 432. the two consub 
here mentioned, marching at the bead of the 
Roman army, in order to attack the Samnite«, 
fell into an ambuscade which had been mutt 
artfully laid for them by Caius Pontius, who 
commanded the enemy's troops. Tlie Roman 
forces not being able either to advaoce or to 



retreat, were compelled to driver up tbeir 
and submit to such other ignomiBious tenw^ 
aa were imposed by the victors. £dv. ix. 1. 

(48) The office of censor wa» the higbert 
h€siour> to which the ambition of a Romm ckU 
zen could aspire. Besides other great pgwioi 
annexed to this magistracy^ it gave a right to 
inquire into the private life, amd mood condoc^ 
of every Roman. Even the senate was no nnir 
tuary against its jurisdiction: and a censor kid 
the power to expel a member from that assmUyi, 
who upon any occasion had acted a part im^ 
tb^ of his rank and character. Cato was 
didate for this post in the Y.of R. 568; mAhb 
succeeded^ notwithstanding the principal parlol 
the nobility strained every nerve to prevent bn 
election. They had reason^ indeed, to dcead hia 
being chosen ; for he entered upoa the offiee 
with an honest and inflexible resolution ef ex^g^ 
cising its functions agreeably to the impertaat 
ends for which it was instituted. Accordinglj^ 
he exerted the censorial powam with much* a^ 
vantage to the commonwealth ; as he poinlnl 
the whole force ef his authority against tkat 
luxury and licentiousness^ which wece now be^ 
ginning to make those first vigorous shoots, that 
in the subsequent ages universally ovemaii> an4 
at length, by ruining the virtue^ destroyed Aa 
liberty, of die republic. The singular spirit and 
integrity wiyth whichi he administered thia hi|^ 
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eiBploymeot,did not paw without suitabieBu^ 
ef public approbation : and be was boQoarcd, 
by a general vote at the expiration of bi» office, 
with a 8tatue and inscripliou, which was ordereA 
to be erected iu the temple of the goddess Sabu, ' 
The infamous transaction which called fortll \ 
his censorial chastisement on the peraoo i 
tinned in the text, is related by several of the 
audent writers, hot with some immaterial varia- 
tion in respect to circumstances. The account 
Livy (rives of this matter, aeem^ to rest upon the 
most authentic foundation ; as he took it froin 
the speech that C'alo delivered upon this vei^ 
occasion ; a speech, tlie historian observe*, ia 
which the powers of reason and eloquence were 
so forcibly united, aa M^ould have eooslraioed 
even the brother himself of Flamtninus to have 
passed sentence against him, had he presided 
as judge at the trial . The general purport of the 
charge, as stated by Cato, was, that Flaminmin 
haviDg prevailed upon a noble youth, with whooi . 
be was engaged in an abominable connection, to J 
attend him into the province, the lK>y was pePi i 
petually complaining, that in order to comply 
with his desire, he had lost the opportunity of 
being present at the gladiatorial combats io 
Rome. It happened, wtule Flamininus was in I 
the midst of a puldic entertainment, and Bu^ed 
with wine, that a message was delivered to him 
from a certain noblemati of tiaul, a£t|uaiutiDg 
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him that he was arrived with his family in the 
Roman camp, and desired to surrender himself 
into the proconsul's protection. Flamininus or- 
dered him to be introduced ; and while the un- 
fortunate Gaul was addressing his speech to turn, 
the proconsul, turning to his patbic, '< You 
were disappointed,'' said he, ^^ of being present 
at the gladiatorial combats in Rome, but do yon 
wish now to see a man die ?" The youth had 
scarce timie to reply, when Flamininus snatched 
up his sword, and, by an unexampled act of the 
most perfidious and wanton cruelty that ever duk 
graced human nature, plunged it into the stnou 
ger's heart. Pint, et Corn. ^ep. in vit Cbfim. 
Liv. xxxix. 50. et. seq. 

(49) In the Y. of R. 471, and in the consulate 
of Fabricius, the Samnites, (a nation which inha- 
bited a district of Italy, now called Abruzzo), to- 
gether with almost all the other Italian states^ 
took up arms against the republic. To these. 
hostilities they were principally instigated by die 
Tarentines ; who not thinking the confedente 
armies, in conjunction with their allies, suf- 
ficiently strong to oppose the Romans, applied for 
succour to Pyrrhus, king of Epirus. This cde- 
brated commander readily accepted, the invitar 
tion ; and soon landed at Tarentum at the head 
of a very considerable body of troops. In the 
course of the war, Fabricius, together with two 
other persons of principal rank, were commia^ 



sioned by th« senate to treat with I 
cerning an exchange of prisoDera ; aod itn 
an entertainment, given to the Roman a 
dors upon this occasion, that Cyneas the favotmle 
and able minister of Pyrrhus, related to them the 
general principles of the Epicurean doctrine. 

Epicurus began to leach his philosophy in 
Athens, the place of his nativity, about twenty 
years before this conversation is said to have 
passed ; and which, probably, was the first notice 
the Romans received of a system, that in after 
times became the fashionable doctrine in Rome. 
That such a genius as Lucretius should appear in 
thenumberof its warmest converts and admirers, 
is a remarkable instance, that reason has some- 
times proved the dupe of imagiaatioii even la the 
finest understandings. 

Yet Poet and Philoiopher 
Was he, nbo dunt such whims avet ! 
Blest, for his sake, be human reason. 
That came at all, though late, in season. 

Phios's Mma, Cant. 1. 

Indeed, the wildest reveries of fancy never con- 
ceived a more absurd and extravagant romance, 
than that great poet has delivered as a sober 
system of physics, in oue of the noblest didactic 
poems extant. But although his master's natural 
philosophy has been justly rejected with con- 
tempt ; his mora/ doctrine haa received, perhaps, 
a severer treatment than it deserved. Unfor- 
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tunatfly in this respect, fot the ci^it of Et>ii«imtt, 
as well as fbr the condnct 6f some of his less dis- 
cerning followers, he made use of an ambiguoos 
term to express the governing motive and «Ai. 
mate object of human pursuits : for if he bad 
called it happiness, and not pleasure, his disci- 
pies, it is probable, would not so generally have 
mistaken his meaning, nor wandered with sfaaitte 
and disappointment through the paths of volap- 
tuousness, in quest of that felicity which is only 
to be found in those of virtue. 

Epicurus was the last among those siigesbf 
ancient Greece, who distinguished themselves at 
institutors of new systems ; the subsequent phi* 
losophers of note in the different sects, havhotg 
no otherwise rendered their names femous thaik 
by explaining, or improving, the general princi- 
ples of their respective founders. Indeed, to 
speak with strict historical precision, Epicurus 
himself was not the original auth or of the theory 
that passes under his name ; as the fundaments] 
principle of his philological system was the an- 
cient atomical philosophy, which had been fe- 
vived, and introduced into Greetre, by Demoeri- 
tus, about a century before him. Plut. in nSt, 
Pyrrh. Blair* s Chr. Diog. Laert. in vit. Epid. 

(ftO) In a battle, which was fought betweet 
the republic and the Latins, in the Y. of R. 45/, 
Decius, who commanded the left wing 6f the 
Roman army, finding his troops begin to yfeM 



to the impression of the enemT, bad great n 
to apprehend a general rout would ensue. In 
this exigency he had recourse to derotement: 
by which a commander iu chief, makinga?o)Dn- 
tary oblation of his own hfe in the field of battle, 
was supposed to appease the anger of the Gods, 
and reconcile them to the cause of bis coniitn. 
Accordingly Decius, instantly calliog- upon the 
high priest to pronounce the form of invocation, 
appointed by the Roman ritual for that purpose, 
rushed into the midst of the engagement ; where 
after having performed wonders of valour, he 
was at length cut to pieces by the enemy. In a 
subsequent war with the Samnites. Publius 
Decins, the son of the former, sacrificed his 
life in the same maimer, and upon a similar 
occasion. This superstition took its rise firom 
the spirited conduct of some heroic captains of 
more remote times, who when they were strongly 
pressed in battle, and saw their troops giving 
wa}', endeavoured to call them back to the 
chaige, and sometimes, perhaps, secured the 
victory, by this animating and heroic exposure 
of their own lives to certain and immediate de- 
struction. It is to be observed, however, that 
these militarj- sacrifices prevailed only in the 
earlier ages of the commouweallh. In more 
impiroved times, the principle upon wiiich they 
were founded began to be questioned, it wai 
asked, Qute Jiiit Deorttm teaita iniquita*, mt 
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placari populo Romano non possent nm viri 
tales, occidissentf The good sense which 
sugg^ted this question, soon taught the Romans, 
that although courage, inspired by superstition* 
has sometimes led to unexpected victory ; yet a 
principle of honour united with a spirit of am- 
bition, are motives, at least, equally vigorous, and 
much more likely to pursue the proper. measures 
for obtaining the same end. Accordingly, in the 
latter and more enlightened periods of the repub- 
lic, we find this ceremony, together with others 
of the same supposed efficacy in matters of war^ 
rated at their true value ; and if not in every 
respect totally laid aside, yet observed merely in 
compliance with vulgar credulity, and pofHilar 
attachment to ancient forms. lAv. viii. 9. x. 28. 
Cic. de ^. D. ii. 3. iii. 6. 

(51) The signal victory mentioned in the text, 
was obtained by Duilius in the Y. of R. 495. 
and the gallant commander was honoured with 
the pomp of a public triumph. But this was 
not die only distinction conferred on his impor- 
tant services. The Romans, in order to tranftnit 
the memory of them to future generations, 
caused silver medals to be struck, and abo a 
pillar of white marble, adorned with naval oroi^ 
ments, to be erected in the forum. Both these 
memorials have had the uncommon fortune not 
to disappoint the purpose for which they were 
intended ; as some of the medals are still to be 
seen in the cabinets of the curious; and the 
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marble pilbr, with its imaa^am^ Mxams^smh 
dug up in the last century, is at pffCKK n 
of the traveller's admiration, in the; Pj 
Campidc^io of modem Rome. \oiiuiKE. 
seems to have been wanting to ccopieie taue 
glory of this illustrious action, bui that Daibn 
had been les8 sensible of it himaeif ; w the 
ostentatious privilege he assumed in coDEeqoc&oe 
of it, betraved a nnitv altosrether imworthr of 
a great spirit. .Voji comtemlms anoct diei 
triumpho^ says Florus, per vHam ommeai, mbi a 
coma rediretj pr^lucere /iauMha^ prmeimere 
$ibi TUrias jussitj qmasi qmotiMe trifompkarel . 
Pigk. atmal. ii. 22. FTar. ii. 2. 

(52) Cybele, a divinity, said to be the OKitfav 
of the gods, was worshipped at Pe»niii. in 
Phrygia, under the figure ^A a rude strjoe : whicfa 
was reported to have €dlen from YmsKv^sa on 
mount Ida. The Sybilline oracks bein^ cta- 
suited in consequence of several prodigi« wbkb 
alarmed the republic, in the Y. of R. b4B. the 
persons appointed to inspect tboK p r e Ui xAiA 
prophecies, declared that certain adf»tw«. 
which they particularly qiectficd, woald actrr^ 
to the commonwealth, if this extrMrdnufv ima^^. 
could be procured and brougfat to R#hm:. A 
solemn embMsy was appointcil far dstf pntfiM^ : 
and the statue, if a sfaapelaA fllr«e may b^ w# 
called, was accanlineHr obtaoned. 

The camfrmlenuti€$, wMaioMiitA in the ur%t^ 
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were societies established in honour of particular 
divinities, and for the purpose of celebrating 
their annual festivals. A custom of the same 
kind prevails in Roman catholic countries, where, 
in every great town, there are societies under the 
title of confrairies^ who meet to celebrate the 
anniversary of the particular saint whom they 
have chosen for their patron. And well it 
would be, if this were the only instance of con- 
formity between Papal and Pagan Rome! 
JAv, xxix. 10. 

(53) The Romans, by a custom derived to 
them from Greece, usually appointed at their 
social meetings a president of the club, who was 
either nominated by the general consent of the 
company, or chosen by ballot. When the prin-' 
cipal object of these parties, was to indulge 
themselves in the pleasures of the table, the 
business of the chairman (to express his title in 
modem phrase), was to regulate the mode of 
drinking, and announce the laws to be observed, 
for that purpose : to which he usually added, 
aut bibe^ aut abi. To these laws, and the admo^ 
nitory clause generally annexed to them, the 
sermo in pocuUs qui a sumnu> adhibetuTj men- 
tioned in the text, seems to allude. As rego- 
lations of this sort had certainly more of con*, 
straint than is consistent with that ease and 
freedom so essential to the true enjoyment of 
the social pleasures, one cannot bnt wonder 



rthat this custom, which undoubtedly took its 
rise in the ruder ages of the Roman commoa- I 
wealth, should have continued during its politest 
and most improved period. Horace, however', \ 
agreeably to that refined good sense and eleganct 
of sentiment which distinguishes his charactei'jl] 
sawandcondemnedtheabsurdity of thispracticfii. 
as the guests at his own table, he tells us, were 1 
subject to no other rules but such as their pai'* | 
ticular taste and inclinations suggested ; 

Prout nigue libido eil 

Skeat iiiiequales caika convioa, lolutut 
Legibui inssnis. 

When the company consisted of men of & 
speculative and philosophical turn, the president , 
had a further office assigned to him besides that I 
already mentioned. He proposed the topics d£ 1 
conversation, and delivered out such questiotdl I 
for their common discussion as might prove at 1 
once both instructive and amusing. To this eod-^ J 
it was necessary that the person so officiating J 
should be well acquainted with the respective i 
talents of the several members of the society j" 
as it was bis business, by starting suitable sub- 1 
jecta for their examination, to give ach in hi» , 
turn an opportunity of displaying his peculiar | 
genius and powers. Some very valuable speci* 
mens of the nature of these literary assemblie*, 

I the manner in which they were conducted, 

L 2 
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have been preserved in the writings of Xenophon 
and Plutarch. 

For the rest, it appears that Cato, notwith- 
standing he observed in general a most abstemi- 
ous sobriety, did not scruple, upon proper occa- 
sions, a little to deviate from the severe rules of 
a rigid temperance. It was with great propriety, 
therefore, that Horace cited the example of this 
venerable sage, as an encouragement to his philo- 
sophical friend , to taste freely of the good old wine 
he had broached on purpose for his entertainment ; 

Narratur et Prisd Cat(mi$ 
Sape mero cakiiise Virtus. 

The truth is, the poet might, upon this occasion, 
have exhorted his friend to a less restrained en- 
jo}inent of the good cheer he had prepared, by 
an higher authority than even that of Cato ; if 
indeed good sense could appeal to any authority 
higher than its own . For Plato expressly recom- 
mended it to his disciples, to indulge themselves 
sometimes in a free participation of these convi- 
vial pleasures, as conducive to very important 
purposes of a moral kind . By occasionally com- 
plying to a certain degree, with the gay humour 
of those lively parties, they would learn, he told 
them, to converse in the world with less danger 
from its allurements ; and prove the strength of 
their virtue, not by declining opportunities of 
putting it to the trial, but by vigorously exercis- 
ing it in the midst of temptations. The philoso- 






■r added, that a fartber advantage ni|HH i 
1^ drawn from a moderate indalgence ■ 
^1 llie^e table gratiAcationa ; as a free circobtiofi 
of the cup, not only enlivened and inTigotated 
the powers of the mind, but frequently called 
forth the latent passions of the soul, and gates 
man an opportunity' of discovering' and correcl- 
ig those secret flaws in his temper and dispoej. 
m which olherwide might have Iain concealed, 
perhapti, from his most attentive scrutinv. /Vk/. 
Symp. i.4. Tusc.DUp.r. 41. Hor.Od.m.'Zt. 
Plato de Leg. ap. Aul. Get. w. 2. et Macrab. 
turn. ii. 8. 

(54) That sociable and cbeerfiil qmit which 
ito preserved to an extreme old age, is particu. 
'Iv remarked by Plutarch, in his hfe of this 
inerable Roman ; as, indeed, it ia one of the 
tost uncommon, as well as the mostpleajning-fea- 
Wres in his illustrious character. For " old age" 
the sensible Montaigne, with his usual force 
id boldness of metaphor strongly expresses it), 
is apt to impress as many wrinkles on the 
ind, as on the body ; and there are very feir, 
^hen advanced to that period of life, qiti ne sen- 
lent I'aigre^le moist." It was from tliis singular 
Kvelinese of good-humour, tbat Cato's company 
sought, not only by men of the same age 
with himself, but by persons of much younger 
rears ; as the natural vivacity of his disposition, 
>ther wttb his great knowledge and expe- 
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rience of the world, rendered his conversatioQ 
equally instructiye and entertaining. The usual 
turn of his discourse with his friends, at table, 
is a proof of the enlarged and manly sentiments 
of his heart ; as it generally gave him occasion 
to speak with honour of those among his coun- 
trymen who had distinguished themselves by 
their public or private virtues ; discouraging, at 
the same time, ever}' topic which tended to gm^ 
tify that little, malevolent spirit of detractioDy 
which is so apt to infect the conversation of 
those, who, not being qualified to rise to any 
d^^ee of eminence themselves, delight in ex- 
posing the blemishes of others. In short, what 
was said of Plato's suppers, might, with equal 
truth, be applied to Cato's : " diey aflbrded a 
feast the next day.'' To be able, indeed, to 
review with satisfaction and advanta^ those 
hours which have been passed in conversation, 
is a benefit that does not always attend them ; 
and, perhaps, it is not often that a rational mind, 
after having spent an evening, in what the worid 
calls good company, may not look back upon 
it with the same reflections which the poet pats 
into the mouth of Solomon : — 

What had been said^ I ask'd my soul^ what done ? 
How flow*d onr mirth, and whence the source began ? 
Perhaps the jest that charm *d the sprightly crowd. 
And make the jovial table laugh so loud, 
To some fiEdse notion ow*d i^ poor pretence ; 
To an ambiguous word's penrorted sense ; 



Perhaps, alu ! ibe pleasing stream was brougbt 
this muu's error, from another's fault ; 
' From lopics which good-nature would forget, 
Anil prudence mention with the laal regret, 

Monlag. iii . 430. td. por Cotte. Plut. in yu. 
Colon. Prior's Suhraon. B. ii. 

(55) A celebrated actor, who flourished about 
fee V. of R. 590. It appears that he periorm- 
a part in the represeutation of several of 
TereQce's plays . 
(66) He seems to have been the first Roman 
: astronomical skill extended so far as to 
e capable of calculating an eclipse. His koow- 
idge of the planetary revolutions was of good 
srvice to Paulus jEmilius, in whose army he 
irved as a legionary tribune, whert that great 
lommander, in the Y . of H. 586, led the troops of 
lie republic against Perses, king of Macedon. For 
iheday before that decisive engagement, in which 
the Roman general obtained a complete victory 
■ the king's forces, Galtus apprised the sol- 
s that an eclipse of the moon would happen 
bat night. He assured them, at the same time, 
liat it wafi by no means an ominous and alarming 
ppearaoce, but a regular and necessary effect 
' those laws which nature had established in the 
leavens, and which hunran science was able with 
l^lfreat certainty to investigate. In consequence 
s prediction, the Roman army beheld the 
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expected pha^noiueuou without the least tore- 
boding apprehension ; whereas the Macedonian 
troops, on the contrary, looked up to it with ter- 
ror and dismay, as a prodigy that announced (and 
of course therefore contributed to facilitate), Uieir 
total overthrow. Plin. H. N. ii. 12. TAv. xliv. 37. 
(57) With respect to Ntevias^ see note 30. 
Plautus is well known to the English reader, by 
an excellent translation which lately appeared in 
our language. Livius Andronicus was the first 
poet that exhibited a regular drama at Rome, in 
the year 541. But his works were so little 
esteemed in a more refined age, that Quintilian 
does not even mention his name when he is enu- 
merating those Latin poets, who had been distin- 
guished by tlietragicmuse. Concerning CVi»n», 
see note 36. P. Scipio^ the chief pontiff, was 
usually distinguished by the appellation of Cor^ 
culuniy in allusion to those humane and social 
virtues which particularly marked his character. 
He was the son of Scipio Nasica, who bad the 
honour of being declared, by the unanimous 
voice of the senate, the worthiest man in Rome. 
Marcus Cornelius Cethegus^ by an instance 
which rarely occurs in the Roman history, was 
advanced, in the Y. of R. 649, to the dignity of 
censor before he had passed through the office of 
consul. He greatly signalized his valour in the 
second Punic war. Quint, x. i. Pigh. An. ii. 
358. Liv. xxix. 2. 



t--(58) Cato was author of a great variety of 
treatises, upon subjects of public utility. It is 
observable, that they were all of thein composed 
only in his leisure hours, and during those inter- - 
valsof public business which necessarily suspend- 
ed his more important labours. By these hit 4 
instructive productions, he exemplified a noble 
maxim which he laid down in the introduction to 
one of them, and which Cicero, in his oration for 
Plancius, with so much reason extols ; Clarorum 
virorum atque jnag tiorumnon minus otii quam 
itegotii rationeni extare oportere. 

The particular work mentioned in the text, is ' 
the only part of his numerous writing's whichhave ] 
come down to us entire. The venerable author ■ 
enters into the most minute detail of rural eco^ f 
nomy, and instructs the farmer iu the best man- ] 
ner of preserving his fruits, of fattening bis p 
try, and even of making all sorts of pastry, 
among the ruleshe has laid down for the husband: 
man's direction, there is one, in which his s 
of parsimony has carried him much beyond thot 
bounds that a sensible and generous nature wilf '1 
always set to every consideration of profit. In T 
his advice to the farmer, to dispose of all its use*^ 
less stock, he does not scruple to speciiy the sell- 
ing of a slave, worn out with labour and infirm' 1 
ity iu his master's service. Vendat boves, t 
this severe economist, vendat servmn senem, sei 
vwm m,orboanm,€tsiijuidaliudgupersit,vendati\ 



Plutarch, who in his life of Cato takes notice 
of this ungenerous precept, has added reflections 
upon it that do honour to the nobler feelings of 
his own most excellent heart. ^' In my opinion," 
says this humane and amiable author, " to con- 
sider a slave as merely a beast of burden, and to 
drive him on your land, or sell him, when age 
or infirmities have disabled him from work, is 
the mark of a base and sordid mind, who looks 
upon his species as standing in no other relation 
to him than as they are capable of administering 
to his interest or convenience. But the laws of 
humanity, which nature has so deeply impressed 
on the heart of man, create duties to which die 
institutions of civil policy cannot extend ; they 
require us to exert sentiments notonly of tender- 
ness, but on some occasions, of gratitude too, 
even towards the brute creation. In conformity 
with this principle, to continue to nourish our 
old horses and dogs, that are no longer able to 
perform those labours in which we employed them 
during the days of their strength and vigour, is 
an act perfectly suitable to that innate impression 
of compassion which is the distinguishing charac- 
teristic of the human species. In consequence of 
thissensibility of disposition, the Athenians, after 
they liad completed the buildingofthetemplecall- 
ed the Hecatompedon, exempted from all future 
toil, those beasts of burden whose labours had as- 
sisted in carrying on that sacred edifice ; ttfmiiig 
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them into the public meadows tonunge inoKe and 
liberty doring the remainder of their lives. Hms, 
likewise, near the tomb of Cimoo, mi^ stfll be 
seen the sepulchre of those horses with wludi he 
thrice obtained the prize at the Olympic gaoHs. 

<^ llie story of Xanthippos, fether of Peridesi 
is well known. When the Athenians, daring Ae 
war in which they were engaged against the Pcr<- 
sians, were constrained to abmdon their city and 
retire to the island of Salamis, Xantfaippos cb- 
harked with the rest of his coantrymeB. Bm 
Aithfnl dog having been lefk behind, swam after 
the ship till it reached the sbwe ; where the pMir 
creature was no sooner landed, than he threw 
himself down, eidiaaBled with fidigoe, and ex* 
pired at his master^s feet. Xandiippiis boried 
him on the spot ; and as a gratefnl m em oria l of 
his fid^ity , erected a monument oifct Iris grave, 
which remains to this dav, and is known br the 
name of Cynouema^ or the dog^s supolclire. 

^^ The truth is, we ought not to me cffejlm e i 
endowed with a sensitire soul, as if they wen 
void of all feeling ; and we abcvld aceastom 
ounidyes to treat them with teodemna. wer^ re 
for no other ressson, than as an exercise of #>or 
humanity, and in order to rmder fmr h«rt». bv 
habitual sentiraentB of this kind, th#b lof^^. 4m^ 
posed to exert the kind aflections towards ^^n 
own species. For myself, at least. I #»«Jd i^A 
be prevailed opoo, by amy cijsisidcralk*, to |Mt 
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U'ith an ox that had grown old and infirm by 
labouring in my grounds ; much less could I be 
induced, for the sake of a little pecuniary advan- 
tage, to sell an old worn-out slave, and by thus 
driving him from my family, banish him, as it 
were, from that scene and those habits of life to 
which he had been long accustbmed/' 

To these generous sentiments of the humane 
Plutarch, I shall only add, that the same spirit 
of tenderness and gratitude towards that animal, 
to which the husbandman is so much obliged, 
appears to have actuated some of the ancient 
legislators in the earlier ages of the world. The 
good-natured prohibition of Moses, " not. to 
muzzle the ox that treadeth out the com," will jio 
doubt occur to every reader's mind upon this oc- 
casion. Among the Athenians there was a law, 
that rendered it penal to kill an ox that had been 
yoked either to the plough or the cart. Thesame 
restriction, under no less a penalty than banish- 
ment, was to be found in the Roman code, in the 
first ages of that republic. And in both instancei, 
the reason, expressly assigned for the law, is 
founded upon the same generous principle which 
Ovid puts into the mouth of Pythagoras in those 
famous lines, — 

Immemor e9i demum, necfrugum munere dignut, 
Qvi potttU, curvi dempto modo pondere aratri, 
Ruricolam mactare kuam ; qui trUa labore 
lUa quibui ioties durum renovaverit arvum, 
Toi dederat messes, percussit colla sccnri. 



Unworthy he to reap the fertile field, 

Wfaose soul to pity's generoui feeling steel'd. 

Aims, with ungrateful hand, tbenuird'rousiiroke 

To fell his ox juat recent from the yoke ; 

The patient partoer of his daily toil. 

Who many a year has plough'd the ttubbom loil \ 



riut. in Vit. Colon. 
, .r 4d.Ovi<l. Met. x\ 



^lian Var. Hist. T 14. PItn. H.N.f^l 



i (59) Someof thecoii]iuentatorshaveobserve£ I 
that Cicero's memor)' failed liimiD this place ; i^ 2 
Laertes, la tlie passage alluded to, is not found ] 
eriiploved in dunging his ground, but — 



- stood. 

And clear'd a plant encumber'd with its wood. 

Pope's Trans, 

(60) The success of the Roman anoa against ] 
the Samnites, in the Y, of R. 462, having com- 
pelled the enemy tu sue for peace ; the senate 
left the terms to be settled at the discretion of 
Curius Dentatus, the brave commander of their 
victorious troops. The deputies from the Sam- 
nites found the hero dressing his own dinner, 
which consisted only of pot-herbs ; and it wefi _ 
in this situation that he rejected, with the mag-- 
nanimoua spirit mentioned in the text, the very J 
considerable bribe they presumed to offer hiqif J 
Plut. Apoph. Val. Max. iv.3. 

(61) Cincinnatus was twice invested with this 1 
supreme authority: and the two facts, which | 
ficero baB blendei together, were divided byaa j 
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interval of several years ; the former, respecting 
his first dictatorship, which -wbb in the Y. of R. 
295 ; and the latter having happened when he 
filled that office a second time, in the Y. 314. 
The occasion of this absolute power being com- 
arose from the dangerous practices of Sp.Maslius ; 
mitted to his trust, at the period last mentioned, 
who, taking advantage of the distress the public 
laboured under at this time, by a general fkmine, 
had rendered himself extremely popular by sup- 
plying the poor with com at his own expena^. 
It having been discovered that he was concerting 
means, by the assistance of the populace, to over- 
turn the government, the dictator summoned 
him, by Servilius Ahala, his master of the horse, 
to appear before his tribunal. Maelius refusing 
to obey, and appealing to the people for pro- 
tection, Ahala rushed into the midst of the mob 
and stabbed him to the heart. 

As to that other circumstance, of Cincinnatus 
being found conducting his plough, by the per^ 
sons deputed from the senate to announce hia 
being appointed dictator ; it is a story too gene- 
rally known to require a i>articular recital ; but 
a story, however, as Livy remarks, that cannot 
be too often repeated to those, who think nothing 
is despicable but poverty, or truly honourable 
and praiseworthy but riches. Or, to express 
that admirable historian's sentiment in bis own 
more emphatical language, opertB preUum ««f 
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aadire, (83)9 he), qui omnia pr<e dimtiis ku- 
mana spernmit, nrque konori marfno locum 
neque virtuii putant esse, nibi ubi effus^ 
affiuant opes. Liv. iii. 26. iv. 12. 

(62) The epithet which Cicero here gives to 
this famous Lacedteinonian general, ill agrees 
with his true character; if history has not been 
extremely unjust to his memory. With respect 
indee<l to martial virtues, Lysander's superior 
merit may perhaps be admitted ; but for the'i 
rest, his conduct was stained with two of the | 
blackest vices that can disgrace the human heart;' 
cruelty and perfidiousuess. To give a specimen 
of hill principles ; one of the maxims by which 
he governed his actions was, that " men are to 
be duped by oaths, as children are by toys." 

The prince, with whom Lysander held the con* ' 
versation related in the text, was the second son of J 
Darius Nothus ; who invested him at averyearljf } 
age with the sovereignty of all those provinceB j 
belonging to the Persian empire, which were si* I 
tuated in Asia Minor. He was brave but am- ' 
bilious : and was slain in the field of battle) 
attempting to wrest the imperial crown from 
Artaxerxes Mnemon, his elder brother. Plutt 
in Vit. Lysand. et Artax. 

(63) The Hetrurians, (a people whose tct» I 
ritory is now partly comprehended in that 1 
district of Italy, called St. Peter's Patrimony), , 

^Jlkn'ing broken the truce which they had made 
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with the republic in the Y. of R. 454; the 
Romans sent an army into their country, to take 
vengeance for their breach of faith : and the com- 
mand was given to T. Manlius Torquatus. But 
that general having soon after been killed, by a 
fall from his horse, Valerius Corvus was choaai 
to succeed him in the consulate. His election was 
attended with a circumstance which had never 
happened before ; for his character was so uni- 
versally revered by the people, that they gave 
him their general suffrage without one dissenting 
voice. This was the sixth time of his being 
raised to the consular dignity ; and the last of 
his military expeditions. But, although he was 
now far advanced in years, his appearance at 
the head of the Roman army so terrified the 
Hetrurians, that they immediately retired within 
their intrenchments, and could by no means be 
provoked to give him battle. This great man (to 
give his character in the words of a late ingenious 
historian), ^' was not only a thorough patriot, and 
perfect pattern of that zeal which men owe todieir 
country, but an excellent model of the paternal 
care which the head of a fam i ly ought to have of bis 
children and relations. Great in peace, and great 
in war, Valerius Corvus shone eminent among 
those heroes who appeared in the most glorious, 
because in the most virtuous age of Rome/* 
Pigh. Ann. Hooke's R.H.i. 543. 
(64) Metteluit early distinguished himself by 
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his talents and his virtues, in the seTeral depart- 
ments of the state, to which he was called by the 
general voice of his country ; and his old age 
proved no less glorious to himself, and beneficial 
to the republic, than every former period of his 
honourable life. See note 37. Attilius CalatinuSj 
after having been twice consul, was in the Y. of 
R. 504, advanced to the dictatorship. Cicero 
scarcely ever mentions his name, in any part of 
his writings, but in terms that speak the wannest 
sentiments of his merit ; and indeed his character 
iq^pears to have been un iversally admired . When 
it is considered, that Calatinus flourished in the 
golden age of the republic, and in the same period 
with ChruncatnuBj CuHus^ and Fabricius^ it 
must be acknowledged, that it is not in the power 
of language to convey a stronger idea of exalted 
virtues, than is expressed in the very simple, but 
significant epitaph, inscribed on his monument, 
and alhided to in the text : UNO. ORE. PLU- 
RIWLfi. CONSENTIUNT. GENTES. PRI- 
MARIUM. POPULI. FUISSE. VIRUM, 

(65) Some account of Oa^ra^ hasalready been 
given. See note 36. It appears by the Epitome 
of Livy, that JH. Lepidus died in the Y. of R. 
6te. If he is the same person, therefore, whose 
name is registered in the Capitoline marbles, 
as consul in the year 521, he must have been 
more than a hundred at die time of his death, 
e<ren supposing him to have been elected into 
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that office considerably sooner than the l^al age. 
lAv.Epit. xfviii. 

(66) The college of augurs : it consisted at this 
time of nine members, the eldest of whom was 
always jnagister collegii, or president of the 
society. Their business was to interpret omens, 
prodigies, &c. and to determine, by the princi- 
ples of divination, whether any particular mea- 
sure in question would prove fortunate, or the 
contrary, 

67) It seems somewhat extraordinary', that 
Cicero should assert, there is nopossible medium 
between the soul's ceasing to exist after deaths 
or continuing to exist for ever. A temporary du- 
ration in a future state, is undoubtedly poMiWe .- 
and it was a tenet actually maintained by the 
Stoics. Zeno held, as Laertius informs us. 
Tut Tuxf ^UT* Sbmtoi m^iriii' jAifTm tt utu OX, as Cicero 
himself bus elsewhere, in more explicit terms, 
represented this opinion, ^' dm mansuros aiunt 
animos, semper negant." Their notion was, that 
the soul is an emanation of the divine essence ; 
into which, after having existed during a certain 
period in a detached state, it would again be re- 
sorbed at the genera! consummation of all things. 
With respect to the subsequent words, which 
our author puts into the mouth of Cato, ^trf 
igitur timeam, si aut non miser post mortem, 
out heatus etiamfuturus sum f it may admit of 
a questioo. whether this ii» to bs understood in » 
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restrictive sense, and as expressing only Cdto's 
personal hopes of a happy immortality, from- • 
conscioasness of his endeavours to deserve it; or 
whether it is to be considered as a general decla^ 
ration of his sentiments, that the doctrine of m 
future state of punishment is absurd and groond^ 
less. It is certain, that Cicero expressly derides 
the popular belief concerning the natmre oftiiote 
punishments which would be inflicted on the im* 
pious in a future stale : qua est Anms tarn deHra^ 
he asks his fKend in ^ Tusculan Questiottti 
qu€B timeat istu f And it is equally certain tfaai 
the ancient philosophers considered this article 
of the vulgar creed in the same Kght with Cicenk 
It has been asserted, indeed, by an ingenious fo» 
reign wrttar, ttmt these philosophers went mueli 
fSaurtber ; and not only rejected, with conteBspt^ 
those modes of future punishment which were set 
forth in the picfrjje religion ; but by maintaiiiiiig 
that vtncfieffve justice could not enter into tlM aA^ 
tributes of the Supreme Being, totally snbvertcd 
one of the strongest pillars of morality/' [^wtrm 
tiens de Cie. surb»Nat^ des Dieux^ par I Ahb€ 
OKvet, vol, Hi. p. 134. rem. 3. 4r P- 3^1} "^^ 
authority upon which the learned Abbe rests this 
charge, is founded on a passage in Cicero's Trea^ 
tise de OfficHSj in which it is affirmed to have been 
the unanimous opinion of all the philosophers in 
general, nunqum nee irasci Deum, nee nocere. 
But these premises do not seem necessarily to 

m2 
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lead to the conclusion inferred from them. For 

admitting that those irascible aiid vindictive 
passions, which instigate human resentments, 
are incompatible with the divine nature, it by uo 
means follows, that the offender against the luws 
of moral duty, had nothing to fear Irom the 
hands of the supreme Governor of the world . 
Acconlingly, the same philosophers, who con- 
tended for this innoxious and uuresentftil charac- 
ter of the Deity, no less strenuously maintained, 
that transgressors would not escape with impu- 
nity. Thus Seneca unites both those propositions, 
as being perfectly compatible with each other. 
Errat, says he, si quia putatDeos nocere velle -• 
won possunt. JVec ac'ipere injuriam queunt, nee 
facere. — Hi necdant malum, neckabent: ccete- 
rum castigant, et coercent, ^ irrogani panas, 
1$' aliqttando specie boni puniitnt. Plutarch also 
connects the same principles, and points out their 
consistency, by representing the divine punish- 
ments as so many merciful remedies, which na- 
turally tend to correct and heal the moral dis- 
eases of the soul , and restore her original sanity ; 

Cu yof afivnroi (e ©i«() to. ahtnearra *axi<; ndAtn, SayS that 

knowing and sensible writer wA •^{■tbi t* ofwaram 

pianrfliK, luA /wit Tou ^i^o. lSfU!^l^, bMs IATPEIAZ im«« tw 
f<wX""'>i^<=> KOAAZEl. 

As it appears, therefore, that the doctrine 
which Cicero, in the treatise above cited, atfirms 
to have been maintained by all the philosophers. 
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concerning the moral attributes of the Deity, is 
in no respect inconsistent with the beHef of a 
future slate of punishment, it seems reasonable 
to conclude that, in the passage which gave oc- 
casion to the present remark, he had no inten* 
tion to assert, in an absolute and unrestrained 
sense, that the only consequence which would 
follow death, was either a total extinction of 
being*, or a happy existence of endless duration. 
And that he cannot fairly be charged with enter- 
taining so absurd an hypothesis, is farther evi- 
dent from his own express declarations in other 
passages of his writings, particularly in the con- 
clusion of Scipio' 8 Dream, where he admits 
that a distinction will be made in the condition 
of the virtuous and the wicked, in a future state. 
Nor is there any just reason to suspect that this 
was not his real perstiasion : not only as it is a 
doctrine most consonant with reason and the 
general opinion of mankind, but as it was main- 
tained by all the disciples of the Socratic and 
Platonic schools: that is, by those sages whom 
Cicero admired, even to a degree of enthusiasm, 
and looked upon all who dissented from their 
principles, as philosophers of the lowest class ; 
plebeii pfiilosophi appellandi mdeantitr, says 
he, qui a Platone et Socrate, et eajamitia, diS' 
sident. Tusc. D'lsp. i,21 Ups. Phys. iii. II. 
Tmc. Disp. i. 23. Theolog. des Philosopk. 
par I'Abbe d^Olivet, iii. p. 321. Sen. Ep. 95. 
Pbtt. de iis q. tard. a man. corrip. 
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(68) He was prstor in the Y. 601 ; and &ed 
before the expiration of his oflSce, His fiilhef 
took the care of his education into his own hands, 
training him to all those manly virtues, and in- 
structing him in the several branches of iiseAil 
knowledge, in which he himself so eminently 
excelled. The young man profited accordingly; 
and when he came forth into the world, proved 
himself the worthy son and disciple of his wise 
and revered instructor. Liv. Ep. xlviii. PbU. 
in Vit. Caton. 

(69) This venerable monarch is mentioned by 
several of the Greek and Roman writers, as 
an extraordinary instance of longevity ; particu- 
larly by Pliny the Naturalist, who thinks there it 
great reason to believe, that his life extended 
even to 130 years. It is altogether unoertain at 
what period this prince flourished ; some authors 
place his reign about the ISOth year of Rome ; 
but a late learned and ingenious antiquariaiit 
with better reason, supposed it to have been 
about the Y. of R. 214, or 540 before Christ. 
The capital of his territories was TarteuiiM ; 
which the last mentioned author, t(^ether with 
some other respectable writers, assign strong 
reasons for believing to have been the jhmous 
portof TVirm, to which Solomon's commercial 
fleets resorted. It was situated on the southern 
coast of Spain, not far from the present city of 
Algeziras. Plin. H. JV*. viii. Carter* s Jowrm. 

from Gibralt. to Malaga^ vol. i.p.GOy €A$eq. 



(70) Solon, after having established his cele- 
brated laws in Athens, ■withdrew from that city, 
and set out upon his travels ; in which he passed 
several years. When he returned, he found the 
commonwealth split into three dangerous fac- 
tions ; at the head of one of these, was Pisistratus, 
whose party Solon, with great spirit, though very 
ineffectually, opposed. Pint, in vit. Solon. 

(71) Although the practice of suicide too ge- 
nerally prevailed among the ancient Greeks and 
Romans, yet it was a practice condemned by the 
best and wisest of their philosophers. Notfiing 
can be more clear and express than the prohibi- 
tion of Pythagoras with respect to this act, as 
cited by Cicero in the present passage: and in 
this, he was followed both by Socrates and Plato. 
Those noblest and most enlightened of the Pagan 
moralists, considered suicide as an act of rebel- 
lion against the authority of the Supreme Being ; 
who havingplaced man in his present post, hath 
reserved to himself alone the right of determin- 
ing the proper time for his dismission. Agree- 
ably to these principles, Cicero, in his relation of 
Scipio's Dream, represents the departed spirit of 
.Emilius as assuring his son, who had expressed 
an impatience of joining him in the heavenly 
mansions, that there was no admittance into 
those regions of felicity for the man who attempt- 
ed to force his way into them by his own 
unauthorized act. The Platonic poet, it is well 
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known, places those unhappy persons in a state 
of punishment, who not having the piety imd 
the courage to support their misfortunes with 
due resignation, impiously endeavoured to de- 
liver themselves by venturing to be their own 
executioners. 



'Quam velUnt athere m alto 



Nunc ei pauperiem 3r dwroi perferre labores f 

Virg. 

" Oh ! with what joy the wretches now would bear 
Pftio, toil, and wo, to breathe the vital air!*' 

Plotinus also, one of the most approved writers 
among the later Platonists, hath entered his pro- 
test against the lawfulness of self-murder, in a 
treatise written expressly upon the subject. This 
piece indeed, though still existing, hath never 
been printed ; but the general principles upon 
which he argued, appear from several passages 
of his writings, quoted by Macrobius. Among 
these, there are two which deserve to be par- 
ticularly noticed, as they place the crime in. no 
common, though at the same time, in a very 
striking point of view. The mere act itself» he 
observes, abstracted from all other considerations 
which give it a criminal complexion, is com- 
mitted with so much perturbation of mind as to 
discompose the soul with passion, in the very 
instant of its departure from tlie body ; and con- 
sequently dismisses it in a temper ill qualified to 



be associated with the pure and undisturbed 
spirits of a better world. He adds (and it is a 
reflection that deserves to be well weighed by 
those who favour the practice he opposes), that 
he, who in any other instance deviates finpm the 
line of moral duty, like a man who stumbles in a 
plain path, may easily recover his former gpround; 
whereas he, who is guilty of suicide, may be re^ 
sembled to a man who makes a false step on the 
edge of a precipice ; his fall is desperate, aud 
the consequence irretrievable. 

Such were the sentiments of the most approved 
moralists among the ancient philosophers. The 
doctrine of the Stoics, it must be acknowledged, 
was more relaxed upon this important article. 
But although they did not scruple to represent 
it even as a duty in some very particular cir- 
cumstances ; they ought, if they had reascmed 
consequentially from their own principles, to 
have held it forth a^ highly criminal in all. For 
there is no precept of morality which they incul- 
cate more frequently, nor in stronger terms, than 
an unlimited submission to the dispoisations of 
Providence. The truth is, the ancient writers of 
this sect are not more at variance with reason, 
than with themselves, in what they have deliver- 
ed upon this subject. Inconsistency, indeed, is 
one of the characteristical marks of the Stoical 
system, as Plutarch has proved by a variety of 
instances drawn from the writings of Chrysippus. 
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Those of Seneca and Epietetus may equaUy be 
produced in support of the same charge ; so far 
at least as relates to their sentiments on the pre- 
sent question. For they sometimes contend for 
the lawfulness of suicide without any restriction ; 
sometimes only under very peculiar situations ; 
and sometimes zealously press upon their disci- 
ples, as an indispensable obligation, the duty of 
a pious acquiescence under all the various ceJa^ 
mities of human life. Agreeably to this last 
position, Seneca, in answer to a querulous letter 
he had received from his friend Lucilius, occa^ 
sioned by some domestic accident th^t had dis- 
composed his mind; represents to him, how much 
it is the duty of a good man to fortify his soul 
against all events, and submit to the worsts not 
only without complaint, but with a firm persua^ 
sion that " whatever w, is right" Prteparetur 
animus contra omnia : sciat se venisse — uK 

Lucius & ultrices posuere cubilia cora^ 
Pallentesque habitant morbi^ tristisque senectiu. 

^■^Hanc rerum conditionem mutare nan pot- 
sumus : idpossumusj magnum sumere animum 
4* t?iro 60110 dignum^ quo fortiter JbrtuUa pa- 
tiamur et J>raturm consentiamus^^Ad hane 
legem animus noster aptandus est — et quiecun- 
que fiunt debuisse fieri putet — et Deum^ quo 
auctore omnia proveniunt, sine murmuratione 
conUtari. — Hie est magnus animus qui se Deo 
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remedy in their own power ; and on the other^ 
exhorting them to bear with a patient composure 
of mind the evils that attend human life, and not 
presume to deliyerthemseWes by an unwammted 
desertion of that post in which the Supreme 
Being has thought proper to place them. Fief. 
Ups. Stoic, philos. iii. 22, 23. 

Upon the whole, it appears evident that the 
wisest and most respectable of the ancioit philo- 
sophers considered suicide as a criminal act; 
and that those among them who maintained the 
contrary opinion, yet admitted and inculcated 
principles utterly subversive of that pretended 
right which they suppose every man to httve 
over his own life : so little can those unhappy 
men be justified, by the authority of the Gredis 
and Romans, who rashly flee from the evils of 
the present scene, by a desperate and presump- 
tuous intrusion into 

That undifcover'd country from whose boome 
No trayeller returns ! 

(72) The regal government being dissolved, by 
the expulsion of Tarquin, in the Y. of R. 244, 
the two first consuls, one of whom was Juniw 
Brutus, put themselves at the head of their 
troops, in order to oppose Tarquin's attempt to 
recover his throne ; who for that purpose had 
entered the Roman territory, supported by a 
considerable force. As soon as the two armies 
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came in aight, Brutus was marked out by AniDs, 
one of Tarquin's sons, who commanded his 
cavalry-; and both chiefs fuiiously advancing 
before their respective troops, they were mu- 
tually slain by each other's sword. Liv. ii. 6. 
Concerning the Decii, see note 50. 

(73) Marcus AttiHus Regulus was a second 
time consul in the Y, of R. 497 ; the republic 
being then engaged in the first Punic war. 
During some part of it, Regulus commanded, 
both by sea and land, with distinguished cou- 
rage, conduct and success ; but at length, his 
army being defeated, and himself taken prisoner, 
he was sent in chains to Carthage. While he 
remained in this situation, the fortune of war 
turning to the disadvantage of the Carthaginians, 
they sent ambassadors to Rome, in order to pre- 
vail with the senate to accept terms of peace, or 
to agree to an exchange of prisoners. Regulus 
was permitted to accompany the ambassadors ; 
having previously engaged upon oath, that if 
they did not succeed in their negotiation, he 
would return to Carthage and surrender himself 
again their prisoner. But when he took his 
place in the senate, he strongly dissuaded them 
from entering into any sort of treaty with the 
enemy : and in consequence of his opinion, the 
ambassadors were dismissed with an absolute 
refusal of the alternative they had offered. The. 
brave and virtuous Regulus, incapable of vio. ' 
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lating the ftiith he bad solemnly pledged, re- 
tume<l to Carthage agreeably to his eogagement : 
where soon afterwards, instead of being ap- 
plauded and honoured for so uoexampled a proof 
of inflexible integrity, he was basely and cruelly 
put to a most painful death. 

Horace has celebrated the singular virtue and 
spirit which this illustrious captive displayed 
upon this occasion, in one of the noblest strains 
of his immortal lyre. The reality, however, of 
those tortures which Regains is said to have 
sustained on his return to Carthage, hatli beeo 
questioned, and with great appearance of reason, 
by some modern writers of considerable note la 
ttie republic of letters. See Hoohe's R. H. ii. 
47.4to.€d.E«rrop.ii.I7.2l.26.i?or.Orf.Jii.d. 

(74) The two brothers here mentioned, were 
Cneius and Publius Scipio. The former, who 
was father to the first Scipio Africanus, being 
consul in the Y. of R. 535, when Hannibal was 
preparing to invade Italy; the command of the 
republic's forces in Spain was committed to his 
charge. Having embarked his troops for that 
province, and advanced as Ikras Marseilles, he 
learned that the Carthaginian general had 
actually passed the Pyrenees. Suspending, there- 
fore, his original destination, he re-landed his 
army with an intent of opposing the enemy's 
passage over the Rhone : but Hannibal had 
already passed that river. Upon these news. 
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the consul re-embarked bis troops : and des- 
patching bis brother, with the greatest part of 
the army into Spain, be returned into Italy 
witii the remainder, in the hope of being able to 
reach tbe foot of the Alps before Hannibal could 
arrive there. Soon afterwards the two armies I 
came to an engagement, in which Scipio's troops 
weredefeated, and himself dangerously wounded. 
In the farther progress of this war, Cneios Scipio 
joined his brother Publius in Spain, where they 
greatly signalized their martial abilities. But in 
the course of their operations, having thought it 
expedient to divide their forces, they were 
separately attacked by the enemy, and each of 
them »laiu in battle at the head of their respective 
forces. Lit. xxv. 34. et seq. 

(75) Lucius ^milius Paulus, together with 
C. Tereutius Varro, were chosen consuls in tbe 
Y. of R. 637 ; when Hannibal obtained a com- , 
plete victory over the Romans, in tbe famouvi J 
fields of Cannce. The tM'O consuls being ap^ i 
pointed by tbe senate to take the command oC 
the army ; they found the Carthaginian genendi 
so advantageously posted, that j£mihus thought' 
it by no means prudent to hazard a battle. But 
his colleague Varro was of a difTerent opinion: 
and accordingly made auch movements as necet-1 1 
sarily brought on a general engagement; inll 
which ^miUus, after having exerted tbenobleali 1 
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efforts both of courage and conduct, unhappily 
lost his life. Liv. xxii. 44. et seq. 

(76) In the eleventh year of the second Punic 
war, the Romans laid siege to Locri, a mari- 
time city in the southern part of Italy. Between 
Hannibal's intrenchments and those of the assail- 
ants was a little hill, which Marcellus and Cris- 
pinus, the two consuls who commanded the 
Roman troops, thought to be a post of so much 
importance, that they went with a guard of 
two hundred horse in order to reconnoitre the 
spot. In attempting to execute this design, 
they fell into an ambuscade ; and Marcellus, 
endeavouring to retreat, was mortallv wounded. 
When Hannibal was informed of this event, he 
appeared affected with the misfortune of this 
distinguished captain ; whose military talents he 
had often, in the course of this war, severely 
experienced. Accordingly, as a mark of the 
singular esteem in which he held the virtues of 
Marcellus, he ordered his body to be laid with 
great solemnity on a funeral pile ; and gather- 
ing his ashes into a silver urn, he sent them in 
tliis honourable mauner to his son Marcellus. 
Piut. in Vit. Marcfill. 

(77) That the soul had an existence prior to 
her connexion with the body, seems to have 
been, an opinion of the highest antiquity ; as it 
may be traced in the Chaldean, Egyptian, and 



Grecian theology, as far back as there are any 
records reinaiiiing of their speculative teoets. 
This general notion, however, was not njaintain- 
ed universally in the same precise sense ; some - 
considering the soul in it» former state as subsist-^ 1 
ing only in the great soul of the universe, whilst>lJ 
others held its prior distinct and personal indiri>*4 
duality. Those philosophers who maintained* ! 
the latter opinion, at least the generality of them,' 
seem to have supposed that the soul is sent down' ■ 
into this sublunary orb, as intoa place of punish-'' ^ 
ment, for Iran^ressions committed in a former' 
slate. And this theory claims the greater atten- 
tion, not only as it appears to have been adopted 
both by the Pythagoric and Platonic schools, 
which undoubtedly produced the most respect- 
able philosophers that everenlightened the pagan 
world, butaa bearing strong marks of beingpri- 
marity derived ftx)m the Mosaical account of the 
Jallofia&B. Indeed, some Christian writers, of 
no inconsiderable rank in the learned world, 
have thought the narrative of that great event, as 
related by the sacred historian, is to be understood 
in an allegorical sense ; and that, under a figura- 
rive representation, theinspired author means !o 
set forth the pre-existeot state of the human spe- 
cies. How far this interpretation is agreeable to 
the general fenour of divine Revelation, is not the 
object oflbe present remark to enquire; but it is 
certain Ihe sacred Scriptures, so farat least cod- 
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firm the ancient tradition, tliat they equally re- 
present man as in a lapsed condition. Nor was 
this opinion a vain and unprofitable speculation 
in the schools of the philosophers ; they applied 
it to the most important puiposes of morality. 
By inculcatin^r on their disciples a firm persua^ 
sion of man's exalted origin, they endeaTOured to 
point their ambition to its noblest object, andani> 
mate them in the exercise of those virtues that 
would open their way to a re-admission into 
those celestial mansions, from which they had 
been banished into this lower world. Macrob. 
in tomn. Scip. i. 9. Stanley's Hist. ofPhilas. 
p. &53. Brmher's Inst. Philos. 198. Diog. 
Laert. in vit. Pythag. et Platon. 

(78) The great uncertainty concerniDg Iheage 
and country iu which this very celebrated philo- 
sopher was born, has occasioned much critical 
controversy : >he most prevailing opinion, how- 
ever, seems to be, that he was a native of Samoa, 
an island in the Archipelago ; and that his birth 
ig to be placed in some period, between the 60$th 
and 56Sth year, before the Christian sera, 

Pythagoras, after having visited the most dis- 
tinguished seats of learning among the eastern 
nations, and resided a considerable time alsp in 
Egypt, settled at C'rotona, a city in that part of 
Italy which was then known by the name of 
great Greece, and which comprehends the king- 
dom of Ns^iiies. It was here he taught that sya- 
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tern of physiolc^ical and moral philosophy whicji 
hatli rendered his name famous through all suc- 
ceeding' generations ; as most of the subsequent 
philosophers, who became founders of the differ- 
ent sects which sprung up in Greece during a 
period of 370 years, borrowed from it many of 
their principal tenets. But what is still more to 
bis honour, modern philosophy is also indebted 
to him for some ver}' considerable articles of phy- 
sic^ science. This system he composed partly 
firom the discoveries of his own penetrating ge- 
nius, and partly from those theories iu which be 
bad been instructed by the men of science, with 
whom he had conversed, in the course of his 
Tery extensive travels. Among his tenets of the 
latterkind,thedoctrine he taught concerning the 
aoni of the world may justly be considered : for 
it appears to have been an opinion of a much 
earlier date than the period in which Pythagoras 
flourished. He maintained Deum esse animum 
per naturam omnium rerum intentum ^ com- 
meantem, ex qito nostri animi carperentur; that 
God isa mind co-expanded with and intimately 
pervading the material universe ; and that the 
human soul is a portion of this soul of the world. 
In what manner he explained this notion, can 
only \ie collected from the writings of his disci- 
ples ; for he either composed none himself, as 
Plutarch affirms ; or if he did, as Laertius main- 
ns, they haye long since perished in the wreck 
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of time. Perhaps his genuine doctrine is no^ 
where more likely to be discovered, than in the 
writings of Plato, whose theory in this article, 
as in many other of its branches, was deriVed' 
from Pythagoras. 

Plato's notion then appears to have been, that 
the universe was actuated by an intelligent and 
vivifying spirit, which permeates through all its' 
parts, in the same manner as the human soul 
(which he held to be co-essential with the mun- 
dane soul), animates and informs the human 
body. In consequence of this opinion, he main- 
tained also, that the heavenly orbs were each of 
them actuated by intelligences of the same sub- 
stance with the soul of man, but of a superior 
order ; and that they had a just claim, as being 
so many inferior divinities, to'lhe svbotdinate 
homage of mankind. 

This opinion, that the host of heaven were 
animated by living intelligences, had prevailed 
in the eastern parts of the world long before phi-, 
losophy was cultivated in Greece ; and seems to 
have given rise to Astrolatryy or the first species 
of creature-worship, into which mankind were 
misled by a false theology. These principles, 
however, were not peculiarly adopted by the 
Pythagoric and Platonic schools : they were re- 
ceived also by the Stoics, and some others of the 
leading sects among the Grecians ; but with tbia 
difference, that while the former carefully dis- 
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tinguished the supra-mundane aonl, (rom the 
soul of the world ; the latter seem frequently, in 
terms at least, to confound the divine architect 
with his work, and speak of the animated uni- 
verse as . being itself the supreme Deity. Vi$ 
JDeum mundum vocaref says Seneca, nom 
fallens: ipse enim est totum ^tfod vides; 
totus operUms suis inditus. A late philoso- 
phical poet seems to have been led into the same 
system; most certainly at least he holds the 
same language^ with those ancient theologists 
who represented God and nature as making to- 
gether one compound individual being : 

AU are but parts of one stupendous whole, 
Whose bwfy Nature is, and God the soul ; 
That chang*d through all and yet in all the samc» 
Great in the earth as in the ethereal frame. 
Warms in the sun, refreshes in the breeze. 
Glows in the stars, and blossoms in the trees,. 
Lives through all life, extends through sH extent. 
Spreads undivided, operates unspent. 
Breathes in our soul, informs our mortal part. 
As full, as perfect in a hair as heart; 
As full, as perfect in vile man that mourns. 
As the rapt Seraph that adores and bums : 
To him no high, no low, no great, no small ; 
He fills, he bounds, connects, and equab all. 

Although the poet, in the forgoing lines, de- 
livers in express terms the precise doctrine of 
the Stoics, who maintained I>eum animum hujus 
universij corpus ejus ^sum universum ; yet it 
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would not be candid to suppose, that he real 
believed, and meant to propagate, the same 
opinion. But perhaps it would be uo breach of 
charity to suspect, that the acknowledged '^^mtU'. 
ter of the poet and the song," might have 
braced that tenet. The implicit deference, Ihei 
fore, which, it is well known, his friend nndpupti 
paid to his superior understanding, will account 
for this doctrine having gained admission (im- 
perceptibly, perhaps, to the poet himselfJ! '"to 
i this celebrated, though it should seem, not very 
consistent system of natural theology. Lips 
Manud. i. 6. Phisiotog. ii. 10. Vie de Pythag. 
par Dae. Brucher Inst. Philos. 1S4. Cudworth 
Intellect. Syst. 63S.Jbl. ed. Essay on Man i. 
(79) It is uncertain upon what occasion this 
great patriarch o/phihsophtf, as a noble author 
emphatically styles him, was distinguished by 
the oracle with this honourable designation. 
Laertius seems to intimate, that it was conferred 
upon him on account of that practical wisdom 
which so strongly marked every part of his 
exemplary conduct, particularly in the equani- 
mity and moderation with which he bore the 
severe trials to which his patience was frequently 
exposed. But Socrates himself, as we learn 
from Cicero in another part of his writings, 
assigned a different and more probable reason ; 
attributing this high encomium to his just dis- 
cernment of the limits of the human mind, and 
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confining his philosophical researches to the 
proper objects of human understanding; the 
chief attainment wh ereof could rise no higher, 
he said, than to " know how I ittle can be known." 
It was indeed one of the principal labours of 
this noble moralist, to subdue the vanitj- of pre- 
tended science ; to call down philosophy from 
those ideal flights in which she had hitherto 
wasted her streugtb and powers, and bring her 
home to her proper office, the moral improve- 
ment of human life. The truth is, the preceding 
sages, Pythagoras alone perhaps excepted, had 
little concerned themselves with establishing the 
important principles of ethics ; their studies be- 
ing chiefly directed to physiological inquiries. 
Accordingly, eacli philosopher endeavoured to 
distinguish himself by some new theory ; and 
"with all ike rash dexterity ofvsit," employed 
his talents in constructing worlds, and disclosing 
the imaginary secret by which nature performed 
all her wonderful operations, Socrates consider- 
ed these specious reveries of misapplied genius, 
as so many philosophic romances ; and, with 
great force of ridicule, exposed them to the 
contempt they well deserved. Tlie philosophy 
that he himself taught, was altogether of a diffe- 
rent cast: it turned upon a subject, (to l>orrow 
the poet's expression), qnod magifi ad nos per- 
tinel et ncscire tnalum est ; as it investigated the 
principles of moral science, and pointed out tile 
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paths that lead to present and future felicity. 
Diog. Laert. in Vit. Sacrat. Cic. Aead. i. 
Tusc. Qu. V. 4. Xenoph. Mem. i. 11. et seq. 
(80) Plato, in the dialogue entitled Phwdo^ 
represents Socrates, on the morning of his execu- 
tion, as holding a conversation with his friends 
on the soul's immortality ; in which, among 
other arguments, he endeavours to establish the 
doctrine of the soul's future existence upon the 
principle of its having existed before its union 
with the body. This was attempting to support 
the truth of the hypothesis in question, by rest- 
ing it pn another altogether conjectural and pre- 
carious. But these two propositions, though 
totally distinct from, and unconnected with each 
other, were held by all the ancient philosophers, 
who maintained the future permanency of the 
soul, to have a mutual dependance# and neces- 
sarily to stand or &11 together. For as they 
raised their arguments for the soul's immorta- 
lity, chiefly on metaphysical ground ; " thqr 
clearly perceived," as the very learned Cudworth 
observes, '^ if it were once granted that the soul 
was generated, it could never be proved but it 
might also be corrupted." Reasonings of this 
kind, indeed, are generally more specious than 
satisfactory ; and, perhaps, every sensible reader, 
after perusing what the most acute metaphysi- 
cians have written on this important article, will 
find himself not very far from the same state of 
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luinil as Cicero's Tusculau disciple was, after 
reading Plato : nescio qtiomodo, says !ie, dmn 
ligo asseniior; cum posui librum, aasensio 
omnis ilia elabitur. 

Let it not, however, be inferred from hence, 
that ailments from this quarter are of no force : 
they prove, as far as the nature of a substance 
can be proved by its properties, that the soul is 
a simple, micompounded essence ; and therefore 
not physically liable to a dissolution. But if to 
this consideration be added those proofs, which 
the ancient philosophers seem to have over- 
looked, or but slightly touched upon ; those 
proofs, 1 mean, which are drawn from thedivine 
attributes, considered with relation to the moral 
nature of man, and the circumstances in which 
he is placed ; the evidences of a future state rise 
to a degree of certainty little abort of the 
clearest mathematical demonstration. 

If the sceptical Montagne, therefore, had duly 
considered the strength of those conclusions, 
which are derived from this source, he could 
not have ventured so confidently to assert, that 
Qui retentera son estre ^ ses forces et dedans 
et dehors — qui verra I'komme sans le flatter : 
it n'y verra ny efficace ny Jaculte qui senta 
autre chose que la mart et la terrc. [Mont. i. 
485.] Forlorn, indeed, would the state of man be, 
if this were a faithful picture of his condition ; if 
his hopes of another life were but the delusions 



of Belf-6attery, which will totally vanish upon a 
just survey of hia real circumstances and situa- 
tion. Happily, however, the truth is much other- 
wise : the more he inquires into his moral or in- 
tellectual nature, and examines the state of things 
with which he is surrounded, the more he will 
be convinced, that the expectations of an after- 
life, in some future scene of existence, are not less 
evidently confirmed by the dictates of sound phi- 
losophy, than they are universally (either by 
some general impression, or common tradition), 
suggested to the mind, previous to all reasoning 
concerningthe matter. Several eminentmodertt 
Writers havecollected and illustrated these morat 
proofs, with all the powers of genius and reason 
Onited; particularly the elegant Mr. Addison, in 
Some of his inimitable essays, and the excellent 
author of the Religion of Mature delineated. 
(81) Thoseguardian spirits, which theRomans 
distinguished by the name ot household deities, 
were a species of good demons, or tutelary 
divinities, to whose special protection particular 
femilies were supposed to be assigned.. TTiese 
lares J'amiliares, as they were termed, were ima- 
gined to he the departed souls of virtuous men, 
who, as a reward of the good deeds they had 
performed in the present life, were appointed, 
after death, to the pleasing office of superintend- 
ing the concerns of their respective descendants. 
This is the account that Apuleius gives o 




friendly beings : and to these, probably, XenO' 

phonin the present passage alludes. It is certain i 
at least, that the agency of departed spirits in the J 
affairs of this sublunary world, was a doctrine 
maintained by many of the moat considerable 
philosophers of ancient Greece: and it waa bo 
early received into their systems of natural theo- 
logy, that Plutarch in his treatise de Defect. 
Oracul. is at a loss to determine when, and by 
whom, it was introduced. But the fact seems 
to be, that its true origin can only be traced in 
the sacred records; where we find the ministry 
of intermediate beings frequently employed in 
executing the decrees of Providence with respect 
to man. Thales, Pythagoras, and some othet^ ■ 
of the Grecian sages maintained, that the region ] 
of the air was inhabited by beings of this order ; 
and Mi\ton hath represented Adam, in the state 
of innocence, as instructing Eve in the same doc- 
trine, in those beautiful lines : 

Nor think tiio' men were none. 

That beaven would want spectatori, God want praise. 

Millions of spiriiual beings walk tbe eartb 

Un»een, both when We wake and when we slefp ; 

All these with cca^less praise his works behold 

Both day and night. Hotv often from the steep 

Of echoing hill or thicket, have we heard 

Celestial voice* to the midnight air 

(Sole, or responsiTC to each other's note) 

Singing thdr great Creator? oft in bands 

While they keep watch, or nightly rounding walk. 

With heavenly touch of instrumental sounds, - 
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In fiill hannonic number join*d, their nongg 
Divide the nighty and lift our thoughts to heaven. 

Lips. Physiol. Stoic, i. 13. Parad. 
Lost, iv. 675, et seq. 

■ 

(82) '^ The phenomenon of sleep and dream* 
ingj which hath been made use of to exalt the 
nature of matter, and depress the perfection of 
the souK rightly considered, show the veiy con- 
trary. — ^The opposition of appearances, obserr- 
able in this state, (ofyh/t^tie and activity^ of tit. 
iensihility and life at the same time), cannot fail 
to show us the opposite natures of the two consti- 
tuent parts of our composition. If all had been 
a blank of thought and consciousness in sleep, 
the Moul would have seemed to be of the saipe 
nature with the body: if there had been no diff^^^ 
ence of thought and consciousness then^ and at 
other times, the body would have appeared to be 
of the same nature with the soul ; nor could the 
fAtitAtiti/ principle have been so distinguishable. 
— ^Who, that is rational, would choose to be with- 
out these informations of an after-existence ? — 
The body no sooner sinks down in wearinesB 
and slumber, than this thing within enters firesh 
upon other scenes of action : — and this without 
the subserviency of its organs, which are then 
disabled from its functions. From which, it 
appears, it can be otherwise applied to than by 
external objects through the senses. Now here 
is such a contrariety of natures obviously dis- 



coverable, that it is a wonder men could ever 
liiid in their hearts to ascribe them to the s 
thing." Baxter's Inquiry into the Nal. oftkd^ 
Soul p. 1&4— 270. 4/0. ed. 

(83) The desire of looking into fiiturity is so' " 
natural to the miud of man, that pretensions to' 
the means of gratify iug this innate curiosity, have 
never heen wanting in any age, or in any coun- 
try. That these pretensions should find faith in 
vulgar minds, is hy no means a matter of won- 
der: but it is somewhat surprising that those 
men among the ancients, who were once held, 
and in many respects justly held, the great mas- 
ters ofreason.seem equally to have been infected 
with the same superstition ; at least there is not 
more than one or two of the Greek philosophers 
who appear to have rejected divination, in all its 
various modes, as an absolute fallacy. The very 
weak ailments by which the truth of divination 
was thus generally admitted as an article in the 
philosopher's creed, is a remarkable instance 
how easily the human mind persuades itself into 
an opinion which favours its natural bias and 
propensities. For the principles by which they 
endeavoured to support this opinion, were 
founded on assumptions either evidently false, 
or which were incapable of being proved true. 
Thus they laid it do wn as an unciuestionable posi- 
tion, si Diidivittatio ; presuming that the know- 
ledge of future events would be an essential 
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with all our notions concerning the goodness of 
the Supreme Governor of the universe, to sup- 
pose that he delivers up the soul of man defence- 
less and unguarded, every time he closes his eyes 
in sleep, into the possession of certain invisible 
beings, good and bad, to be treated at their 
mercy and discretion. But if it be absolutely 
necessary, in order to account for the pheno- 
menon of dreams, to introduce an immaterial 
agent, recourse might be had, perhaps, to the 
ancient doctrine concerning plastic natures, as 
revived in the last century by Dr. Cudworth : 
and an adroit artificer of hypotheses, might 
possibly apply that principle to the solution 
sought for, with equal plausibility, and not alto- 
gether so large a demand upon credulity as the 
assenting to Mr. Baxter's system requires. In 
the mean time, plain good sense, unadulterated 
with metaphysical subtilties, will probably think, 
that in questions concerning causes which lie 
too remote for human penetration, Tacere 
priBstat Philosophise quam hqui. Diog. Laert. 
in vit. Pythag. Cic. de Divin. passim. Bax- 
ter's Inquiry into the Nature of the Soul. p. 109. 
et seq. 

(84) Cato's patriotism was no pliant principle, 
which commodiously adapted, or opposed itself, 
to every state-system, or party-measure, as in- 
terest and ambition directed ; it was a steady, 
equal, vigorous spring of action, operating with 
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rence wherein llie welfare of his country waa 
concerned. This firm and inflexible spirit ofi J 
public virtue, necessarily involved him inpeq 
tual contests. For as he endeavoured upon altfl 
occasions to restrain the undue influence of the^ 
Aristocratical faction in Rome, so the nobles, in 
their turn, looking upon him as the most formi- • 
dable enemy of their rising power, never ceased 
(heir attempts to blast his well-earned credit 
with the people. To this end, they watched his '1 
public conduct with a jealous eye, and seized i 
every the least colourable pretence of arraigning'" I 
it in legal form. But his unspotted integrity 
shone the brighter, the more his enemies la- 
boured to sully its lustre ; for, although iti the 
course of his long life, he was called forth by no , 
leas than fifty different impeachments, to justify ' 
his political conduct, yet the reputation of luan 
patriotic virtue was so iar from being dimi-' 
nished by these severe inquisitions, that it coo-l 
tinned to rise in the public esteem to the errd of; 
his honourable days. Liv. xxxix. 41. Com.-^ 
Nep. iuvit. ^ Plut. in vit. Caton. 

(85) It seems to have strongly entered into 
the expectations of those eminent sages of anti- 
quity, who embracecl the doctrine of the soul's j 
immortality, that the felicity of the next life will 
partly arise, not only from a renewal of those 
virtuous connexions, which have Ijeeii formed in 
•he present, but from conversing at large with 



that whole glorious aaaembly, whom the poet 
hath ao justly brought together, in his descrip- 
tion of the mansions of the blest ; the 



Mdiiiu ob patriam pugtiando vulnera paiti ^ 

Quiaite tacerdota casti, dum mta inanebat ; 
Qviqtie pa wUa, Si Phaho £gna locMti j 
Iiumtm out fut eitam excolurre per artti, 
Qmque iiii memoret alios fecere mereiido. 



Patriots who pcrish'd for their country's right, 
Oi nobly triumph'd in the field of fight ; 
There, holy priests, and lacred poets stood, 
Who sung with all the raptures of a God : 
Worthies, who life, by useful arts refin'd. 
With those who leave a deathless Dame behind, 
Friends of the world, and fathers of mankind. 

Pilt'i Traiu. 
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Thus Socrates, in the discourse which his cele- 
brated disciple represents him as making to the 
judges before whom he was arraigned, expresses 
the highest satisfection in the thought that the 
unjust sentence they were going (o pronounce, 
would open his way to those happy mansions, 
where he should join the company ofOrpbeus and 
Musieus, of Homer and Hesiod ; together with 
the rest of those departed spirits who had bene- 
fitted mankind by their talents and their virtues. 

(86) If there were not different traditions 
concerning Pelias, Cicero seems to have com- 
mitted a mistake of memory in this passage : 
for, as Ovid relates the adventure, it was £son, 
and not Pelias, whose youth was restored by 
Medea's enchanted caldron. As to Pelias, the 



enchMitress threw him into her kettle ; but, 
with far other intentions. The story, ae told 
by DiodorusSiculus, is this : Pelias was king of 
Thessaly, who, having conceived a jealousy of 
his brother, the father of Jason, contrived while 
his nephew was absent on the Argonautic expe- 
dition, to have the father and all his family as- 
sassinated. Jason, at his return, formed a 
scheme for revenging himself of his uncle's 
cruelty. To this end, he employed Medea to 
exercise her arts of enchantment, in order to 
persoade the old king, that she was commis- 
sioned hy the Groda to restore his youth. The 
stratagem succeeded : and Peliaa commanded 
his daughters to perform the necessary prepara- 
tions on his body, agreeably to the directions 
they should receive for that purpose from Medea. 
In consequence of these injunctions, and in pur- 
suance of Medea's orders, the unhappy prin- 
cesses were made the iostraments of theirfather's 
death, by cutting his body in pieces, and throw- 
ing his limbs into her pretended renovating 
caldron, Ovid. JHet. vii. Diod. Sic. v. 3. 

(87) Philosophy can never be employed in an 
office more unsuitable to her proper character 
and functions, than in setting forth such repre- 
sentations of human life, as tend to put man- 
kind out of hnmom* with their present being ; 
and yet into this unworthy service some eminent 
moralists, both ancient and modem, have not 
scmpled to compel her! The genuine effecto 
o2 
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of true wisidom and knowledge, are altogether 
of a different complexion ; as those speculative 
writers, whose studies and talents have quali- 
fied tliem for faking the most accurate and com- 
prehensive survey of the natural and moral 
world, have found the result of their inquiries 
terminate in the strongest motives for a grateful 
acquiescence in the beneficent administration ol 
Providence. To be able, indeed, to clear up ail 
the difficulties which occur, in attempting to 
account for that degree of evil which the Sii. 
preme Creator has {lermitled to enter among hia 
works, will in vain, perhaps, be expected, till 
the mental sight shall be purged with that hea- 
venly " euphrasy," with Mhich the angel, ii| 
Miltoti, removed the film from Adam's eyeSf 
when he showed him, in vision, the fate of his ■ 
descendants. In the mean time, however, there 
is abundant evidence to justify the goodness of 
the Creator in his " ways to men," and dissi- 
pate ever)' darker cloud, which, in a gloomy 
state of mind, is apt to overcast the prospect of 
human condition. 

The truth is, the natural evils of life are but 
few and inconsiderable, when compared with 
those which are of man's own productioD. Pain 
and disease, which now make such a variety of 
dreadful articles in every estimate of human 
calamities, would scarcely appear to exist, if the 
cootributions of vice and luxury were fairly sub- 
tracted from theaccount. And whenall do 
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tions of this kind are justly made, if we examine 
the remaining evils to which mankind are 
necessarib/ exposed, it will appear that Provi* ■! 
dence hath kindly intenvoven certain secret 
consolations and unexpected softenings, which 
render them more tolerable when realized, than 
they seem in apprehension. Nothing, indeed, 
18 more certain, than what an incomparable 
moralist, with his usual truth of sentiment and 
elegance of imagination, hath finely remarked ; 
that " theevils of this life appear like rocks and 
precipices, rugged and barren at a distance; 
but at our nearer approach, we find little fruitful 
spots and refreshing springs, mixed with the 
harshness and deformity of nature." 

To apply this genera! observation to a parti- 
cular instance : Those who from the more com- 
modious stations of human life, look down upon 
the lowest and most laborious classes of man- 
kind, are apt to consider their condition as 
painful proofs of the miseries to which the ma- 
jority of the sons of men are inevitably con- 
demned. But, in fact, these supposed objects 
of commiseration, are so far from being in a 
state deservedly to be lamented, that perhaps 
they would be very considerable losers, if they 
were to exchange it for a more exalted sphere of 
action. That this is no ideal representation of 
their case, let an unexceptionable witness, who 
had occasion to observe it in some of its strongest 
exhibitions, attest: " In my Inivels," says the 



good bishop Pontoppidan, " over the highest 
mountains of Norway, which are covered with 
snow, and where horses are of no service, 1 have 
seen peasants do Uie work of horses ; and, in- 
deed, they seem equal to those animals in 
strength, — Tbey go on singing all the while, 
and hold out for nine hours together at the 
hardest labour imaginable, with incredible 
cheerfulness and alacrity." He adds; " the 
peasants of both sexes assemble together by 
hundreds, I might say thousands, about the mid- 
die of January, to make their winter harvest of 
the rich produce of the ocean. They keep out 
at sea all the day, and a great part of the oigfat 
by moonlight, in open boats ; and after that, 
crowd together by scores into little hots, where 
they can hardly have room to lay themselves 
down, in their wet clothes. The next morning 
they return to the same laborious employments, 
with as much pleasure and cheerfulness as if 
they were going to a merry-making." 

In contemplating the moral state of maokiiitl, 
the horror of the view, in like manner, will be 
much alleviated by taking in every mitigating 
circumstance that attends ihe prospect. TTiere 
is reason to think, with the most jadicioua 
writers on this interesting question, that there 
are few individuals who, in the course of their 
lives, have not been the authors of more good 
than evil. Prejudice, resentment, or opposition 
of interest may,and often do, produce particular 
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iDStances of the sad effects of the malevolent and 
selfish passions, in the very same man, who, in 
the general tenour of his conduct and con- 
nexions, r^ularly exercises the kind ^id social 
affections. But in determining concerning the 
comparative prevalency of moral good and evil, 
a hasty or peevish remarker, while he examines 
the weight of the malignant action, is not equally 
careful to inquire into the state of the opposite 
scale. There are many latent circumstances 
also necessary to be known, before we are fully 
quali6ed to give any particular action its precise 
and distinguishing denomination. The motive 
and intention of the agent ; the point of view in 
which tlie action appeared to his own eye ; the 
degree of surprise or premeditation, of know- 
letlge or ignorance, with which it was committed ; 
are nice discriminations, which an uncandid ob- 
server always overlooks, and a charitable one can- 
not often discern ; yet these constitute the true 
nature and essential characteristic of moral 
conduct. 

There is another circumstance, which may 
very much contribute to lead the judgment into 
unfavourable conclusions upon this subject: 
vicious actions strike more forcibly upon the 
mind, as being in their nature more open to pub- 
lic notoriety, than those of an opposite quality. 
Atrocious deviations from moral rectitude rarely 
pass undiscovered ; whereas, many of the noblest 
and most laudable instances of human merit, are 
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frequently known only to the parties immediately 
concerned, and not seldom lie concealed in the 
breast of the worthy agent. Vice obtrudes itself 
upon the public eye ; but virtue must often be 
sought for in less conspicuous scenes. The 
secretum iter^ and the fallentis sendta otte, 
are the paths in which her votaries are most fre- 
quently to be found. No wonder, therefore, if 
in computing their comparative number, very 
erroneous calculations are apt to be made. 

When all reflections of this kind, together with 
others which might be mentioned of the same 
tendency, are duly considered, and their full 
force admitted ; it will not, perhaps, be thought 
an unwarrantable inference, that there is an 
over-balance of good in the moral, as well as in 
the natural world. Sped. JVb. 615. Kimg^^ 
Origin ofEvil^ hy Law, p. 420. et seq. Hut" 
cheson on the Passions, p. 177. et seq. 

(88) Little more is known concerning Cato's 
son than what has already been mentioned in 
note 68 ; that part of Livy, in which some par* 
ticulars of his life were probably related, bdng 
lost; and Plutarch only mentions him incident- 
ally. It appears by the latter, that he distin- 
guished his courage in a manner greatly to the 
satisfaction of his father, and to the glory of his 
own reputation, in the war, under Paulus.iEmil- 
ius, against Perses, king of Macedon. JUn. 
Epit. xlviii. Plut. invit. Caton. 

(89) The indeterminate manner in which 
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Cicero, in some of his dialogues, discusses the 
question concerning the soul's immortality, 
together with certain ambiguous expressions, 
which he drops in other parts of his writings, 
have given occasion to suspect the firmness of his 
faith in this important article. A suspicion of 
the same kind, and for the same reason, seems 
to have arisen in Cicero's time, with regard to 
the real opinion which Socrates held on this 
great point ; and the observation the Roman 
philosopher makes, in order to rescue his ad- 
mired sage from this unjuat surmise, is no less 
applicable to himself. Socrates, iu the defence 
he made on his trial, expresses the strongest per> 
suasion, that the death he was going to sulfer, 
would be a change of the greatest advantage to 
him in another state of existence ; jet, after all, 
and in the conclusion of the same speech, he 
declares himself altogether uncertain of the con- 
sequence which would follow that event. Tpon 
this occasion Cicero remarks, that the senti- 
ments of Socrates, concerning the immortality of 
the soul, were by no means wavering and unde- 
termined ; but that he closes his speech in this 
indecisive manner, in order to persevere to the 
last, in that distinguishing principle of his phi- 
losophy, " never to dogmatize upon any sub- 
ject •." The same mode of philosophising, as it 

* Qtutd pfaUr Deot wgat tare qtiemqitran, id idt ipte, 
wlnim mtlius n(; nam dint aute : ted luuta iUua nihil nt 
affinnet, tenet ud Bxtreuium. Tusc. i. 41. 



was equally adopted by Cicero, will equally serve 
to reconcile the seeming; fluctuations of his 
opiniou, with his entertaining, at the same time, 
a firm expectation of an after-life in some better 
state. And this obserration will ap|)ear the 
more applicable to the present case, by consider- 
ing the manner in which he delivers himself 
upon those controTerted questions of another 
nature; concemingwhich it wouidbealwurd to 
imagine that his notions were unsettled. Thus, 
in the treatise addressed to Brutus, wherein he 
explains his ideas of the most perfect species of 
oratory, and agreeably to which, it may well be 
supposed he endeavoured to form bis own, he 
still preserves the distinguishing spirit of hit 
sect ; and be concludes that elc^irt performance 
with as much doubt and hesitation, as if he had 
really been at a toss where to fix his judgment, in 
relation to the true principles of an art he heed 
so thoroughly studied, and in which he w 
eminently excelled.' 

This might suffice for a general answer ; bot 
the question is of some importance, and deserreb 
a more particular examination. For this pur- 
pose, it will }je necessary to remove prejudice, 

* Htiha matm de oratort. Brute, judieium : guod ant Mqittr^ 
riprobacerii; out tm ttaliu, li atiuii fuotUuM at hiuin. £■ 
quo w^Ut pugnabit ttcum, neque hor mettm, de quo tantopen 
boc libra Mscvcravi, un^ uam qffirnuibo esse veriua qudni tuiim. 
Potest enim non solum aliud miM ac tibi, led nuAi alitul aliu 
uideri. Omlor 71, 



which may be conceived against that sect whose 
priuciples, it is well known, Cicero embraced ; 
as if the doctrine of the Academics directly tend- 
ed to universal Scepticism. The truth, however. ' 
is much otherwise; as the single difference, in j 
this respect, between the Academics and thft \ 
other sects was, that tiie latter usurped the style I 
of demonstration, while the^ormer, with mucb ] 
more modesty as well as reason, laid claim only 
to moral certainty,' The Acad mic mode of phi- 
losophising was, indeed, of all others, the most 1 
favourable to the interests of truth and the ad- i 
vaocement of real science ; for, by guarding the ] 
mind from a previous bias towards any assumed j 
principles, or an unwarrantable adherence to 1 
systems taken up at an early period of life, and ' 
before the judgment was capable of distinguish- ' 
ing between ai^umeut and authority ; the in- 
quirer came prepared to discuss, without preju- 
dice or predilection, the strength or weakness of 
the several reasons which were urged on each 
side of any question in debate.f But, although 

* Neque infer noi et eoi qui le scire arhitTuntuT, quidquam 
mlerett, nin quod ilU noit dubitant quin ea vera ittil qute 
defendant, not probabilia mulla Itabemv* <jua seque fadle, 
affiimarc vii pomtnuu. Acad. iv. 2. 

f Hoe anltm liberioret ei laluliores tumut, quod integra nobii 
atjttiUeandi potato* ; nee ut omnia qva priaeripla et quait im- 
perata mt, defendamui. Nam atlera primum ante tenentur 
adtlrirli, <[adm quid euel optimum judkare polaermtt ; deinde 
v^rmammo lemjiure alatii imt obiecuti atnico atidam, out una 
alicujtu, quern primum audierunt, oralione capli, de rebut incog- 
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these cautious philosophers were slow in adopt* 
ing systems, and always more disposed to exor 
mine than to decide ; their opinions were by 
no means for ever in a state of suspense, and 
perpetually hovering between opposite hypo- 
theses : they disputed, it is true, on every side, 
but they regulated their conduct only by the 
principles of one.* 

If in several, therefore, of Cicero's philosophi- 
cal pieces, his own notions on the subject are 
not easily discernible, he keeps them out of 
sight, not because he was himself undetermined, 
or had any private reasons for concealing his 
sentiments, but because he thought it the fairest 
method to leave the respective arguments of the 
disputants to make their own proper impres* 
sions, without adding his particular authority, 
as an adventitious weight, to sway the judg- 
ment of the reader .t 

But to state this matter fairly, it must be ac- 
knowledged that there are two or three passages 

nitiMJudicani: ei ad quamcumque tunt diicipUnam <pian temper 
taie delati, ad earn tamquam ad saxum adharetcmU. And. iv.2. 

* Neque Aeademici cum in utramque diuenmt pariem, mm 
secundum alteram vitmni. Quint, xii. 1. 

t Qui autem requirunt, quid quaque de re ipii saifimmtf ch- 
riogius idfaciunt quam neceuc est ; non enim tarn CHLf^xunMtiM w 
disputando, qudm rationiM momenta quttrenda ftinl. Qm etiam 
obesi plerumque iis qui discere volunt, auctorOaM eoram qm we 
docere prqfiientur: desinunt enim suum judicium adJdbere; id 
habeni ratum quod ab eo quern probant, judicatum vident. Dc 
Nat. Deor. i. 5. 



ill Cicero's private letters, which, at the first 
glance, may seem to countenance that suspicion 
concerning his faith, which it is the endeavour of 
the present reflections to remove. But upon a 
nearer and more accurate inspection of these 
supposed unfavourable declarations, it will ajK . 
pear, in the first place, that without any violence 
of construction, they may be interpreted as 
meaning nothing more than that " death is an 
utter extinction of all sensibility, with respect to 
himian af&irs :" and in the next place, admitting 
that these passages are so many clear and posi- ' 
tive assertions, that " the soul does not survive 
the body ;" yet it would by no means follow that 
this was Cicero's real persuasion. For it haa 
been proved, in several instances, produced for 
that purpose,* that it was usual with him, in his 
private letters, to vary his sentiments in accom- 
modation to the particular principles, or circum- 
stances, of the correspondent to whom he was 
wTiting. 

But if Cicero's true opinion^ in respect to 
the interesting question under consideration, is 
neither to be traced with certainty in his philo- 
sophical dialogues, nor to be discovered in his 
private correspondence with his friends ; where , 
then, it may be asked, can we hope to find it? 

It should seem, that an unprejudiced reader, 
who attentively perused the foregoing treatise. 



' See Cicero's Leiters, vol. ii. p. 223. 



C80 be at no loss for an answer to this c 
It is trae, Cicero speaks throughout tl 
in an assumed character ; but lest it should be 
doubted, whether he held the same opinions 
whii-h he represents Cato to have entertained, he 
expressly assures Atticus, in the introductory 
address to him, that he had found so much satis- 
faction in drawing up the reflections he was going 
to lay before him, as bad rendered his declining 
age, not only an easy, but an agreeable state to 
him: and that he had fully delivered his own 
sentiments, in those which he had put into the 
mouth of his venerable countryman. 

This essay, therefore, written bat a few yi 
before his death, and almost the very last act 
exerted in his philosophical character, may he 
considered as an explicit and unambiguous pro- 
fession of his belief of the soul's separate ex- 
istence in a futurestate. And if, after so positive 
a declaration of his being convinced of the truth 
of this important doctrine, the sincerity of his 
fiuth might, nevertheless, be called in question, 
hard, indeed, would he have found the task, ta_ 
give his inquisitors satisfaction. 

• Mihi ifuidem ila jucunda kujui libri confeetioJuU, ut BOB 

modo omnes nbtlercerit lenectutii molfstias, sed pffreent ntollem 

^ ttioM & jueundam itiucbiie,n.~Sed ijtdd opa* nt ptaro ? jam 

n iptius Catonis iermo expJkuM noslmm oimem dc a 

loprtf. 
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The folloiriDg; conference seems to have been dmwii 
up with a particular view to llie stale of public affairs 
at the time it was written, as well as for the more 
general and extensive purpose of moral instruction; 
several passages, evidently alluding lo the very cri- 
tical circumstances of the Commonwealth at that pe- 
riod. It was published immediately after the assas- 
sioation of Julius Cesaa; when aome of the most 
respectable partizans of that ambitious chief were 
indirectly endeavouring to turn the popular odium 
npon the cause and the persons of the conspirators, by 
(he public honours they exhibited to bis memory: a 
conduct, which they attempted lo justify by the duties 
of private friendship. At a conjecture, therefore, 
wheu the restoration of the republic in some measure 
depended upon the notions that were entertained con- 
cerning those lAiigaiioHM, to ascertain the true prin- 
ciples of that cmnexton, and mark out tbejust limits 
of its claims, was a design worthy of Cicero, no less 
in hiapatriolic than his philnsophical character. Many 
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of the ancients, indeed, maintained very extravai^ant 
opinions upon those points ; and for this reason, per- 
haps it is, that there is scarcely a single ethic writer 
of eminence, during the philosophic ages of Greece, 
(of whose works any account has been preserved) who 
does not appear to have discussed the question, as a 
necessary and important branch of his moFsI system. 
It is probable, that the substance of what Ae most 
judicious of those philosophers had delivered, in 
relation to that inquiry^ is wrought into the present 
performance : it is certain, at least, that Cicero haa 
considerably availed himself of Aristotle's disserts- 
tion inserted in his Ethics; as he may be traced lik^ 
wise in the few fragrments that still remain of a dis« 
course on the same topic, composed by TiiEOPHRiisTUB. 
In fact, he bath so accurately sketched die prineipal 
outlines of his subject, as to have left little more to 
those, who might resume it after him, than to pnriae 
his principles, extend his reasonings, and apply his 
maxims. Accordingly, Bishop Taylor, in our own 
language, and the very ingenious Mens. Sact, in die 
FVench, (the only modem authors of diuluielios who 
have written treatises professedly on Friendship) have 
added nothing essential to the admirable draught he 
has delineated. 



AN ESSAY 



FRIENDSHIP. 



TO TITUS POMPONIUS ATTICUS. 



QciNTUs MiTCius, the Augur,' need to relate, 
in a very agreeable manner, a variety of parti- 
culars which he remembered concerning his 
father-in-law, the sage Lselius, as he constantly 
styled him. My father introduced me to Mucius 
as soon as I was invested with the manly robe ; 
and he so strongly recommended him to my ob- 
servance, that I never neglected any opportunity 
in my power of attending him. In consequence 
of this privilege, I had the advantage to hear 
bim occasionally discuss several important 
topics, and throw out many judicious maxims, 
which I carefully treasured up in my mind : en- 
deavouring to improve mjself in wisdom and 
knowledge, by the benefit of his enlightening 
observations.' After his death, I attached my- 
self in the same manner, and with the aame 
views, to his relation, Mucius Scaevola, the chief 

• Stt Rem. €6. p. 162. 
p2 
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pontiff: and I will venture to say, that in regard 
both to the powers of his mind and the integrity 
of his heart, Rome never produced a greater nor 
more respectable character.* But I shall take 
some other occasion to do justice to the merit of 
this excellent man: my present business is 
solely with the Augur. 

As I was one day sitting with him and two or 
three of his intimate acquaintance, in his semi- 
circular apartment, where he usually received 
company, among several other points, he fell 
into discourse upon an event which had lately 
happened, and was, as you well know, the 
general subject of conversation : for, you cannot 
but remember, (as you were much connected 
with one of the parties) that when Publius Sal- 
picius was Tribune, and Quintus Pompeius Con- 
sul, the implacable animosity that broke ont 
between them, after having lived together in the 
most ' affectionate union, was universally men- 
tioned with concern and surprise. Mucius bay- 
ing casually touched upon this unexpected rup- 
ture, took occasion to relate to us the substance 
of a conference which Laelius formerly held wiih 
him and his other son-in-law, Caius Fannius, a 
few days after the death of Scipio Afiicanus, 
upon the subject of friendship.' As I perfectly 
well recollect the general purport of the relation 
he gave us, 1 have wrought it up, after my own 
manner, in the following essay. But, that I 
might not encumber the dialogue with per- 
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petually interposing, saidi, aod $mdk£, I have 
introduced the speakers themselves to the reader ; 
by M'hicb means he muy consider himself as a 
sort of party in the conference. 

It turns on a subject upon which you have fTB> 
quenlly pressed me to write my thoughts ; aod, 
indeed, besides being peculiarly suitable to that 
intimacy which has so long subsisted belneeo us, 
it is well worthy of being universally considered 
and understood. 1 have the more willingly, 
therefore, entered into the discussion you recom- 
mended, as it affords me an opportunity of ren- 
dering a general service, at the same time that 1 
am complying with your particular request. 

In the treatise I lately inscribed to you on Old 
Age, I represented the elder Cato as the principal 
speaker ; being persuaded that no person could 
with more weight and propriety be introduced, 
as delivering his ideas in relation to that ad- 
vanced state, than one who had so long floarisb- 
ed in it with unequalled spirit and vigour. In 
pursuance of the same principle, the memorable 
amity which, we are told, subsisted between 
Laelius and Scipio, rendered the former, I 
thought, a very suitable character to support a 
conversation on the subject of friendship ; and 
the reasoning 1 have ascribed to him, is agree- 
able to those sentiments, which Mucics in- 
formed us he expressed. 

This kind of dialogue, where the question is 
agitated by illustrious persouages of fonnerage*, 
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is apt, I know not how, to make a stronger im» 
pression on the mind of the reader, than any 
other species of composition. This effect, at 
least, I have experienced in my own writings of 
that kind ; as I have sometimes imagined, when 
I was revising the essay I lately inscribed to yon, 
that Cato himself, and not your friend in his 
name, was the real speaker. As, in that per- 
formance, it was one veteran addressing another, 
on the article of old age ; so in the present, it ia 
a friend explaining to a friend his notions con- 
cerning friendship/ In the former conference, 
Cato, who was distinguished among his contem- 
poraries, by his great age and superior wisdom, 
stands forth as the principal speaker: in this, 
which I now present to you, Lselius, who was no 
less respected in the times in which he flouririied, 
for his eminent virtues and faithful attachment 
to his friend, takes the lead in the discourse. 
I must request you, therefore^ to turn your 
thoughts a while from the writer, and suppose 
yourself conversing with Liaelius. 

For this purpose, you are to imagine Fannius 
and Mucins^ making a visit to their father-inJaw, 
soon after the death of Scipio Africanus; juad 
from that circumstance, giving occasion to 
Lselius^ to enter upon the subject in question. 
I will only add, that in contemplating the por- 
trait of a true friend, as delineated in the fol- 
lowing pages, you cannot be at a loss to dis- 
cover your own. 



FANNirS. 

1 AGREE with you entirely, Lselius ; no man 
ever possessed more amiable or more illustrious 
virtues than Scipio Afriranus.' Nevertheless, 
let me entreat you to remember, that the public 
eye is particularly turned towards you upon the 
present occasion, and extremely attentive to 
observe bow l^aelius, the sage Lselius (a.-* by a 
very singular distinction you are universally 
both called and acknowledged) behaves under 
the great loss he has sustained. When I say, 
" by a very singular distinction," I am not ig- 
norant that the late Marcus Cato, in our own 
times, and Lucius Attilius, in the days of oiu- 
forefathers, were generally mentioned with Ibe 
same honourable addition ; but I know too, that 
it was for attainments somewhat different from 
those which have so justly occasioned it to be 
conferred on yon. To the latter it was given, 
in allusion to his eminent skill in the laws of bis 
country ; as it was to the former, on accotmt of 
the wonderful compass and variety of his know- 
ledge, together with bis g^-eat experience in the 
affairs of the world. Indeed, the many signal 
proofs that Cato gave, both in the forum and the 
senate, of his judgment, his spirit, and his pene- 
tration, produced such frequent occasions to 
speak of his wisdom willi admiration, that the 
epithet seems, by continually recurring, to have 
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been considered in his latter days as his original 
and proper name.* But the same appellation 
(and i cannot forbear repeating it again) has 
been conferred on you, for qualifications not 

altogether of the same nature : not merely in 
respect to the superior excellency of your politi- 
cal accomplishments, and those intellectual en- 
dowments which adorn your mind, but princi- 
pally in consequence of the singular advance- 
ment you have made in the study and practice 
of moral wisdom. In short, if Lcelius is never 
named without the designation I am speaking of ; 
it is not so much in the popular, as in the philo- 
sophical sense of the term, that this characteristic 
is applied to him ; and in that sense, I will ven- 
ture to say there is not a single instance through- 
out all the states of Greece, of its ever having 
been thus attributed to any man by the unani- 
mous consent of a whole people. For as to those 
famous sages who are commonly known by the 
general denomination of ^* the seven wise men 
of Greece," it is asserted by the most accurate 
inquirers into their history, that they cannot pro- 
perly be ranked in the class of moral philoso- 
phers." One celebrated Grecian, however, there 
was, a native of Athens, whom the Orade of 
Apollo declared to be the wisest of the sons of 
men :f and, believe me, Laelius, it is the same 

* See p. 6. n. b. f See Rem. 79. p. 182. 
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species of wiBdom which this excelleut moralist 
(Hsplayed, that all the world is agreed in ascrib- . 
ing to you, that fvisdom, I Diean, by which you i 
hold virtue to be capable of fortifying the soul 
against all the various assaults of human calami- 
ties, and are taught to consider happiness as 
depending u|K»n yourself alone. 

In consequence of this genera! opinion 1 have 
heen frequently asked, (and the same question, 
I believe, has no leas often, Scsevola, been pro- 
|>osed to you) in what manner Lielius supports 
the loss he has lately sustained ? And this in. 
quiry was the rather made, as it was remarked, 
that you absented yourseli' from our last monthly 
meeting in the Gardens of Brutus, the Augur, 
where you had always before very regularly , 
assisted. 



SC'^EVOLA. 

I ACKNOWLEDGE, LsbUus, that ihc questiott' | 
which Fannius mentions, has repeatedly been ■' 
put to me by many of my acquaintance ; and I . 
have always assured them that, as far as 1 could : 
observe, you received the wound that has been 
inflicted upon you, by the death of your affec- 
tionate and illustrious friend, with great com- 
posure and equanimity ; nevertheless, that it 
was not possible, nor, indeed, consistent with 
the general humane disposition of your nature, 
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not to be affected by it in a very sensible man- 
ner ; however, that it was by no means grief, 
but merely indisposition, which prevented you 
from being present at the last meeting of our 
assembly. 

LiELlUS. 

Your answer, Scasvola, was perfectly agreeable 
to the fact. HI, certainly, would it become me, 
on account of any private affliction, to decline a 
conference which I have never failed to attend 
when my healtli permitted ; and, indeed, I am 
persuaded that no man, who possesses a proper 
firmness of mind, will suffer his misfinrtuBes, 
how heavily soever they may press upon his 
heart, to interrupt his duties of any kind. For 
the rest, I consider the high opinion, Fannius, 
which you suppose the world entertains of my 
character, as an obliging proof of your friend- 
ship ; but it is an opinion which, as I am not 
conscious of deserving, 1 have no disposition to 
claim. As little am I inclined to subscribe to 
your judgment concerning Cato : for if consum- 
mate wisdom, in the moral and philosophic idea 
of that expression, was ever to be found in the 
character of any human being, (which 1 will 
confess, however, I very much doubt) it cer- 
tainly appeared throughout the whole conduct 
of that excellent person. Not to mention other 
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proofs ; with what unexampled fortitude, let me 
ask, did be support thedeath of hia incomparable 
son ? I was no stranger to the behaviour oi . 
Pautus, and was an eye-witness to that of Callus,* 
labouring under au affliction of the same kind; 
but the sons, whom they were respectively be- 
reaved of, died when they were mere boys: 
whereas, Cato'swas snatched from iiimwhen he 
had arrived at the prime of manhood, and was 
flourisliing in the general esteem of his country.t 
Letme caution you, then, from sutferiii^ any man 
to rival Cato in your good opinion ; not except- 
ing even him, whom the Oracle of Apollo, you 
say, declared to be the wisest of the human race. 
The truth is, the memory of Socrates is held in 
honour for the admirable doctrine he delivered, 
but Cato's for the gloriods deeds he performed." 
Thus far in particular reply to Faimius. — I 
now address myself to both ; and if 1 were to 
deny that I regret the death of Scipio, how far 
such a disposition of mind would be right, I 
leave philosophers to determine ; but far, I 
confess, it is from the sentiments of my heart. 
I am sensibly, indeed, affected by the loss of a 
friend, whose equal no man, I will venture to 
say, ever possessed before ; and none, I am per- 
suaded, will ever meet with r^in. Neverthe- 
less, 1 stand in want of no external assistance 1 



■SeeRem.5«. p. 151. 



t Ibul. Rem. 68. p. 166. 
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to heal the wound I have received. My own 
reflections supply me with sufficient consolation ; 
and I find it principally from not having given 
into that false opinion, which adds poignancy t3 
the grief of so many others, under a loss of the 
same kind. For I am convinced there is no 
circumstance in the death of Scipio, that can 
justly be lamented with respect to himself: 
whatever there is of private misfortune in that 
event, consists entirely in the loss which / have 
sustained. Under the full influence of such a 
persuasion, to indulge unrestrained sorrow, 
would be a proof, not of a generous affection 
to one's friend, but of too interested a concern 
for one's self. It is evident, indeed, that the 
colour of Scipio's days has, in every view of it, 
proved truly bright and glorious. For tdi me, 
my friends, is there a felicity, (unless he wished 
never to die — a wish, I am confident, he was 
too wise to entertain) is there a single article of 
human happiness that can reasonably be desired, 
which he did not live to attain ? The high expect* 
ations the world had conceived of him in his 
earliest youth, were more than confirmed in his 
riper years ;" as his virtues shone forth with a 
lustre superior even to the most sanguine hopes 
of his country. He was twice, without the least 
solicitation on his own part, elected Consul: 
the first time, before he was legally qualified by 
his age to be admitted into that office ; and the 
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next, atthough not prematurely with respect to 

himself, yet it had well-nigh proved too late for 
his country. In both instances, however, success 
attended his arms; and, having levelled with 
the ground the capitals of two states, the most 
inveterately hostile to the Roman name, he uot 
only happily terminated the respective wars, but 
secured us from all apprehension of ftiture dan- 
ger from the same powers." I forbear to en- 
large upon the aflahiiity of his manners ; the 
aiFectiou he showed to his mother ; the gene- 
rosity he exercised towards his sisters; the 
kindness with which he behaved to the rest of 
his family ; and the unblemished integrity that 
influenced every part of his conduct:" they 
were qualities in bis exemplary aud amiable 
cliaracter, with which you are perfectly well ac- 
quainted. It is equally unnecessary to add, bow- 
sincerely he was beloved by his country: the 
general concern that appeared at his funeral, 
renders it sufficiently evident.'* What increase 
then could the addition of a few more years have 
made to the glory and bappiuess of his life ? For 
admitting that old age does not necessarily 
bring on a state of imbecility, (as Cato, 1 re- 
member, maintained, in a conversation with 
Scipio and myself, about a year before liis death) 
it certainly impairs, at least, that vigour and 
vivacity, which Scipio atiil possessed at the 
time of his decease. 



Such then, was the course of his htppy and 
honourable days, that neither his felicity nor liis: 
fame could have received any farther increase: 
and as to his death, it was much too sudden to- 
have been attended with any sensible degree of 
pain . By what cause that unexpected event was 
occasioned, is by no means clear: die general 
suspicions concerning it, you well know." One 
circumstance, at least, is unquestionable; that 
of all the many brilliant days he had enjoyed, tile 
last of his life was the most completely illustri- 
ous. For it was on the very evening which 
preceded his death, that he received the singnlir 
honour, at the breaking up of the senate^ of 
being conducted to his house by all the menbera 
of that august assembly, attended by the several 
ambassadors, both from Latium and die allies af 
the Roman commonwealth : so tlnit he cannot, 
it should seem, so properly be said to have de^ 
scended into the regions of the infernal deitkan 
as to have passed at once from die snprane 
height of human glory, to the mansions of liM 
celestial Gods.^^ For I am by no means a cob* 
vert to the new doctrine, which certain phi]os»- 
phers have lately endeavoured to propagate; 
who maintain that death extinguishes the whcde 
man, and his soul perishes with the dissolntion' 
of his body.^' Indeed, the practice of our an- 
cestors alone, abstracted from the opinion of 
the ancient sages, weighs mom with me than all 



the arguments of these pretended reasoners : for, 
certainly, our forefathers would not so religiously 
have observed those sacred rites, which have 
been instituted in honour of the dead, if they 
had supposed that the deceased were in na 
respect concerned in the performance of them. 
But, the conviction arising from this considera- 
tion, is much strengthened, when 1 add to it the 
authority of those great masters of reason, whoi 
enlightened our country by the schools they es-- 
tablished in great Greece, during the flourishing 
iiges of that now deserted part of Italy," And 
what has a still farther influence in deterniining- 
my persuasion, is the opinion of that respectable 
moralist who, in the judgment of Apollo himself, 
was declared to be the wisest of mankind. This 
incomparable philosopher, without once varying 
to the opposite side of the question, (as his cus- 
tom was upon many other controverted subjects) 
steadily and firmly asserted, that the human soul 
is a divine and immortal substance ; that death ■ 
opens a way for its return to the celestial man- 
sions ; aitd that the spirits of those just men, who 
have made the greatest progress in the paths of 
virtue, find the easiest and most expeditious 
admittance. This also was the opinion of my 
departed friend ; an opinion, which you may 
remember, Scaevola, he particularly enlarged 
upon, in that conversation which, a very short 
• See Rem. 73. p, 173. 
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time before his death, he held vrith you and me, 
in conjunction with Philus, Manilius, and a large 
company of his other friends, on the subject of 
government. For, in the close of that conference, 
which continued, you know, during three suc- 
cessive days, he related to us (as if he had been 
led into the topic, by a kind of presentiment of 
his approaching iate) a discourse which Afri- 
canus delivered to him in a vision during his 
sleep, concerning the soul's immortality." 

If it be true then, that the souls of good men, 
when enlarged from this corporeal prison, wing 
their flight into the heavenly mansions, with 
more or less ease, in proportion to their moral 
attainments, what human spirit can we suppose 
to have made its immediate way to the Gods with 
greater facility than that of Scipio? To bewail, 
therefore, an event attended with such advantage- 
ous consequences to himself, would, I fear, have 
more the appearance of envy than of friendship. 
But, should the contrary opinion prove to be the 
fact ; should the soul and body really perish to- 
gether, and no sense remain after our dissolution, 
yet death, although it cannot indeed, upon this 
supposition, be deemed a happiness to my illustri- 
ous friend, can by no means however be consi- 
dered as an evil. For if all perception be totally 
extinguished in him, he is, with respect to every 
thing that concerns himself, in the same state as 
if he had never been bom. 1 say, " with respect 
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to himself:" for it is far otherwise with regard 
to his friends aiid to his country ; as both will 
have reason to rejoice in his havings hved t 
long' as their own existence shall endure. 

In every view, therefore, of this event, consb ] 
dering it merely as it relates to my departol I 
friend, it appears, as I observed before, to be a J 
happy consummation. But it is much others ] 
wise with regard to myself; who, as 1 entered 1 
earlier into the world, ought, according to the I 
common course of nature, to have sooner departed 
out of it. Nevertheless, I derive so much satis- ' 
faction from reflecting on the friendship which 
subsisted between us, that 1 cannot but think I 
have reason to congratulate myself on the felicity 
of my life ; since 1 have had the happiness to 
pass the greatest part of it in the society of Scipio. 
We lived under the same roof; passed together ' 
through the same military employments; aiid j 
were actuated in all our pursuits, «hether of a 
public or private nature, by the same common i 
principles and views. In short, and to express tit 1 
once the whole spirit and essence of friendship, 
our inclinations, our sentiments, and onr studies, 
were in perfect accord. For these reawins, my 
ambition is less gratified by that high opinion 
(especially as it is unmerited), which Fanniua 
assures me the world entertains of my wisdom, 
than by the strong expectations 1 have conceived, 
that the memorj' of our friendship will prove 
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immortal. I indulge this hope with the greater 
confidence, as there do not occur, in all the 
annals of past ages, above three or four instances 
of a similar amily ; and future times, I trust, will 
add the names of Scipio and Laelius to that 
select and celebrated number. 

FANNIUS. 

Your expectations, Lselius, cannot fail of being' 
realized. And now, as you have mentioned 
friendship, and we are entirely disengaged, it 
would be extremely acceptable to me (and I am 
persuaded it would likewise be so to Scsvola), if, 
agreeably to your usual readiness upon other oc- 
casions of just inquiry, you would give us your 
opinion concerning the true nature of this con- 
nexion ; the extent of its obligations ; and the 
maxims by which it ought to be conducted. 

SCiEVOLA. 

Fannius has prevented me in the requert I 
was intending to make : your compliance, there- 
fore, will equally confer an obligation upon 
both of us. ' 

LiELIUS. 

I SHOULD very willingly gratify your desires, 
if I thought myself equal to the task ; for the 
subject is interesting, and we are at present. 
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FAnniuB obserred, entirely at leinm:. 
too sensible of my own insufficiency, 
tints unprepared, upon the disquisition of alopie 
which requires much consideratioo to betreaieii 
as it desenes. Unpremeditated dissertations «f j 
this kind, can only be expected from those Gm- J 
ciau geniuses, who are accustomed to speak t 
the sudden upon any given question ;* and to I 
those learned disputants I must refer you, ifyov i 
wish to hear the subject properly discussed. MM \ 
for myself, I can only exhort you to look i 
friendship as the most valuable of all human I 
possessions ; no other being equally suited to 
the moral nature of man, or soapp)ical>le to eterf 
state and circumstance, whether of prosperity at 
adversity, in which he can possibly l»e plar-ed. ' 
But, at the same time, I lay it down as a fand^ 
mental axiom, that, " true friendship ran onl^ i 
subsist between those who are animated by ibfe J 
strictest principles of booourand rirtue." Whi 



* The andent Greek >o|ibbu, tfaow tiicnry tffA*, 
whose uTogant cUim* to anmnal tocscc, Sacnic* (o 
fuUf pointed the force o/ hi* iroBj. 
upon their sudilon to jiropoic *»j pUoinpUc 
embairuied (btflD, which ihrj itttmti 1W7 wovU 
ditcuM and rcuilte. The ir* wrf ra wftnck fulii ■ 
them in the prcMat p»iMg>, mhm U m^I| itei W 
unfavounble opinion a( ibcir takoti ; bu Cuxtv, in 
part of UU writiogf , ipeakuf in iW ftnja of CnMW 
thcM raJD and ignoraol procwfen wttk tbc coDtdttpt 
joitjy Bcriicd. — Sn Cit. 4i OtM. I 
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I say this, 1 would not be thought to adopt the 
sentiments of those speculative moralists, who 
pretend that no man can justly be deemed virtu- 
ous, who is not arrived at that state of absolute 
perfection, which constitutes, according to their 
ideas, the character of genuine wisdom. This 
opinion may appear true, perhaps, in theory, but 
is altogether inapplicable to any useful purpose 
of society ; as it supposes a degree of virtue, to^ 
which no mortal was ever capable of rising. It 
is not, therefore, that notional species of merit, 
which imagination may possibly conceive, orom* 
wishes perhaps form, that we have reason to 
expect and require in a friend : it is those moral 
attainments alone, which we see actually realized 
among mankind. And, indeed, I can never be 
persuaded to think, that either Fabricius, or 
Conuicanius, or Curius,* whom our forefathers 
justly revered for the superior rectitude of their 
conduct, were sages, according to that sublime 
criterion, which these visionary philosophers 
have endeavoured to establish. I should be con- 
tented, however, to leavethem in the undisturbed 
possession of their arrogant and wiintelligible 
notions of virtue, provided they would allow that 
the great persons I have named, merited at least 
the character of good men ; but even this, it 
seems, they are not willing to grant ; still con- 
tending, with their usual obstinacy, that good' 

* See Rem. 24. p. 110. 
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ne»$ 18 an attribute which can only be ascribed 
to their perfect sage." I shall venture, neverthe- 
less, to adjust my own measure of that quality, 
by the humbler standard of plain common sense. 
In my opinion, therefore, whoever, like those dis- 
tinguished models, I just now mentioned, re- 
strains his passions within the bounds of reason, 
and uniformly acts, in all the various relations of 
life, upon one steady consistent principle of ap- 
proved honour, justice, and beneficence, that 
man is in reality, as well as in common estima- 
tion, strictly and truly tfood ; in as much as he 
regulates his conduct (so far, I mean, as is com- 
patible with human frailty), by a constant obe- 
dience to those best and surest guides of moral 
rectitude, the aacred laws of Nature !' 

In tracing these laws, it seems evident, 1 
think, that man, by the frame of his moral con- 
stitution, is disposed toconsider himself as stand- 
ing in some degree of social relation to the whole 
species in genera] ; and that this principle acts 
with more or less vigour, according to the dis- 
tance at which he is placed, with respect to any 
particular community or individual of his kind. 
Thus it may be observed to operate with greater 
force between fellow-citizeiis of the same com- 
monwealth, than in regard to foreigners ; and 
between the several members of the same family, 
than towanls those among whom there is no 
•Sm Rem 8. p. 101. 
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coQunoQ tie of consanguinity. In the case of 
relations, indeed, this principle somewhat rises 
in its strength, and produces a sort of instinctive 
amity ; but an amity, however, of no great firm- 
ness or solidity. The inferiority of this species 
of natural connexion, when compared with that 
which is the consequence of voluntary choice, 
appears from this single consideration, that the 
former hath not the least dependance upon the 
sentiments of the heart, but continues the some 
it was in its origin, notwithstanding every degree 
of cordiality between the parties, should be 
utterly extinguished :^ whereas, the kind affec- 
tions eater so essentially into the latter, that 
where love does not exist, friendship can have 
no being. But what still farther evinces the 
strength and efficacy of friendship above all the 
numberless other social tendencies of the human 
heart is, that instead of wasting its force upon 
a multiplicity of divided objects, its whole enei^g^ 
is exerted for the benefit of only two or three 
persons at the utmost.*^ 

Friendship may be shortly defined, '' a p«- 
fect conformity of opinions upon all religious and 
civil subjects," united with the highest degree of 
mutual esteem and affection " and yet from these 
simple circumstances, results the most desirable 
blessing (virtue alone excepted) that the Gods 
have bestowed on mankind. I am sensible that 
in this opinion I shall not be universally sup- 
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ported : health and riches, honours and power, 
have each of them their distinct admirers, and 
are respectively pursued as the supreme felicity 
of human life ; whilst some there are (and the 
numher is hy no means inconsiderable) who con- 
tend, that it is to l>e found oaly in the sensual 
gratifications. But the latter place their princi- 
pal happiness on the same lowenjoyments, which 
constitute the chief good of brutes ; and the for- 
mer, on those very precarious possessions that 
depend much less on our otvo merit than on the 
caprice of fortune. They, indeed, who maintain 
that the ultimate good of man consists in the 
knowledge and practice of virtue, lix it, un- 
doubtedly, upon its truest and most glorious 
foundation ; but let it be remembered at the same 
time, that virtue is at once both the parent aud 
the support of friendithip. 

I have already declared, that by virtue 1 do 
not mean, with the philo>>ophers l»efore alluded 
to, that ideal strain of perfection which is no 
where to be found but in the pompous language 
of enthusiastic declamation : 1 mean only that 
attainable degree of moral merit, which is un- 
derstood by the term in common discourse, and 
may be exempIiBed in actual practice. Without 
entering, therefore, into a jMirticular imjuiry 
concerning those imaginary beings, which nevtr 
have been realized in human nature, I think 
myself warranted in cousideriog thoiu: pcraou 
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as truly good men, who have always been so 
deemed in the general opinion of mankind: 
the Pauli) for instance, and the Catos, the Galli, 
the Scipios, and the Phili -^ for with ^mch charac- 
ters the world has reason to be well contented ! 
When friendship, therefore, is contracted be- 
tween men, who possess a degree of virtue not 
inferior to that which adorned those approved 
personages I have just named, it is productive 
of unspeakable advantages. " Life would be 
utterly lifeless** (as old Ennius expresses it)* 
without a friend on whose kindness and fidelity 
one might confidently repose. Can there be a 
more real complacency indeed, than to lay open 
to another the most secret thoughts of one'sheart, 
with the same confidence and security as if they 
were still concealed in his own ? Would not the 
fruits of prosperity lose much of their relish, were 
there none who equally rejoiced with the posses- 
sor in the satisfaction he received from them } 
And how difficult must it prove to bear up under 
the pressure of misfortunes, unsupported by a 
generous associate who more than equally di- 
vides their load ? In short, the several 
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* See Rem. 2. p. 95. We look up to Enniut^ nyi the Ro- 
man critic, with that sort of religious reTerenoe with which we 
contemplate an ancient consecrated grove, where we admire 
the venerable oaks much less for their beauty than fior their 
antiquity. Ennium sicui sacros vehuiate lucot adoremtu m 
quihuM grandia et aniiqua rohttrajam non tanlam kaheni ipeekm 
quartern religionem. Quint, x. c. i. 



to which friendship extends its kindly offices, are 
unbounded ; while the advantage of every other 
object of human desires is confined within cer- 
tain specific and determinate limits, beyond 
which it is of no avail. Thus wealth is pursued 
for the particular uses to winch it is solely 
applicable ; power, in order to receive worship i 
honours, for the sake of fame ; sensual indut' 
gettcies, on account of the (^ratifications that 
attend them ; and Aca/M, as the means of living 
exempt from pain, and possessing the unob- 
structed exercise of all our corporeal faculties. 
M'\xev^iA friendship (I repeat it again) is adapt- 
ed by its nature to an infinite number of dif^ 
ferent ends ; accommodates itself to all circum- 
stances and situations of human life ; and cau 
at no season prove either unsuitable or inconve- 
nient : in a word, not even fire and water (to 
use a proverbial illustration] are capable of I 
being converted to a greater variety of beneficial ) 
purposes. 

1 desire it may be understood, however, that 
I am now speaking, not of that inferior species " 
ofamity which occurs in the common intercourse 
of the world (although this too is not without 
its pleasures and advantages) but of that genuine 
and perfect friendship, examples of which are I 
so extremely rare as to be rendered memorable 
by their singularity. It is this sort alone, ihat 
eun truly bti siud to heighten the joys of pros- 
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perity, and mitigate the Borrows of adyersity, by 
a generous participation of both. Indeed, one of 
the chief, among the many important offices of 
this connexion, is exerted in the day of afHiction ; 
by dispelling the gloom that overcasts the mind, 
encouraging the hope of happier times, and pre- 
venting the depressed spirits from sinking into 
a state of weak and unmanly despondence. 

Whoever is in possession of a true friend, sees 
the exact counterpart of his own soul. In conse- 
quence of this moral resemblance between them, 
they are so intimately one, that no advantage 
can attend either, which does not equally com- 
municate itself to both : they are strong in the 
strength, rich in the opulence, and powerftal in 
the power of each other. They can scarcely, in- 
deed, be considered in any respect as separate 
individuals ; and wherever the one appears, the 
other is virtually present. 1 will venture even 
a bolder assertion, and affirm that in despite of 
death, they must both continue to exist, so long 
as either of them shall remain alive. For the 
deceased may, in a certain sense, be said still to 
live, whose memory is preserved with the highest 
veneration and the most tender regret, in the 
bosom of the survivor : a circumstance which 
renders the former happy in death, and the 
latter honoured in life.* 

* " They who are the same to their friend when he ii in 
another country, or in another world, are fit to pretcrfC the 



If that benevolent ptinci[ile, which thus inti- 
mately uuites two persons in the bands of amity, 
were to be struck out of the human heart, it 
would be impossible that either private families, 
or public communities, should subsist : even thq 
laud itself would lie waste, and desolation over, 
spread the earth. Should this assertion stand id 
need of a proof, it will appear evident, by consi- 
dering the ruinous consequences which ensue 
from discord and dissension. For what family 19 
so securely es^lablished, or what government 
6xed upon so firm a basis, that it would not be 
overturned and utterly destroy ed, Here a general 
spirit of enmity and malevolence to break forth 
among its members ? A sufficient argument 
surely, of the inestimable benefits which flow 
from the kind and friendly affections I 

I have been informed that a certain learned 
hard of Agrigentum published a philosophic 
poem in Greek, iu which he asserted that the scr 
veral bodies which compose the physical system 
of the universe, preserve the consistence of their 
respective forms, or are dispersed into their 
primitive atoms, as a principle of amity, or of 

sacred Grt for cicmal tacrifices, and to perpetuate the memory 
of those cxeiDplaTy Iriendsbips of the best mca, which have 
fillul the world with history aad wooder, — He that h a frjeod 
after death, hopes Dot for recompence from hia friend, and 
makes no bai^ain either for fame or love ; but is rewarded 
with the conscience and BatbfaciJon of doing bravely." Biihop 
Taflor'i gVurt. ^ 
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discord^ becomes predominant in their compo- 
sition.** It is certain at least, that the powerful 
effects of these opposite agents in the moral 
world, is universally perceived and acknow- 
ledged. Agreeable to this general sentiment, who 
is there, when he beholds a man generously ex- 
posing himself to certain danger, for the nake of 
rescuing his distressed friend, that can forbear 
expressing the warmest approbation ? Accord- 
ingly, what repeated acclamations lately echoed 
through the theatre, at the new play of my host 
and friend Pacuvius, in that scene where Pylades 
and Orestes are introduced before the king; 
who being ignorant which of them was Orestes, 
whom he had determined to put to death, each 
insists, in order to save the life of his associate, 
that he himself is the real person in question.*^ 
If the mere fictitious representation of such a 
m^^^animous and heroic contention was thus 
universally applauded by the spectators, what 
impression must it have made upon their minds, 
had they seen it actually displayed in real life ! 
The general effect produced upon this occaaon, 
clearly shows how deeply nature hath impressed 
on the human heart a sense of moral beauty ; 
since a whole audience thus unanimously con- 
spired in admiring an instance of sublime gene- 
rosity in another's conduct, which not one of thein, 
perhaps, was capable of exhibiting in his own. 
Thus far 1 have ventured to lay before joOv 
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my geoeral notions conceniing friendship. If 
aught remain to be added on the subject {and 
much there certainly does) permit me to refer 
you to those philosophers who are more capable 
of giving you satisfaction. 

FANNrUS. 
That satisfaction, Lselius, we rather hope to 
receive from you. For although I have fre- 
<|uently applied to those philosophers to whom 
you would resign me, and have been no unwil- 
ling auditor of their discourses, yet I am per- 
suaded you will deliver your sentiments upou 
this subject in a much more elegant and en- 
lightening manner. 

SC^VOLA. 

You would have been still more confirmed in 
that opinion, Fannius, had you been present 
with us at the conference which we held not long 
since in the gardens of Scipio, upon the subject 
of governnnent ; when La^lius proved himself 
so powerful an advocate in support of natural 
justice, by confuting the subtle arguments of 
the very acute and distinguishing Philus* 

FANNIl'S. 

To triumph in the cause of justice could be no 
difficult task, certainly, to Lselius. who is, confess- 
edly, (uieofUie most just and upright of men. 
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SCiEVOLA. 

And can it be less easy for him who has de- 
servedly acquired the highest honour by his 
eminent constancy, affection and fidelity to his 
friend, to explain, with equal success, the 
principles and duties of friendship ? 

L^LIUS, 

This is pressing me beyond all power of resist- 
ance ; and, indeed, it would be unreasonable, as 
well as difficult, not to yield to the desirtt tof 
two such worthy relations, when they reqneM 
my sentiments, upon a point of so interesting 
and important a nature. 

Having fre(|uently then, turned my thoughts 
on this subject, the principal question that has 
always occun*ed to me is, whether friendshiji 
takes its rise from the wants and weakneAs^ 6f 
man, and is cultivated solely in order to obtain^ 
by a mutual exchange of good offices, those ad« 
vantages which he could not otherwise acquire ? 
Or, whether nature, notwithstanding this benefit 
cial intercourse, is inseparable from the con- 
nexion, and previously disposes the heart to en- 
gage in it, upon a nobler and more generous in- 
ducement ? In order to determine this question, 
it must be observed, that fore is a leading tad 
essential principle, in constituting that partiefihif 



flpeciea of benevolence, which is termed amity:* 
and although this sentiment may be fei^ed^ 
indeed, by the followers of those who are courted . I 
merely witli a view to interest, yet it cannot potk j 
sibly be produced by a motive of interesti 
alone. There ia a truth and simplicity i^.! 
genuine friendship, an uuconstraitied and (ipoii'- 
taneoua emotion, altogether incompatible with 
everv' kind and de|>;ree of artifice and simula- 
tion, lani persuaded, therefore, that it derives 
its origin not IVom the indigence of human 
nature, but from a distinct principle implanted 
in the breast of man : from a certain instinctive 
tendency, which draws congenial minds into 
union , and not from a cool calculation of the 
advantages with which it is pregnant." 

The wonderful force, indeed, of innate pro- 
pensities of the benevolent kind, is observable, 
even among brutes, in that tender attachment 
which prevails, during acertain period, between 
the dam and her young. Bnt their strongest 
effects are more particularly conspicuous in the 
human species; as appears, in the Hrst place, 
from that powerful endearment which subsists 
between parents and children, and which cannot 
be eradicated or counteracted, without the most 
detestable impiety; and in the next, from those 

• C'eit mie verlu, tvft an )Df;enious writer, que la raiton ne 
ptat/airt, a maau tpie U pasiitM n'ew imt de muilie. Cottar 
ap. Ptnt. ingm. p. IS4. 
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sentiments of secret approbation, which arise on 
the very first interview with a man, whose man- 
ners and temper seem to harmonize with our 
own, and in whom we think we discover symp- 
toms of an honest and virtuous mind. In radity, 
nothing is so beautiful as virtue, and nothing 
makes its way more directly to the heart: we 
feel a certain degree of affection, even towards 
those meritorious persons whom we have never 
seen, and whose characters are known to us 
only from histor}\ Where is the man that does 
not, even at this distance of time, find his heart 
glow with benevolence towards the memory of 
Fabricius or Curius,* though he certainly never 
beheld their persons ? On the contrary, who is 
there that feels not emotions of hatred and de- 
testation, when he reflects on the conduct of 
Tarquin, of Cassius,^ or of Mselius ? Rome has 
twice contended for empire upon Italian ground, 
when she sent forth her armies to oppose the 
respective invasions of Pyrrhus and of Hannibal ; 
and yet, with what different dispositions do we 
review the campaigns of those hostile chieb! 
The generous spirit of the former, very mudi 
softens our resentment towards him ; while 
the cruelty of the latter, must render bis char 
racter the abhorrence of every Roman.*' 
If the charms of virtue then, are so captivatingf 

* Concerning Fabricias and Curius (as also Maliua 
tinned n little lo>«cr) tee Rem. p. 157, 158. 
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SB to inspire us with some d^ree of affection 
towards those approved persons whom we never 
saw: or, which is still more extraordinary, if 
they force us to admire them, even in an enemy ^ 
what wonder is it, that in those with whom we 
Uve and cofwerse^ they should afiect us in a still 
more irresistible manner ? It must be acknow- 
ledged, however, that this first impression is con- 
siderably strengthened and improved by a nearer 
interconrse, by subsequent good offices, and by 
a general indication of zeal for our service : 
causes which, when they operate with combined 
force, kindle in the heart the warmest and most 
generous amity. To suppose that all attach- 
ments of this sort, spring solely from a sense of 
human imbecility, and in order to supply that 
insufficiency we feel in ourselves, by the assist- 
ance we hope to receive from others, is to de- 
grade friendship to a most unworthy and ignoble 
origin. Indeed, if this supposition were true, 
they who find in themselves the greatest defects, 
would be the most disposed and the best qu&K- 
fied, to engage in this kind of connexion : which 
is contrary to fact. For experience lAiows, that 
the more a man looks for his happiness within 
himself, and the more firmly be stands supported 
by the consciousness of his own intrinsic merit, 
the more desirous be is to cultivate an intercourse 
of amity, and the better friend he certainly proves. 
In what rmptcti let me ask, hmA Scrpio any^M*- 

R 
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I, li for 111} services ? We neither of us, most 
.fi^«iun*iiiv, stood in need of the other's aid; but 
rhe singular virtues I admired in his character, 
together with the favourable opinion, which in 
some measure, perhaps, he had conceived of 
mine, were the primary and prevailing motives 
of that affectionate attachment, which was after* 
wHtds so considerably increased by the habitudes 
of intimate and unreserved converse. For al- 
though many and great advantages accrued to 
both, from the alliance that was thus formed 
between us, yet sure I am, that the hope of re- 
ceiving those reciprocal benefits by no means 
entered into the original cause of our union. In 
fact, as generosity disdains to make a traffic of 
her favours, and a liberal mind confers obliga- 
tions, not from the mean hope of a return, but 
solelv from that satisfaction which nature has 
annexed to the exertion of benevolent actions ; 
so I think it is evident, that we are induced to 
form friendships, not from a mercenary con- 
templation of their utility, but from that pure 
disinterested coniplarency, which results from 
the mere exercise of the affection itself. 

7'hat sect of philosophers, who impute all hu- 
man actions to the same motive which deter- 
mines those of brutes, and refer both to one^ 
common principle of self-gratification, will be 
very far, I am sensible, from agreeing with me 
in the origin I have ascribed to friendship. And 
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no wonder ; for nothing great and elevated can 
win the esteem and approbation of a set of men, 
whose whole thoughts and pursuits are pro- 
fessedly directed to so base and ignoble an end. 
I slmll take no forther notice, therefore, of 
their unworthy tenets ; well convinced, as I am, 
that there is an implanted sense in man, by whidi 
nature allures his heart to the charms of virtue, 
in whomsoever her lovely form appears. And 
hence it is, that they who find in themselves a 
predilection for some particular object of moral 
approbatiou, are induced to desire a nearer aud 
more intimate communion with that person, in 
order to enjoy those pure and mental advantages, 
which flow from an habitual and familiar inter- 
course with the good : I will add too, in order to 
feel the refined satisfaction of inspiring eqoiU 
and reciprocal sentiments of affection, tc^eUier 
with the generous pleasure of conferring acts of 
kindness, without the least view of a return. A 
friendship placed upon this, its proper and natu- 
ral basis, is not only productive of the most solid 
utility, but stands at the same time upon a firmer 
and more durable foundation, than if it were 
raised upon a sense of human vrants and weak- 
ness. For if interest were the true and only 
medium to cement this connexion, it could 
hold no longer than while interest, which is 
always fluctuating and variable, should continne 
to be advanced by the same hand ; whereas ge» 

m2 
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Duine friendship, being produced by die ftiinple 
efficiency of nature's steady and immutable laws, 
resembles the source from whence it springy 
and is for ever permanent and unchangeable. 

This may suffice concerning the rise of friend- 
ship ; unless you should have any thing to object 
to the principles 1 have endeavoured to establisli. 

FANNIUS. 

Much otherwise: 1 will take the privilege, 
therefore, of seniority, to answer for Scsevola 
as well as for myself, by requesting you in bolb 
our names to proceed. 

SC^VOLA. 

Fan N I us has very justly expressed my senti- 
ments ; and I join with him in wishing to hear 
what you have farther to observe on the qdeatioii 
we have proposed. 

LiELIUS. 

I WILL lay before you then, my excellent yotii^ 
men, the result of frequent conversations, wUidl 
Scipio and I have formerly held together updn 
the subject. He used to say, that nothing is M 
difficult as to preserve a lasting and ttnbroi^iii 
friendship to the end of life. For it may fie* 
quently happen, not only that the interest of Ae 
parties shall considerably interfere, or their oiri- 
aioQs concerning political measures widely d^ 
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fer, Imt age, infirmities, or misfortunes, are apt 
to produce very extraordinary changes in the 
tempersand dispositions of men. He illustrated 
this general instability of common friendships, 
by tracing the revolutions tbey are liable to un- 
dergo, from the earliest period in which this 
kind of connexion can commence. Accordingly 
he observed, that those strong attachments, 
which are sometimes formed in childhood, were 
generally renounced with the puerile robe. But 
should a particular affection, contracted in tbis 
tender age, happen to continue to riper years, 
it is nothing unusual to see it afterwards inter- 
rupted, either by rivalship in a matrimonial pur- 
suit, or some other object of youthful competi- 
tion, in which both cannot possibly succeed. If 
these common dangers, however, should be hap- 
pily escaped, yet others, no less fatal, may here- 
after rise up to its niiu ; especially if they should 
become opposite candidates for thesame dignities 
of the state. For, as with the generality of man- 
kind, an immoderate desire of wealth, so among 
those of a more liberal and exalted spirit, an in- 
ordinate thirst of glory is usually the strongest 
bane of amity ; and each of them have proved 
the occasion of converting the warmest friends 
into the most implacable enemies. 

He added, that great and just dissensions had 
arisen also in numberless instances, on account 
of improper requests : where a roan has solicited 
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bis friend to assist him, for example, in his law- 
less gallantries, or to support him in some other 
act of equal dishonour and injustice. A denial, 
upon such occasions, though certainly laudable, 
is generally deemed by the party refused, to be 
a violation of the rights of amity ; and he will 
probably resent it the more, as applications of 
this nature necessarily imply, that the person 
who breaks through all restraints in urging' 
them, is equally disposed to make the same un- 
warrantable concessions on his own part. Dis* 
agreements of this kind have not only caused 
irreparable breaches between the closest connex- 
ions, but have even kindled unextinguishable 
animosities. In short, the common friendships 
of the world arc liable to be broken to pieces by 
such a variety of accidents, that Scipio thought 
it required a more than common portion, not 
only of good sense, but of good fortune, to 
steer entirely clear of those numerous and 
fatal rocks.^ 

Our first inquiry, therefore, if you please, 
shall be, ^^ how far the claims of friendship 
may reasonably extend ?" For instance ; ought 
the bosom-friends of Coriolanus (if any inti- 
macies of that kind he had),* to have joined him 

• The manner in which Cicero expresses himself in the tszl, 
»eems to intimate that he did not look upon Coriolanua m a 
character likely to receive or to Impress sentiments of a warn 
amity | and it appears, indeed, that his qualities rendered lum 
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in turning his arimt against his cuuiitry ;" or 
those of Viscellinus, or Spurius Meelius, to 
have assisted them iu their designs of usurping 
the sovereign power ? 

In those pubhc comraotions which were 
raised hy Tiberius Gracchus, it appeared that 
ueither Quintus Tubero,* nor any other of those 
persons with whom he lived upou terms of the 
gT'eatest intimacy, engagetl in his faction ;^ one 
only excepted, who was related to your family, 
Sctevola, by the ties of hospitahty ; 1 mean, Blo- 
sius, of Cuuiee. This man (as 1 was appointed 
an assessor with the two consuls, I^nas and 
Kupilius], t applied to me to obtain his pardon ; 
alle^^ing iu his justiticatiou, that he entertained 
so high an esteem and atlection for Gracchus, as 
to hold himself obliged to coucur with him in 
any measure he might propose. What! if he 



more the object of ailmiration than of love. lie posses^eil tbe 
heroic ood civil virtues, in ibe Diost eoiiiient degree^ but he 
bail an imperiousaeas in his manners, an obstinacy ami iiupU- 
cability in bi& temper, wbicb repelled from any affectionate 
attachment to hii pectoo, even those who acltaaivledged and 
esteemed his military and political merit. P/uf. in vif. Cokiolan. 
* He was a firm and infleuble friend to the constitutional 
liberties of the republic ; bat, ts eloquence was not his talent, 
be never rose to any honour iu the state. He seems chiutty to 
have been distinguished by bis private virtues ; for as he was a 
stoic by principle, bis life corresponded with his tenets, and be 
is said to have exceeded, in his moral conduct, even the rigid 
rules of (hat serere sect. Oc. in Briil- 30. 

t Tbey were cousub in the Y. of R. 621 . 
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had even desired you to set iire to the capitol ?~- 
'^ Such a request, I am confident," replied Ho* 
sius, '' he never would have made." But, ad- 
mitting that he had ; how would you have de- 
termined } ^^ In that case," returned Blosiua, *^ I 
should most certainly have complied." Infamous 
as this confession was, he acted agreeably 4o it ; 
or rather, indeed, his conduct exceeded even th^ 
impiety of his professions." For, not-contented 
with encouraging the seditious schemes of Tibe^ 
rius Gracchus, he actually took the lead in them, 
and was an instigator as well as an associate, in 
all the madness of his measures. In consequence 
of these extravagant proceedings, and alarmed 
to find that extraordinary judges were appointed 
for his trial,* he made his escape into Aaia; 
where, entering into the service of our ene- 
mies, he met with the fate he so justly merited, 
for the injuries he had done to the common- 
wealth.'* 

I lay it down then as a rule without exception, 
^^ that no degree of friendship can either justify 
or excuse the commission of a criminal action." 
For true amity being founded on an opinion rf 
virtue in the object of our affection, it is scarcely 
possible that those sentiments should remaiB, 

• Tlic ordinary judges were tie Prctors, bat in delinquen- 
cies against which no particular law had provided (as in the 
present instance), the cognizance of the charge wm del^iied 
to special judges. 



after an avowed and open violation of the prin- 
ciples which orig'inally produced them. 

To maintain, that the duties of this relation re- 
quire a compliance with every request a friend 
shall offer, and ffive a right to expect the same 
unlimited concessions in return, would be a 
doctrine, 1 confess, from which no ill conse- 
quences conki ensue, if the parties concerned 
were absolutely perfect, and incapable of the 
least deviation from the dictates of virtue and 
good sense. But, in settling; the principles by 
which our conduct in this respect ought to be 
regulated, we are not to form our estimate by 
ficlitiotis representations, but to consider what 
history and experience teaches us thai mankind 
truly are ; and to select for our imitation, such 
real characters as seem to have approached the 
nearest to perfection. 

Tradition informs us, that Papas ^milius and 
Caius Luscinus,^ who were twice colleagues in 
the consular and censorial offices, were united 
also in the strictest intimacy ; and that (Vlanrus 
Curius and Titus Coruucantus livetl with theiftj 
and with each other, upon terms of the strictest 
and most inviolable friendship. It may welt, 
therefore, be presumed (since there is not even 
the slightest reason to suspect the contrary), that 
none of these illustrious worthies ever made a 
proposal to his friend, inconsistent with the laws 
pf honour, or that fidelity he had pledged to his 
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country. To ui^, that " if any overtures of 
that nature had ever been made, they would cer- 
tainly have been rejected, and consequently 
must have been concealed from public notice," 
is an objection, by no means sufficient to weaken 
the presumption, when the sanctity of manners 
which distinguished these venerable persons 
shall be duly considered ; for to be capable of 
making such proposals, would be no less a proof 
of depravity, than actually consenting to them. 
Accordingly, we find that both Carbo and Cains 
Cato,^ the friends of Tiberius Gracchus, did not 
refuse to take a part in his turbulent measures ; 
as his brother Caius, although he was not, indeed, 
a verv considerable actor in the scene at first, ia 
now most zealously engaged in the same un- 
worthy cause. 

Let it be established, therefore, as one of the 
most sacred and indispensable laws of this con- 
nexion, " never either to make, or to grant, a 
request which honour and virtue will not justify/' 
To allege, in any instance of deviation from moral 
rectitude, that one was actuated by a warmili 
of zeal for his friend, is, in every species of 
criminal conduct, a plea altogether scandalous 
and inadmissible ; but particularly in transactions 
that strike at the peace and welfhre of the state. 
I would the more earnestly inculcate this impor- 
tant maxim, as from the present complexion of 
the times, it seems peculiarh' necessary to guard 



a^-ai list introducing principles which may here- 
after be productive of fatal disturbances in the 
republic; and, indeed, we have already some- 
what deviated from that political line by which j 
our wiser ancestors were wont to regulate their J 
public conduct. » 

Thus Tiberius Gracchus, who aimed at sove-' 
reign power, or rather, indeed, who actually pos- 
sessed it, during the space of a few months ;" 
opened a scene so totally new to the Roman 
people, that not even tradition had delivered 
down to them any circumstance in former times 
which resembled it. Some of the friertds and 
relations of this man, who had concurred tvith 
him in his life-time, continued to support the 
same factious measures after his death ; and 1 
cannot reflect on (be cruel part they acted to- 
wards Scipio Nasica, without melting into tears.'" 
1 will confess at the same time, (hat in coni<idera- 
tion of the punishment ivhich Tiberius Gracchus 
has lately suflTered, I have protected his friend, 
Carbo, as far as it was in my power.'' As to the 
consequences we have reason to expect from the 
tribunate ofCaius Gracchus;" I am unwilling 
to indulge conjecture : but this I do not scruple 
to say, that when once a distemper of this kind 
has broken out in a commonwealth, the infec- 
tion is apt to spread, and it generally gathers 
strength the wider it extends. In conformity to 
this observation, the change which was made by 
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the Gabinian law in the manner of voting, was two 
years afterwards, you know, carried still farther 
by the law which Crassus proposed and obtain- 
ed. And I cannot but prophecy, that a rupture 
between the people and the senate will be the 
result of both ; as the most important alBairs of 
the commonwealth will hereafter be conducted 
by the caprice of the multitude/^ It is muc^ 
easier, indeed, to discover the source from 
which these disorders will arise, than to point out 
a remedy for the mischief they will occasion. 

I have thrown out these reflections as well 
knowing that no public innovations of this per- 
nicious kind are ever attempted, without the as- 
sistance of some selectand confidential associates. 
It is necessary, therefore, to admonish those who 
mean well to the constitution of their country, 
that if they should inadvertently have formed 
an intimacy with men of a contrary principle, 
they are not to imagine themselves so bound by 
the laws of amity, as to lie under an indispensa- 
ble obligation to support them in attempts inju- 
rious to the community. Whosoever disturbs the 
peace of the commonwealth, is a just object of 
public indignation; nor is that man lessdeserr- 
ing of punishment, %vho acts as a second in such 
an impious cause, than the principal. No person 
ever possessed a greater share of power, or was 
more eminently distinguished among the Gre- 
cian states, than Themistocles. This illastrious 




^reneral, who was commander-in-chief of theGre- 

cian forces in the Persian war. and who by his 
services upon that occaaioii delivered his country 
from the tyranny with which it was threatened, 
haTing been driven into exile by the jealousy his 
great talents had raised, did not acquiesce under 
the ingratitude of his fellow-citizens with the 
submission he ought ; on the contrary, he acted 
the same traiterous part under this unmerited 
persecution, as Coriolarnts did amonf^t ns about 
twenty years before. But neither the one nor the 
other found a coadjutor amon^ their respective 
friends ; in consequence of which just derelic- 
tion, they each of them perished by their own 
desperate hands." 

It appears then, from the principles I have 
laid down, that these kinds of wicked combina- 
tions under the pretended obligations of friend- 
ship, are so far from being sanctified by that re- 
lation , that on the contrary they ought to be pub- 
licly discouraged by the severest punishments ; 
lest it should be thought an allowed maxim, that 
a friend is to be supported in every outrage he 
may commit, even though he should take up arms 
against his country. I am the more earnest to 
expose the error of this dangerous persuasion, as 
there are certain symptoms in the present times 
which give me reason to fear, that at some fu- 
ture period the impious principle 1 am combat- 
ing, may actually be extended to the case I lant 
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mentioned ; and I am no less desirous th^t the 
peace of the republic should be preiserved after 
my death, than zealous to maintain it during my 
life.*' 

The first and great axiom, therefore, in the laws 
of amity, should invariably be, " never to re- 
quire from a friend what he cannot grant without 
a breach of his honour ; and always to be ready 
to assist him upon every occasion consistent with 
that principle." So long as we shall act under 
the secure guard of this sacred barrier, it will 
not be sufficient merely to yield a ready compli- 
ance with all his desires ; w.e ought to anticipate 
and prevent them. Another rule, likevnse, of 
indispensable obligation upon all, who would 
approve themselves true friends, is, ^* to be ever 
ready to offer their advice, with an unreserved 
and honest frankness of heart." The counaels 
of a faithful and friendly monitor, carry with 
them an authority which ought to have great 
influence ;* and they should be urged, not only 
with freedom, but even with severity, if the ■ 
occasion should appear to require it. 

* ** There is as much difference/* says Lord Bacon, *'. be- 
tween the counsel that a friend givcth, and that a man givelh 
himself^ as there is between the counsel of a friend and kflai^ 
terer : for there is no such flatterer as a man's self; and there 
is no such remedy against the flattery of a man's self, as the 
liberty of a friend. — ^The best preservatiye to keep the mind in 
health. — The best receipt (best, I say, to work, and best to 
take), is the admonition of a friend." Essay on 



1 am informed that certain Greek writers (phi- 
losophers, it seems, in the opinion of their coun- 
trymen), have advanced some very extraordinary 
positions relating to the subject of our present 
inquiry ; as, indeed, what subject is there, which 
these subtle sreniuses have not tortured with their 
so[ihi8try. The authors to whom i allude, dis- 
suade their disciples from enterin;^ into any strong 
attachments, as unavoidably creating supernu- 
merary disquietudes to those who engage in 
them ; and as every man has more than sufficient 
to call forth his solicitude, tu the course of his 
own affairs, it is a weakness, they contend, anx- 
iously to involve himself in (he concerns of 
others. They recommend it, also, in all con- 
nexions of this kind, to hold the hands of union 
extremely loose ; so as always to have it in one's 
power to straiten or relax them, as circumstances 
and situations shall rendermost expedient. They 
add, as a capital article of their doctrine, that 
" to live exempt from cares, is an essential in- 
gre<]ient to constitute human happiness ; but an 
ingredient, however, which he who voluntarily 
distresses himself with cares in tvhich he has no 
necessary and personal interest, must never hope 
to possess."** 

I have been told, likewise, that there is ano- 
ther set of pretended philosophers of the same 
country, whose tenets, concerning this subject, 
are of a still more illiberal and ungenerous cast; 
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and I have already, in the course of this con- 
versation, slipfhtly animadverted upon their 
principles. The proposition they attempt to 
establish is, ** that friendship is an aflfair of self- 
interest entirely, and that the proper motive fop 
engaging in it, is not in order to gratify the 
kind and benevolent affections, but for the be^ 
nefit of that assistance and support, which is to 
be derived from the connexion .*** Accordingr'j' 
they assert, that those persons are most disposed 
to have recourse to auxiliary alliances of thiA 
kind, who are least qualified by nature or for- 
tune, to depend upon their own strength and 
powers; the weaker sex, for instance, being 
generally more inclined to engage in friendships, 
than the male part of our species ;* and those who 

* It would be an invidious task, perhaps, to ciilmate tlit 
comparative qualities and dispositions of the two sexes, with 
respect to the connexion mentioned in the text j but, let it be 
remembered, for the honour of the fairer part of the creatioDf 
that one of the strongest and most affecting instances of a fsitb- 
fnl attachment to be met with in history, occurs in the fricnil* 
ship which subsisted between two females. The kutanea 
alluded to, is recorded in the Jewish annals, and most pathe- 
tically related by one of the sacred penmen. Hie reader 
need not be told, that Naomi, together i;i'ith herhnsband and 
their two sons, being compelled by a general fsmlne, whidk 
desolated the land of Judea, to seek for sustenance in a more 
plentiful country, retired into the kingdom of the Moabites. 
Naomi had not been there long, before she had the misfor- 
tune to bury, not only her husband, but her two sons; the 
latter^ however, before their deaths had taken " tktm Mm 
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are deprest by indigence, or labouring under 
misfortunes, than the wealthy and theprogperous. 

Excellent and obliging sages these, undoubU i 
ediy! To strike out the friendly affectioM f 
from the moral world, would be like extinguish- 
ing the sun in the natural ; earh of them being 
the source of the best and most grateful satisfec- 
tions, that the Glods have conferred on the sons 
of men. But I should be glad to know what the 
real value of this boasted exemption from carei ' 
which they promise their disciples, justly J 
amounts to? An exemption flattering to self. I 
love, I confess ; but which, upon many occur- 
rences in hyman life, should be rejected with 
the utmost disdain. For nothing, surely, can 



of ihe davgkteri of Maab." Id process of lime, being inform- 
ed that the fRoaine wu ceased vbich btd dnveu her from 
native country, >hc determined to return ; and setting oul 
thu pnTpose, her two daughters-in-tbw aSei-lionittel? condncU I 
ed her part of the way. But when they arrived at the plan 
where it was intended they should take leave of each other, tbs 1 
faithful Rulb could by no peisuaiions be pievailed upo 
undergo the pain of a final separatioD. Neither difference of l| 
religion, nor ihe powerful tie» of country, or fainily allacli- 
menti were equally stron)^ with those which the moat cordial 
amity had formed in her heart. " Inireat me not," said this 
amiable woman to her beloved friend and motber-in-law, 
" inireat me not to leare thee ; for whither thou goest, I will 
go; and where thou todge<(, I will lodge. Thy people shall > 
be my people ; aod thy God, my God. Where thou diest, 
will I die> and ihert will I be buried: the Lord do so to mc, 
and more aUo, if aaghl but death part thee and me." 
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b« more inconsistent with a well-poised and 
manly spirit, than to decline engaging in any 
laudable action, or to be discouraged from per- 
•evering in it, by an apprehension ci the trouble 
and solicitude with which it may probably be 
attended. Virtue herself, indeed, ought to be 
totally renounced, if it be right to avoid eveiy 
possible means that may be productive of un- 
easiness : for who that is actuated by her prin- 
ciples, can observe the conduct of an opposite 
character, without being affected with some 
degree of secret dissatisfaction ? Are not the 
just, the brave, and the good, necessarily ex- 
posed to the disagreeable emotions of dislike 
and aversion, when they respectively meet with 
instances of fraud, of cowardice, or of villany ? 
It is an essential property of every well-conati- 
tuted mind, to be affected with pain or pleasure, 
according to the nature of those moral appear- 
ances that present themselves to observatioii. 

If sensibility, therefore, be not iDcmnpatible 
with true wisdom, and it surely is 'not (unless 
we suppose that philosophy deadens every finer 
feeling of our nature), what just reason can be 
assigned, why the sympathetic sufieriiigs whidi 
may result from friendship, should be a sufficient 
inducement for banishing that generous aflRection 
from the human breast ? Extinguish aU emotioof 
of the heart, and what difference will remain^ I 
do not say between man and brute, but betwacn 
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man and a mere inanimate clod ? Away then 
with those austere philosophers, who represeDt 
virtue as hardeaiug the soul against all the softer 
impressions of humanity ! The fact, certainly, 
is much otherwise : a truly good man is, upon 
many occasions, extremely susceptihle of tender 
sentiments ; and bis heart expands with joy, or 
shrinks with sorrow, as good or ill-fortune ac- 
companies hia friend. I'pon the whole then, it 
may fairly be concluded, that, as in the case of 
virtue, so in that of friendship, those painful 
sensations, which may sometimes be produced 
by the one, as well as by the other, are equally 
insufficient for excluding either of them from 
taking; possession of our bosoms. 

There Is a charm in virtue, as I have already 
had occasion to remark, that by a secret and 
irresistible bias, draws the general affection of 
those persons towards each other, in whom it 
appears to reside ; and this instantaneous good- 
will is mutually attended with a desire of enter- 
ing into a nearer and more intimate corre- 
spondence: sentiments which, at length, by i 
natural and necessary consequence, give rise tol 
particular friendships. Stranj^e, indeed, would. ] 
it be, that exalted bonouni, magnificent man- ] 
»tons, or sumptuous apparel, not to mention I 
other splendid objects of general admiration, I 
should have power to captivate the greater part 1 
of our species ; and that the beauty ofa virtuoQH j 
s 2 
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mind, capable of meeting our affection with an 
equal return, should not have sufficient allure, 
ments to inspire the most ardent passion ! I 
said, <^ capable of meeting our affection with an 
equal return:" For nothing, surely« can be 
more delightful, than to live in a constant inter- 
change and vicissitude of reciprocal good offices. 
If we add to this, as with truth we may, that a 
similitude of manners is the most powerful of all 
attractions, it must be granted, that the virtuous 
are strongly impelled towards each other, by 
that moral tendency and natural relationship 
which subsists between them. 

No proposition, therefore, can be more evi- 
dent, I think, than that the virtuous must neces- 
sarily, and by an implanted sense in the human 
heart, receive impressions of good-will towards 
each other ; and these are the natural source 
from whence genuine friendship can only flow. 
Not that a good man's benevolence is by any 
means confined to a single object: he extends 
it to every individual. For true virtue, inca- 
pable of partial and coutracted exceptions to the 
exercise of her benign spirit, enlarges the soul 
with sentiments of universal philanthropy. 
How, indeed, could it be consistent with her 
character, to take whole nations under her pro^ 
tection, if even the lowest ranks of mankind; 
as well as the highest, were not the proper 
objects of beneficence ?*• 



But tu return to the more immediate object of 
our present consideration. — They who insiat that 
" utility is the first and prevailing motive, which . 
induces mankind to enter into particular friend- 
ships," appear to me to divest the association irf- 
its most amiable and engaging; principle. For, T 
to a mind, rightly composed, it is not so muct^ ' 
the benefits received, as the affectionate zeal , 
from which they flow, that gives them iheir best I 
and most valuable recommendation. It is ao ' 
far, indeed, from being verified by fact, that a 1 
sense of our wants is the original causeof form- 
ing these amicable alliances, that, on the con- 
trary, it is observable that none have been more 
distinguished in their friendships, than those 
whose power and opulence, but above all, whose 
superior virtue (a much firmer support), have 
raised them above every necessity of having 
recourse to the assistance of others. Perhaps, ' 
however, it may admit of a question, whether J 
it were desirable that one's friend should be so 
absolutely sufficient for himself, as to have no 
wants of any kind to which his own powers were 
not abundantly adequate. I am sure, at least, 
1 should have been deprived of a most exquisite 
satisfaction, if no opportunity bad ever offered 
to approve the affectionate zeal of my heart to- 
wards Scipio, and he had never had occasion, 
either in his civil or military transactions, to 
make use of my counsel or my aid. 
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The true distinction, then, in this question is, 
that '' although friendship is certainly productive 
of utility, yet utility is not the primary motive of 
friendship/' Those selfish sensualists, therefore, 
who, lulled in the lap of luxury, presume to 
maintain the reverse, have surely no claim to 
attention : as they are neither qualified by re- 
flection nor experience^ to be competent judges 
of the subject.* 

Good Gods ! is there a man upon the £aice of 
the earth, who would deli berately accept of all 
the wealth and all the affluence this world can 
bestow, if offered to him upon the severe terms 
of his being unconnected with a single mortal 
whom he could love, or by whom he should be 
beloved ? This would be, to lead the wretched 
life of a detested tyrant, who, amidst perpetual 
suspicions and alarms, passes his miserable days, 
a stranger to every tender sentiment, and utterly 
precluded from the heartfelt satisfactions of 
friendship. For who can love the man he fears ? 
or how can affection dwell with a consciousness 
of being feared ! He may be flattered, indeed, 
by his followers, with the specious semblance of 
personal attachment; but, whenever he fidls 
(and many instances there are of such a reverse 

* *' Luxury/* as aA ingenious writer well observes, " con- 
fining a man*s whole views to himself, admits not of friendship, 
and scarcely of any other social passion."— -5ifce<cto of ilm 
History of Man. I. 271. 



of fortune),*^ it will appear how totally destitute 
he stood of every genuine friend. Accordingly, 
it is reported, that Tarquia used to say, in his 
exile, that " his misfortunes had taught him to 
discern his real from his pretended friends, as it 
was now no longer in bis power to make either 
of them any returns." 1 should much wonder, 
however, if, with a temper so insolent and fero- 
cious, he ever had a sincere friend. 

But, as the haughtiness of Tarquin's impe- 
rious deportment, rendered it impossible for him 
to know the satisfaction of enjoying a faitbful 
attachment ; so it frequently happens, that the 
being advanced into exalted stations, equally 
proves the occasion of excluding (he great and 
the powerful from possessing that inestimable 
felicity. Fortune, indeed, is not only blind her- 
self, but i» apt to affect her favourites with the 
same inBrmity. Weak minds, elated with being 
distinguished by her smiles, are generally dis- 
posed to assume an arrogant and supercilious 
demeanour ; and there is not, in the whole com- 
pass of nature, a mOre insufferable creature, than 
a prosperous fool. Prosperify, in truth, has 
been ohser^-ed to produce wonderful transforma- 
tions, even in persons who before had always 
the good itense to deport themselves in a modest 
and unas'vuming juanner; and their beads have 
been so turned by the eminence- to which they 
were raised, as to look down with neglect and 



contempt on their old friends, while their new 
connexions entirely engaged all their attention 
and favour. But there cannot, surely, be a 
more flagrant instance of weakness and folly, 
than to employ the great advantages of extensive 
influence and opulent ])ossessions, in the pur- 
chase of brilliant equipages, gaudy raiment, 
elegant vases, together w ith every other lasbion- 
able decoration, which wealth and power can 
pi-ocure, and yet neglect to use the means they 
aflbrd, of acquiring that noblest and most valu- 
able ornament of human life, a worthy and faith- 
ful friend ! The absurdity of this conduct is the 
more amazing, as after all the base sacrifices 
that mav have been made to obtain these vain 
and ostentatious embellishments, the holding of 
them must ever be precarious. For, whoever 
shall invade them with a stronger arm, to him 
they will infallibly belong:* whereas, a true 
friend is a treasure, which no power, how for- 
midable soever, can be suflicient to wrest from 
the happy possessor.^ But, admitting that the 
favours of fortune were in their nature perma- 
nent and irrevocable, yet, how joyless and in- 
sipid must they prove, if not heightened and 
endeared by the society and participation of a 
bosom friend ! 

• When Crasus showed Solon his riches^ the latter told hini» 
that whoever should come with better iron, wouU soon be 
master of his gold. 
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But not to pursue reflectiona of this eort aoy 
farther ; let Die ralher observe, that it is neces- 
sary to settle some fixed slandard or measure^' 
by which to regulate and adjust the kind atfeori 
tions in the commerce under consideration. T< 
this intent, tliree different criterions, I find hav^ 
beeu proposed. The first is, " that in all im^ 
portaut occurrences, we should act towards our 
friend precisely in the same manner, as if the 
case were our own:" the second, " that onr 
good offices should l)e exactly dealt out, both 
in degree and value, by the measure and merit 
of those we receive from him ;" and the last, 
" that our conduct in relation to all his concerns, 
should be governed by the same kind of senti- 
ments, with which he appears to be actuated in 
respect to them himself." 

Now there is not one of these several rules, 
to which I can entirely give my approbation. 
The first is by no means, I think, just ; because 
there are many things I would undertake on my 
friend's account, which I should never prevail 
with myself to act on my own. For instance; 
I would not scruple, on his behalf, to solicit, nor 
eveo to supplicate, a man of a mean and worth- 
less character ; nor to repel, with peculiar acri- 
mony and indignation, any affront or injury 
that might be ofltred to him. And this con- 
duct, which I could not hold without blame in 
matters that merely concerned myself, I very 
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laudably mightj^ in those which relate to my 
friend.* Add to this, that there are many ad- 
vantages, which a generous mind would will- 
ingly forego, or suffer himself to be deprived 
of, that his friend might enjoy the benefit of 
them.** 

With regard to the second criterion, which 
determines the measure of our affection and good 
offices, by exactly proportioning them to the 
value and quality we receive of each, it degrades 
the connexion into a mere mercantile account 
between debtor and creditor. True fri^idship 
is animated by much too liberal and enlarged a 
spirit, to distribute her beneficence with a care- 
ful and penurious circumspection, lest she should 
bestow more abundantly than she receives ; she 
scorns to poise the balance so exactly equal, that 



* '* The best way to represent to the life the manifold 
of friendship, is to cast and see how many things there are 
which a man cannot do himself^ and then it will appear that 
it was a sparing speech of the antients, that afntnd is another 
himself; for a friend is far more than himself, — ^How many 
things are there which a man cannot, with any force or come- 
liness, say or do himself! He can scarce allege his own 
merits with modesty^ much less extol them ; — cannot brook to 
supplicate or beg, &c. So, again, a man's person hath many 
proper relations, which he cannot put off. He cannot speak to 
his son, but as a father; to his wife, but as a husband ; to his 
enemy, but upon terms : whereas, a friend may speak as the 
case requires, and not as it sorteth with the person." — Ltrd 
Bacon's Essays, 
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nothing shall be placed in the one scale, with- 
out its equivalent in the other.* 

The third maxim is still less admissible than 
either of the two former. There are some cha- 
racters who are apt to entertain too low an opi- 
nion of Iheir personal merit, and whose spirits 
are frequently much too languid and depressed, 
to exert themselves with proper vigour and ac- 
tivity for the promotion of their own interest or 
honours. Under circumstances of this kind, shall 
the zeal of a friend rise no hi||;her than one's own, 
but cautiously be restrained within the same hum- 
ble level ? On the contrary, he ought to endea- 
vour, by every means in his power, to dispel the 
gloom that overcasts the mind of his desponding 
associate, and animate his hopes with livelier 
and more sanguine expectations. 

And now, having pointed out the insufficiency 
of the several criteria I have mentioned, it is 
necessary I should produce some other, more 
adequate and satisfactory. But before I deliver 
my own opinion in respect to this article, suifer 
me previously to observe, that Scipio used fre- 
quently to say, there never was a caution ad- 
vanced more injurious to the principles of true 
amity, than the famous precept which advises, so 
to regulate your affection towards your friend, as 

• " Comme il y « des riviere?," says tlie iiigeniooa BaliBC, 
" qui ne font Jamais tant de bien que quand ellei se d^bordcnt ; 
d« mnne, I'unitii n'a rien dc mciUflur que r«zcn." 



fectioiis where there was a probability of their 
being' converletl into the opposite sentiments. 
But at all events, if we should be so unfor- 
tunate as to make an improper choice, it were 
wiser, he thought, not to look forward to possible 
contingencies, than to be alwajs acting upon 
the defensive, and painfully guarding against 
future dissensions. 

I think then, the only measures that can be pro- 
perly recommended respecting our (genera/ con- 
duct in the articleof friendship is, in the first place, 
to he careful thatwe form the connexion nithmen 
of strict and irreproachable manners; and in the 
next, frankly to lay open to each other all our 
thoughts, inclinations, and purposes, without the 
least caution, reserve, or disf^ruise. I will venture 
even to add, that in eases in which the life,or good 
feme, of a friend is concerned, it may he allowable 
to deviate a Httle from the path of strict right, 
in order to comply with his desires ; provided, 
however, that by this compliance, our own cha- 
racter be not materially affected.^' And this is 
the largest concession that should be made to 
friendship ; for the good opinion of the public 
ought never to be lightly esteemed, nor the ge- 
neral affection of our fellow-citizens considered 
as a matter of little importance, in carrying on 
the great affairs of the world. Popularity, indeed, 
if purchased at the expense of base condescen- 
Hons to the vices or the follies of the people, is a 
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disgrace to the posBesaor : but when it is the just 
and natural result of a laudable and patriotic 
conduct, it is an acquisition which no wiae man 
will ever contemn. 

But to return to Scipio. Friendship was his 
favourite topic ; and 1 have frequently heard him 
remark, that there is no article in which man^ 
kind usually act with so much negligence^ aa in 
what relates to this connexion. Every one, he 
observed, informs himself, with great exactneas, 
of what numbers his flocks and his herds consiat ; 
but who i^ it that endeavours to ascertain hm 
real friends, with the same requisite precisioa ? 
Thus, likewise, in choosing the former much 
caution is commonly used in onler to discover 
those significant marics which denote their pro- 
per qualities ; whereas, in selecting the httert 
it is seldom that any great attention is exerted 
to discern those moral signatures, which indicate 
the qualifications necessary to constitote a friend. 

One of the principal ingredients to form that 
character, is a '* steadiness and constancy of 
temper." This virtue, it must be confessed, is 
not very generally to be found among mankind ; 
nor is there any other mean to discover in whose 
bosom it resides, than experience. Bat as this 
experience cannot fully be acquired, till the 
connexion is already formed, affection is apt to 
take the lead of judgment, and render ^ prenoiii 
trial impomible. It is the part of prodenefe^ 
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therefore, to restrain a predeliction from carry- 

iogt us precipitately into the arms of a new friend, 
before we have, in some degree at least, put his 
moral qualifications to the test. A very incon> 
siderable article of money may be sufficient to 
prove the levity of some men's professions of 
friendship ; whilsta much larger sum in contest 
will be necessary, (o shake the constancy of ' 
others. But should there be a few, perhaps, who 
are actuated by too generous a spirit, to suffer 
any pecuniary interest to stand in competition 
with the claims of amity ; yet whereshall we find 
the man, who will not readily surrender his 
friendship to his ambition, when they happen to 
interfere ? Human nature is, in geiieral, much 
too weak lo resist the charms which surround, 
these glilteriug temptations ; and men are apt to 
flatter themselves, that although they should ac< 
quire wealth or power, by violating the duties of 1 
friendship, the world will be too much dazzled bj , 
the splendour of the objects to take notice of the | 
unworthy sacrifice they make to obtain them.,' 
And hence it is, that real, unfeigned amity is a 
seldom to be met with among those who are ei^ 
gaged in the pursuit, or possession, of the honours - 
and the offices of the commonwealth,*" 

To mention another species of trial, which few 
likewise have the firmness to sustain. — How se* 
vere is it thought, by the generality of mankind, 
to lake a voluntary share in the calamities of 1 
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others! And yet it is in the hour of advermty, 
as Ennius well observes, that friendship must 
principally prove her truth and strength. la 
short, the deserting of a friend in his distresB, 
and the neglecting of him in one's own proB- 
perity, are the two tests which discover the weak- 
ness and instability of most connexions of this 
nature. To preserve, therefore, in those sea- 
sons of probation, an immoveable and unshaken 
fidelity, is a virtue so exceedingly rare, that I 
had almost called it more than humafi." 

The great support and security of that invari- 
able constancy and steadiness which I require in 
a friend, is a strong and delicate sense of honour ; 
for there can be no reliance upon any man, who 
is totally uninfluenced by that principle, or in 
whom it operates but faintly. It is essentia] 
also, in order to form a permanent connexion, 
that the object of our choice should not only 
have the same general turn of mind with our 
own, but possess an open, artless, and ingenu- 
ous temper : for where any one of those qualitieB 
are wanting, vain would it be to expect a lasting 
and ikithful attachment. True friendship, in- 
deed, is absolutely inconsistent with every spe- 
cies of artifice and duplicity ; and it is equally 
impossible it should be maintained between per- 
sons, whose dispositions and general moides of 
thinking, do not perfectly accord. I must add, 
as another ref}uisite for that stability I am speak- 




ing of, that the party should neither be capable 
of taking an ill-natured satisfaction in repre- 
hending the frailties of his friend, nor easily in- 
duced to credit those imputations, with which 
the malice of others may asperse him. 

These reflections sufficiently confirm that po- 
sition I set out with in this conversation, when 
I aitserted that " true friendship can only be 
found among the virtuous," For, in the first 
place, sincerity is so essential a quality in form- 
ing a good, or, if you please, a wise man (for 
they are convertible terms), that a person of that 
character would deem it more generous to be a 
declared enemy, than to conceal a rancorous 
heart under a smooth brow ; and in the next, 
the same generous simplicity of heart would not 
only induce him to vindicate his friend against 
the accusation of others, but render him incapa- 
ble of cherishing in his own breast that little 
suspicious temper, which is ever apt to take 
offence, and perpetually discovering some ima- 
ginary violation of amity. 

Add to this, that his conversation and address 
ought to he sweetened with a certain ease and 
politeness oflanguage and manners, that wonder- 
fully contribute tci heighten and improve the 
relish of this intercourse. A solemn, severe de- 
meanour, may be very proper, I confess, in cer- 
tain characters, to give them their proper impres- 
sion; but friendship should wear a more pleas- 
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ing aspect, and at all times appear with ai com- 
placent, a£&ble, and unconstrained countenance. 
And here, 1 cannot forbear taking notice of 
an extraordinary question, which some, it aeems, 
have considered as not altogether without diffi- 
culty. It has been asked, " is the pleasure of 
acquiring a new friend, supposing him endued 
with virtues which render him deserving our 
choice, preferable to the satisfaction of possessing 
an old one ?^ .On the same account, I presume, 
as we prefer a young horse to one that is grown 
old in our service : for never, surely, was there a 
doubt proposed, more unworthy of a rational 
mind ! It is not with friendship as with acqui- 
sitions of most other kinds, which, after frequent 
enjoyment, are generally attended with satiety; 
on the contrary, the longer we preserve them, 
like those sorts of wine that will bear age, the 
more relishing and valuable they become. Ac- 
cordingly, the proverb justly says, that " one 
must eat many a peck of salt with a man, befiMre 
he can have sufficient opportunities to ajqproYe 
himself a thorough friend." Not that new con- 
nexions are to be declined, provided that ap- 
pearances indicate that, in due time, they nay 
ripen into the happy fruits of a wdl-contracted 
amity . Old friendships, however, certainly hv?e 
a claim to the superior d^ree of our eateenk, 
were it for no other reason, than from that 
powerful impression which ancient habitudes of 
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every kind naturally makeupon the human heart. 
To have recourse once more to the ludicrous in- 
stance I just now suggested-; who is there that 
would not prefer a horse whose paces he had 
been long accnstomed to, before one that wai 
new and untrained to his hand? Even things j 
inanimate lay a strong hold on the mind, by the ] 
mere force of custom ; as is observable in thU.j 
rooted affection we bear towards those places, 
though never so wild and uncultivated, in which ' 
a considerable part of our earlier days have 
been passed. 

It frequently happens, that there is a great j 
disparity between intimate friends, both in )>oint ] 
of rank and talents. Now, under these circum- 
stances, " he who bm the advantage, should 
never appear sensibleof his superiority." Thus 
Scipio, who stood distinguished in the little 
group, if 1 may so call it, of ourselect associates, 
never discovered in bis behaviour the least con- 
sciousness of his pre-eminence over Philus, Ru- 
pilius, MemmiuB, or any other of his particular 
connexions, who were of subordinate abilities 
or station. And with regard to his brother Q. 
Maximns, who, although a man of great merit, 
and his senior, was by no means comparable 
with Scipio, he always treated him with as much 
deference and regard, as if he had advanced as 
far beyond him in every other article, as in pioint 
of years. In short, it was his constant cndea- 
t2 
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vour to raise all his friends iuto aii equal degree 
of consequence with himself; and his example 
well deserves to be. imitated. Whatever exc^- 
lencie», therefore, a man may possess, in respect 
to his virtues, his intellectual endowments, or 
the accidental favours of fortune, he ought 
generously to communicate the benefits of them 
with bis friendsand family. Agreeably to these 
principles, should he happen to be descended 
from an obscure anceatr)', and see any of his 
relations in distressed circumstances, or that 
require the assistance of his superior power or 
abilities, it is incumbent upon him lo empfoy 
his credit, bis riches, and his talents, to supply 
their ref*pective deficiencies, and reflect back 
upon tlieai every honour and advantage they are 
capable of receiving. Dramatic writers, when 
the fabulous hero of their play, after having been 
educatetl under some poor shepherd, ignorant of 
his true parent, is discovered to be of royal li- 
neage, or the ofl'spring, perhaps, of some celestial 
divinity, always think it necessary to exhibit the 
noble youth, as still retaining a grateful affection 
for the honest rustic, to whom he had so long 
aupposetl himself indebted for his birth ; but 
how much more are these sentiments due to him, 
who has a legitimate claim to his filial tender- 
ness and respect ! In a word, the most sensible 
satisfaction that can result from advantageous 
distinctions of every sort, is in the pleasure 
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a well-constituted mind roust fee!, by exerting 
them for the benefit of every individual to 
whom he stauds related, either by the ties of 
kindred or amity. 

But if he, who, on account of any of t 
superiorities which 1 have mentioned, appei 
the most conspicuous figure in the circle of his 
friends, ouglit by no means to discover, in his 
behaviour towards them, the least apparent sense 
of the eminence on which he stands : so neither 
should they, on the other hand, betray senti- 
ments of envy or dissatisfaction, in seeing him 
thus exalted above them. It must be acknow- 
ledged, however, that in situations of this kind, 
the liitter are too apt to be unreasonable in their 
expectations ; to complain that their friend is 
not sufficiently attentive to their interest, and 
sometimes even to break out into open remon-'^ 
strances ; especially if they think they are enJ^ 
titled to plead the merit of any considerable 
services, to strengthen their respective claims. 
But to be capable of reproaching a man with the 
obligations you have conferred upon him, is a 
disposition exceedingly contemptible and odi- 
ous ; it is his part, indeed, not to forget the good 
offices he has received ; but ill, certainly, would 
it become his friend to be the monitor for that 
purpose. 

It is not sufficient, therefore, merely to behave 
with an easy coadesceusion towards those friends 
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who are of less considerable note than one's self; 
it is incumbent upon him to bring them forward, 
and, as much as possible, to raise their conae- 
quence. The apprehension of not being treated 
with sufficient r^ard, sometimes creates much 
uneasiness in this connexion ; and those tempera 
are most liable to be disquieted by ibis suspicion 
that are inclined to entertain too low an opinion 
of their own merit. It is the part, therefore, of 
a generous and benevolent mind, to endeayour 
to relieve his friend from the mortificatioin of 
these humiliating sentiments, not only by pro- 
fessions, but by essential services. 

The proper measure by which these services 
ought to be regulated, must be taken partly from 
the extent of our own power, and partly firom. 
what the person who is the object of our parti- 
cular affection, has abil i ties to sustain. For how. 
unlimited soever a man's authority and influence 
might be, it would be impossible to raise indii* 
criminately all his friends by turns into the same 
honourable stations. Thus Scipio,ahh6ugh he 
had sufficient interest to procure the oonsubr 
dignity for Publius Rutilius, could not perform 
the same good office for Lucius, the brdther <ff 
that consul. But even admitting dial you had 
the arbitrary disposal of every dignity of the 
state, still it would be necessary well to esni- 
mine, whether your friend's talents were equal to 
his ambition, and sufficiently qualified him to 
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discbai^ the duties of the post in question, with 
credit to himself and advantage to the public. 

It is proper to observe, that in stating the 
duties and obligations of friendship, those inti- 
macies alone can justly be taken into considera- 
tion, which are formed at a time of life when 
men's characters are decided, and their ,i< dg- 
ments arrived at maturity. As to the associates 
of our early years, the companions and partners 
of our puerile pleasures and amusements, they 
can by no means, simply on that account, be 
deemed in the number of friends. Indeed, if 
the first objects of our affection had the best 
claim to be received into that rank, our nurses 
and our pedagogues would, certainly, have a right 
to the most considerable share of our regard. 
Some degree of it is unquestionably due to them ; 
but of a kind, however, far different from that 
which is the subject of our present inquiry. 
The truth is, were our early attachments the 
just foundation of amity, it would be impossible 
that ibe union should ever be permanent. For 
our inclinations and pursuits take a different 
turn, as we advance into riper years ; and where 
these are no longer similar, the true cement of 
friendship is dissolved. It is the tola] disparity 
between the disposition and manners of the vir- 
tuous and the vicious, that alone renders their 
coalition incompatible. 

There is a certain intemperate degree of affec- 
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tion towards one's friends, which it is ueceasary 
to restrain ; as the indulging of it has frequently, 
and in very important situations, proved ex- 
tremely prejudicial to their interest. To exem- 
plify my meaning by an instance from ancient 
story : — Neoptolemus would never have had the 
glory of taking Troy, had his friend Lycomedes, 
in w hose court he had been educated, succeeded 
in his too warm and earnest solicitations not to 
hazard his person in that famous expedition.*^ 
There are numberless occasions, which may 
render an absence between friends highly expe- 
dient ; and to endeavour, from an impatience 
of separation, to prevent it, betrays a dqpree of 
weakness inconsistent with that firm and maaly 
spirit, without which it is impossible to act up 
to the character of a true friend. And this is a 
farther confirmation of the maxim I before insist- 
ed upon, that ^' in a commerce of friendship, 
mutual requests or concessions should neither 
l>e made, nor granted, without due and mature 
deliberation." 

But to turn our reflections from those nobler 
alliances of this kind, which are formed between 
men of eminent and superior virtue, to that lower 
species which occur in the ordinary intercourae 
of the world. — In connexions of this nature, it 
sometimes unfortunately happens, that circam- 
stances arise which render it expedient for a man 
of honour to break with his friend. Some latent 
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vice, perhaps, or concealed ill-humour, unexpect- 
edly discovers iteelf in his behaviour either to- 
wards his friends themselves, or towards otheni/ I 
which cannotbe overlooked without participating, { 
his disgrace. The most advisable and prudea%| 
conduct iu situations of this kind, is to sufieriV 
the intimacy to wear out by silent and insensible t 
degrees ; or, to use a strong expression, whicb^l 
I remember to have &IIen from Cato, upon ^1 
similar occasion, "the bands of friendship should^l 
be gradually untied, rather than suddenly cirt^/ 
asunder !" Always supposing, however, that tbe^ I 
ofleuce is not of so atrocious a nature, as to ren- 
der an absolute aud immediate alienation indisn-t { 
pensably requisite for one's own honour. 

As it is uot unusual (for I am still speakings I 
of common friendships], that dissensions artae, 
from some extraordinary change of manners or 
sentiments, or from some contrariety of opinions 
with respect to public affairs, the parties at va- 
riance should be much upon their guard, lest 
their behaviour towards each other should give 
the world occasion to remark, that they have 
not only ceased to be cordial friends, but are 
become inveterate enemies ; for nothing is more 
indecent than to appear in open war with a man 
with whom one has formerly lived upon terms 
of familiarity and good fellowship. 

Scipio estranged himself from Quiutus Pom- 
peius, you well know, solely upon my account ; 



next, " not to enter into them with those who are 
unworthy of the connexion."*' Now he alone is 
worthy, whose personal merit, independent rf 1 
all other considerations, renders him the just ob-' f 
ject of affection and esteem. Characters of thii I 
sort, it must be confessed, are extremely rare, i 
indeed, every other tipecies of excellence gene-va 
rally is ; nothing being more uncommon thatfl 
to meet with what is perfect in its kind, in an^ ■ 
subject whatsoever. But the misfortune is, that 
the generality of the world have no conception 
of any other merit, than what may be turned to 
interest : they love their friends upon the same 
principle, and in the same proportion, as they 
love their flocks and their herds ; giving just so 
much of their regard to each, as is equal to the 
profits they respectively produce. 

Hence it is, they are for ever strangers to 
the sweet complacencies of that generous amity, 
which springs from those natural instincts origi- 
nally impressed upon the human soul, and is 
simply desirable for ibt own abstracted and in- 
trinsic value. To convince them, however, of the 
possible existence at least, and powerful efficacy, 
of an afTection utterly void of all mercenary 
motives, they need only be referred to what 
passes in their own bosoms. For the love which 
every man bears to himself, does not, certainly, 
flow from an expected recompense or reward, 
but solely from that pure and innate regard 
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fobric of friendship be erected upon that im- 
moveable basis, which I have so repeatedly 
recommended in the course of this inquiry. For 
what should endanger its stability, when a mu* 
tual affection between the parties is blended with i 
principles that raise them above those mean pas- 
sions, by which the greater part of the world are 
usually g-ovemed ? Being equally actuated by a 
strong sense of justice and equity, tliey will at all 
times equally be zealous to exert) their utmost 
powers in the service of each other ; well assured 
that nothing will ever be required, on either 
side, inconsistent with the dictates of truth and 
honour. In consequence of these principles, 
they will not only love, but revere, each other. 
I say revere ; for where reverence does not dwell 
with affection, amity is bereaved of her noblest 
and most graceful ornament. 

It is an error, therefore, that leads to the most 
pernicious consequences, to imagine that the 
laws offriendship supercede those of moral oblU ! 
gallon, and justify a participation with licenti- 
ousness and debauchery. Nature has sown the 
seed of that social affection in the heart of man, 
for purposes far different ; not to produce con- 
federates in vice, but auxiliaries in virtue. Soli- 
tary and sequestered virtue is, indeed, incapable 
of rising to the same height, as when she acts in- 
conjunction with an affectionate and animating 
companion of her generous efforts. They who 



and inconsiderate choice be attended with more 
fatal consequences. But the folly is, that we 
general)}' forbear to deliberate till cohsideratioo 
can nothing avail ; and hence it is, that after the 
association has beeu habitually formed, and 
many good offices, perhaps, have been mutually 
interchanged, some latent flaw becomes visible ; 
and the union which was precipitately cemented 
is no less suddenly dissolved. Now this inatten* 
tion is the more blame-worthy and astonishing, 
as friendship is the only article, among the dif- 
ferent objects of human pursuits, the value and 
importanceof which is unanimously, and with- ■ 
out any exception, acknoivleilged. 1 say the 
only article: for, even virtue herself is not uni- 
versally held in esteem ; and there are many who 
represent all her high pretensions as mere affeo 
tation and ostentatious parade. There are, too, 
whose moderate desires are satis6ed n ith humble 
means and lowly roofs, and who look upon richei 
with sovereign contempt. How many are there 
who think, that those honours which inflame the 
ambition of others, are of all human vanities the 
most frivolous ! In like manner, throughout all 
the rest of those several objects which divide the 
passions of mankind, what some admire, others 
most heartily despise. Whereas, with respect to , 
friendship, there are not two different opinions ; 
the active and the ambitious, the retired and tbc J 
contemplative, even the sensi^alist himself (if he J 



he might relate the glories he had beheld." Hu- 
man nature, indeed, is so constituted as to be 
incapable of lonely satisfactions : man, like 
those plants which are formed to embrace others, 
is led by an instinctive impulse to recline on his 
species ; and he finds his happiest and most se- I 
cure support in the arms of a faithful friend. But 
although in this instance, as in every other, na- 
ture points out her tendencies by a variety of un- 
ambiguous notices, and proclaims her meaning 
in the most emphatical language ; yet, I know 
not how it is, we seem strangely blind to her 
clearest signals, and deaf to her loudest voice ! 

The offices of friendship are so numerous, and 
of such different kinds, that many little disgusts 
may arise in the exercise of them, which a man 
of true good sense will either avoid, extenuate, 
or be contented to bear, as the nature and cir-* 
cumstances of the case may render most expe- 
dient. But there is one particular duty which. . 
may frequently occur, and which he will at all \ 
hazards of offence discharge, as it is never to 
be superseded consistently with the truth and 
fidelity be owes to the connexion ; I mean the 
duty of admonishing, and even reproving, his 
friend: an office which, wlieneverit isaffection- ^ 
ately exercised, should be kindly received. It j 
must be confessed, however, that the remark of ] 
my dramatic friend is too frequently verified, , 
who observes hi his Andria, that " obsequious- 
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tioD, to direct both their dishke and their ap- 
probation to the wrong object. They hate the 
admonition, and love the vice: whereas they 
ought, on the contrary, to hale the vice, and 
love the admonition. 

As nothing, therefore, is more suitable to the ' 
genius and spirit of true friendship, than to give 
and receive advice ; to give it, I mean, with free- 
dom, but without rudeness,* and to receive it, 
not only without reluctance, but with patience : 
so nothing is more injurious to the connexion 
than flattery, compliment, or adulation. I mul- 
tiply these equivalent terms, in order to mark 
with stronger emphasis, the detestable and dan- 
gerous character of those pretended friends, who, 
tttrangers to the dictates of truth, conatantly hold 
the language which they are sure will be most 
acceptable. Bnt if counterfeit appearances of 
every species, are base and dishonest attempts to 
impose upon the judgment of the unwary : they 
are more peculiarly so in a commerce of amity, 
and absolutely repugnant to the vital principle 
of that sacred relation ; for, without sincerity, 



• " There tn few," »»y» Plutarch, " who hvre the inclina- 
tion or eoaragt to reprove the misconduct of s friend, and aliU 
fewer who know how tocxercise that kiodlf office at a season- 
able time and in a proper manner; the generality of those 
who have the 6dciity lo interpose their advice upon such oc- 
ea$ions, being apt to roiiialie rude reprehension, and «e*ere 
\ for an hone«t and liuilBble freedom.'' 

u 2 
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as the poisoQ they administer receives additional 
strength and efficacy, from the hand that fx)n- 
veys it. Nevertheless, a man of good eenae and 
discernnient, if he will exert the requisite attetif 
tiou, will always be able to distinguish tfai 
complaisant from the sincere friend, with i 
certaiuty that he may, in any other subject, pei^J 
ceive the difference between the counterfeit aad - 
the genuine. It is observable in the genera}.^ 
assemblies of the people, composed as they are 4 
of the most ignorant part of the commuuity, that J 
even the populace know how to discriminate tJie j 
soothing insidious orator, whose only aim is to 
acquire popularity, from the firm, inflexible, and 
undesigning patriot, A remarkable instance (rf ^ 
this kind lately appeared, when Caius Papiriu^ ^ 
proposed a law to enable the tribunes, at thaJ 
expiration of their office, to be re-elected for J 
the ensuing year: upon which he employed j 
every insinuating art of address, to seduce and I 
captivate the ears of the multitude. Not tql 
mention the part i took myself upon that occa> J 
aion, it was opposed by Scipio, with such a 
commanding flow of eloquence and invincible 
strength of reason, that this popular law was 
rejected by the very populace themselves.'^ But 
you were present at the debate ; and his speech 
is in every body's hands. I cannot forbear giv- 
ing you another instance, likewise, although it is 
one particularly relating to myself. You may 
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indeed, if you are uot permitted to see into tlie 
most hidden recesses of your friend's bosom, and 
do not with equal unreserve, lay open to him the 
full exposure of your own, there can be no juat 
ground for confidence on either side, nor even 
sufficient evidence that any affection subsists 
between you,"* With respect, however, to that 
particular deviation from truth, which is the 
object of our present consideration, it must be 
acknowledged, that, noxious as flattery is, no 
man was ever infected by it, who did not love 
and encourage the offering. Accordingly, there 
is no turn of mind so liable to be tainted by this 
sort of poison, as a diijposition to entertain too 
high conceit of one's own merit, 1 must confess, 
at the same time, that conscious virtue cannot be 
void of self-esteem, as well knowing her own 
worth, and how amiable her form appears. But 
the pretenders to virtue are much more numer- 
ous than the really virtuous ; and it is of the 
former only that I am now speaking. Men of 
that character are particularly delighted with adu- 
lation, as confirming their title, they imagine, 
to the merit they so vainly c!aim.« 

* Plutarch has written an ingealous tract concerning the 
marks by which a flatterer may be distinguished from a friend ; 
ftnd amoug maoy excellent precepts for Chat purpose, he parti- 
cularly advises his reader to be upon his guard against the sclf- 
delusious of vanity. For there is no turn of mind that lays a 
jnan so open and Mposcd to the insidious practises of those 
who mean to take advantages of his weakness, as to 
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It appears then, that genuine friendship can- 
not possibly exist, where one of the parties is 
unwilling to hear truth, and the other is equally 
indisposed to speak it. Friends of this kind are 
by no means uncommon in the world ; and in- 
deed, there would be neither propriety nor hu- 
mour in the character of a parasite, as exhibited 
by our comic writers, were a vain-glorious sol-' 
dier, for example, never to be met with in real 
life. When the braggart captain, in the play, 
asks Gnatho, ** Did Thais return* me many 
thanks, say you?" An artless man would have 
thought it sufficient to answer ** many ;" but the 
cunning sycophant replies, *^ immense, innumer- 
able :" for a skilful flatterer perfectly well knows, 
that a pleasing circumstance can never be too 
much exaggerated in the opinion of the person 
upon whom he means to practise. 

an OTer-weening opinion of his own merit. Bat into UMra of 
this kind^ continues the admirable moralist, tbote men can 
never fall, who, in obedience to the famoos orade, stndy " to 
know therasclves.*' They will discover snch a nuztnre c£ 
frailties, follies, and vice^, blended with their TiTtiici, and wUl 
find, upon a review of their conduct, so many hmniliating oc- 
casions of self-condemnation, as cannot fail of rendering than 
firm and inaccessible against the dangerous approachci of ada- 
lation. It was from this just sense of human imperfections^ 
that Alexander used to say, his animal appetites, together ^rilh 
his consUntly standing in need of being rqfmrtd by deep, 
were two circumstances that sufficiently secured him from the 
flattery of those base courtiers, who endeavoured to pemade 
him lie was more than man. 



But although flattery chiefly operates on those 
whose vanity encourages and invilea the exercise 
of it ; yet these are not the only sort of men upon 
whom it may impose. There is a delicate and 
refined species of adulation, against which even 
better understandings may not improperly be 
cautioned. Gross and open obsequiousness can 
deceive none but fools ; but there is a latent and 
more ensnaring manner of insinuation, against 
which a man of sense ought to be particularly on 
his guard. A flatterer, of this insidious and con- 
cealed kind, will frequently gain his point even 
by opposition : he will affect to maintain opinion's 
which he does not hold, and dispute in order to 
give you the credit of a victory. But nothing 
is more humiliating than to be thus egregiously 
duped ! It is necessary, therefore, to exert the 
utmost attention against falhng into these covert 
snares, lest we should have reason to say, with 
one of the characters in the Heiress* " Never 
was old dotard on the stage so finely played ■ 
upon, as I have been by you to-day." This, 
indeed, would be to exhibit the mortifying per- 
sonage of one of those ridiculous old men in 
our comedies, who listen with easy faith, to 
every specious tale, contrived to impose on their 
credulity. t — But 1 have, insensibly, wandered 
from the principal object I had in view ; and 

• A comedy so c&Ueil, wTJilen by CaecUias. See Note, p. 24. 
t See Note, p, 35. 
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instead of proceeding to consider friendship as it 
appears, in perfect characters (perfect, 1 mean 
as far as is consistent with the frailty of human 
nature], I am talking of it as it is seen in the 
vain and frivolous connexions of the world. I 
retuni, therefore, to the original suhject of our 
conversation, and which it is now time to draw 
towards a conclusion. 

It is virtue, — yes, let me repeat it agaiu ; it 
is virtue alone that can give birth, strength, and 
permanency to friendship. For virtue is an 
uniform and steady principle, ever acting- con- 
sistently with itself. They whosesouls are warm- 
ed by its generous flame, not only improve their 
common ardour bycommunicatioo, but naturally 
kindle into that pure affection of the heart tO' 
wards each other, which is distinguished by the 
name of amity, and is wholly unmixed with every 
kind and degree of selfish considerations. Bui 
although genuine friendship is solely the off- 
spring of pure good will, and no motive of ad- 
vantage or utility has the least share in its pro- 
duction, yet many very beneficial consequences 
result from it, how little soever those conse- 
quences are the objects primarily in view. Of 
this disinterested nature was that affection which, 
in the earlier season of my life, united me vtith 
those venerable old men, Paulus, Cato, and Cal- 
lus ; as also with Nasira and Gracchus, the father- 
in-law of my late honoured and lamented fhend.«t 



That the principle 1 have assigiied, is really 
the leading motive of true rriendship, becomes 
stilt more evident, when the connexion is fornU 
ed between men of equal yeara ; as in that which 
subsisted between Scipio,Furi us, RupiliuB,]VIui% 
mius, and myself. Not that old men may not , 
also find a generous satifaction in living upon 
terms of disinterested intimacy with the younfj^; 
as I have the happiness to experience in tli« 
friendship I enjoy, not only with both of you and 
Q. Tubero, but even with Publiua Kutilius and 
AuJBS Vii^inius, who are much your juniorg. 
One would wish, indeed, to preserve those friends 
through all the successive periods of our days, 
with whom we first set ont together in this our 
journey through the world. But since man holds , 
all liis possessions by a very precarious and un- 
certain teuure, we should endeavour, as our old 
friends drop oflT, to repair the loss by new acqui* 
sitions ; lest one should be so unhappy as to stand J 
in his old age. a solilar}', unconnected individual^ 
bereaved of every person whom he loves, and b^ 
whom he is lieloved. For without a proper and ' 
particular object upon which to exercise the kind 
and benevolent affections, life is destitute of ever^ 
enjoyment that can render it justly desirable. ' 

As to the loss I have myself sustained by the 
death of Scipio, who was so suddenly and sq un* 
expectedly snatched from me, he is still present j 
in my uitnd's cye,and present hewill ever remam. 
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leisure, in one common pursuit of useful know- 
ledge. If the power of recollecting these pleaa- 
ing circumstances had become extinct in me at 
the same time that he expired, it would have 
been impossible that I could have supported the 
loss of a man whom I so tenderly loved, and with 
whom 1 was so intimately united ; but they are 
indelibly stamped upon my mind, and the oftener 
they recur to my thoughts, (he more lively is the 
impression they leave behind them. But were 
I totally deprived of these soothing reflections, 
my age, however, would afford me great conso- 
lation :_as I cannot, by the common course of 
nature, long be separated from him ; and short 
pains, how severe soever they may prove, may 
well be endured. 

I have thus laid before you all that occtirs to 
me on the subject, concerning which you desired 
my sentiments. Let me only again exhort you 
to be well persuaded, that there can be no real 
friendship which is not founded upon virtuous 
principles, nor any acquisition, virtue alone 
excepted, preferable to a true friend.* 



REMARKS 

ON 

CICERO'S ESSAY ON FRIENDSHIP. 

Bt WILUAM HELHOTU, Esq. 



(1) Tub suroame of Quintus Mucius vaa 
Sraevola; and it is by the latter appellation he 
is diBtinguighed in the following conference. 
Having passed through the previous honours of 
the state with the greatest reputation, he was 
elected consul in the Y. of R. 636. At the e.'C- 
piration of his praetorship, he succeeded to the 
government of the republic's territories in Asia ; 
where he exercised his authority with such un- 
common equity and moderation, that the inha- 
bitants instituted an anniversary festival to com- 
memorate the happiness they had enjoyed under 
his administration : an honour never conferred 
before on any Roman gorernor, and one of the 
noblest, as well as most singular memorials ever 
exhibited by a grateful people, in testimony of 
public virtue. But it was not only in the more 



To the respected comfort of this accomplished 
matron, the venerable Quintus Mucius, full of^ 
years, of dignity, and of wisdom, Cicero was 
introduced by Ins father, at the age of seventeen: 
a period, at which the Roman youths were so- 
lemnly invested with the manly robe ; and when 
they entered also upon a mode of instruction 
most happily calculated to form them, with the 
greatest advantag'e, for the future parts they were 
desip^ied to act upon the theatre of the world. 
There is no article, indeed, in which the wisdom 
of the ancients may more justly be held forth aa 
an example to modern times, than the judicious 
method they pursued at this critical season of 
every young man's life, to improve bis mind, 
and rgualify him for public action. 

It was customary with the Romans, as the 
finishing' part of education, to recommend their i 
sons to the patronage and protection of some 
respectable personage, eminent for bis public and 
private virtues. From that time tlie young man 
not only attended his illustrious guide and exem- 
plar, in the public discbai^e of bis civil functions, 
both in the senate and the assemblies of the peo- 
ple, but was permitted also to be present at the 
domestic conferences he occasionally held with 
bis select friends, upon any article of interesting' , 
or useful discussion. Men of the 6rst rank and 
distinction in the republic, gloried in being tbuB 
singled out as conductors of the ri^ug genera- 



at her own breast. But as demaiida of that ten- 
der kind might happen to rise tou quick upon 
the virtuous mother, to admit of her giviog^^ 
proper attention to the elder branches of hcfy^^ 
little family, it was usual, under those circum- 
stances, to consign the latter to the care of some 
female relation or friend, who not only formed 
their minds during that soft and ductile age, 
but superintended even their playfnl hours, and 
guarded them against every impropriety both 
of language* and manners. And this province, 
as well as that which was undertaken at a more 
advanced time of life, by the other sex, was 
deemed an eraplo}'ment of so much credit and 
dignity, that ladies of the first rank and charac- 
ter did not disdain to he engaged in it. Thus 
we find the names of those venerable matrons, 
Cornelia, Aurelia, and Attia, the respectable 
mothers of the Gracchi, Julius Caesar, and 
Augustus, mentioned in the list of these honour- 
able governesses. 

But— proA/ curia inversique moreti — when 
the Romans had lost their rirtues together with 
the liberties of the ancient republic, these gene- 
rous cares, with every other rational and lauda- 

• Thus Cicero observes, nutgni ititeTtst ipioi quii^ae au- 
ila quotidiedomi; guibiitcum loquatur a puero ; ^tietaadnodum 
patres, jMdagogi, matres eftont Io<iiuQtur. Legimut rpisloiat 
Cofodite, matrit Gracchonin: apparet jiiio* non (ant in gremio 
tiucatot qaam in termoae mslru. 2>e clor. orator. 
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and he complains, that all couversation was so 
universally infected with topics of this unworthy 
nature, that they were the constant subjects of 
discourse, not only amongst the youth in their 
seminaries, but even of their tutors themselves. 
For it was not, he remarks, by stricter morals 
or superior genius, that this order of men gained 
disciples ; it was by the meanest compliances 
with their pupils, and the most servile adulation 
of their patrons. 

Whether this picture of degenerate Rome, 
bears a striking resemblance in all its features 
to those of more modem days, is left to the 
reader's consideration ; and his own reflections 
cannot fail of reminding him, that by this total 
depravation of morals, and consequent neglect 
of education, the fair fabric of civil liberty, 
which had been raised by the manly principles 
of tlieir brave ancestors, ^vas gradually under- 
mined, till it fell into total ruin. Thus the once 
virtuous Romans, sinking into a race of aban- 
doned voluptuaries, became the worthy slaves of 
the most execrable succession of tyrants that 

Tfpit 9 Nondum prima verba exprimil, el jam co«wn inleUigit, 
jam conch^Uum expoicit. Anti patatvm eorum qvam oi instUui- 
tmu — vtrba ne AUxaadnnu tjuidem ptrmUtertda delidvi, ritu tt 
OKulo esapima*. Necnurunti Hoidocttimui,ex nobii ovdieruat; 
noitttu amcat, tic$tro» eoneubiiua videnl. Omne eonvivium ob- 
canU cantiei* ttrepunt ; pudenda diclu tpectanlur. FU ex kU 
tontuetado, demde naiura. Ducimt hae murh anle^uam taanl 
viiia eiie. Inst. Ont, I. chap. 2. 
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that purpose in their decrees), t^as expresily 
recomtD^ided to his several soccessors, as the 
best rule of their administrations. Pigh. an. 
II. 157. Cic. Orat. pro Comelio. Vai. Max. 
VIII. c. 16. N* 6. 

(3) Publius Sulpicius was connected with At- 
ticus by a femily alliance, the brother of the 
former having married the cousin-german of the 
latter. Pompeius was consul, and Sulpicius tri- 
bune, in the Y. of R. €66, at which time the 
opposite factions of Sylla and M anus occasioned 
great disturbances in the republic. The quarrel 
alluded to in the text, arose from their having 
taken different sides in those civil commotions ; • 
and each lost their lives in the sanguinary con- 
tentions of those destructive factions, before the 
expiration of their respective magistracies. 
Cornel. Nep. in vit. At. 2. Pigh. an. III. 230. 

(4) There is studied jingle in the original, 
which would be treated as an unpardonable pue- 
rility in a modem writer upon a grave subject: 
for thus the text runs ; ut turn ad senem senex 
de senectute, sic hoc Kbro ad atnicum amicissi- 
mus de amicitia scripsi. Another instance of 
the same kind occurs in the present treatise: 
Quis tarn esset ferreus qui earn vitam ferre 
posset cuique non auferret, &c. In authors of 
a comic character, and subjects of a burlesque 
cast, these little tricks may claim, perhaps some 
indulgence, as a species of low humour. Thus 
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he composed ; and it was w highly esteemed by 
Brutus, that he deigned to employ some of his 
leisure hours in abridging it. What the subject 
was, is uncertain ; but it may be conjectured, 
from some obscure intimations, that it related 
to the last Carthaginian war ; during some 
piirt of which Fannius served under Scipio. 
It was written in Greek ; a taste for the Grecian 
language and literature having been introduced 
among the Romans a few years before the 
times in which this historian flourished. 

Cato, the censor, whose simplicity of manners 
revolted against exotic importations of every 
kind, endeavoured, upon all occasions, to rally 
this prevailing affectation out of countenance ; 
and one of his sarcasms for that purpose has 
been handed down to us. Auliis Albinus, a 
man of consular dignity, had published, it 
seems, a history in Greek ; and in the preface, 
solicited the reader's indulgence for any inac- ( 
curacy of expression he might have committed, 
upon the plea of having composed his work in ' 
a foreign language. This drew from Cato the 
severe observation, " that the author «as cer- 
taiidy a very pleasant fellow, to prefer the mor- 
tification of asking pardon to the honour of not 
wanting one." But folly and affectation have 
ever proved an over-match for wit, in all ages ; 
and Greece, in spite of Cato's well-iiirected 
satire, soon became to the Romans what France 
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poadenoe, a most intimate friend ; who, faaviDg 
passed much of his time in Athens, spoke the 
language with such siDg;nIar feciUty and ele- 
gance, as to have acquired the surname by which 
he was distinguished ; and as to his memoirs, 
he drew them up in Greek, partly at the request 
of some of his Athenian friends, but principally, 
it should seem, in order to spread the fame of 1 
his celebrated administration with greater faci- 
lity into Greece. Upon other occasions, how- 
ever, he was so cautious not to adulterate his 
native language with a foreign infusion, that iii 
his letters on public affairs, or to his common 
acquaintance, he scarcely ever employs a Greek 
expression. It is observable, likewise, that in 
his philosophic pieces, though derived from the 
treasures of Greek erudition, and abounding 
with scientific terms, for which it was not easy 
to find equivalents in Latin ; yet he rather chose ' 
to employ a circumlocution, than di^race the ] 
powers of his own language by having recourse i 
to foreign aid.* Cic. in Brut, passim. Pigk. 
ann. III. Ptut. in vit. Grac. Hor. Sat. I. 10. 
Ad Aft. xii.52. 

(6) Lfelius seems to have united in his cha- 
racter, whether considered in a moral, a civil, 
or a philosophical view, all those talents of the 
mind and qualities of the heart, that could justly 

* Dicau ti polero Latmi ; ifii emm me Giac6 loqui in 
lAtioo Eermone non lotere. TiMG. dup. 1. 3. 




had any conaexioii ; iDBomuch, that v,\mt was 
observed of Socrates, was equally remarked in 
Lielius, that " he always appeared with a 
serene and placid countenance." 

To the advantaffes of these captivating mau- j 
ners, were added the ornaments of a most cuiti* ] 
vated and improved understanding ; he was not. ' 
only one of the finest gentlemen, but of the first 
orators of the age. Laslins and Scipio, indeed,, 
united as they were by genius and talents, no 
less than by esteem and atfection, equally con- 
spired in refiniug the taste and encoui'aging the 
literature of their countrjmeu. They were the 
patrons after having been the disciples of Panse- 
tiusandPolybius; and both the philosopher and 
the historian harl the honour and the happiness 
of constantly sharing with them those hoursi 
tiiat were not devoted to the public service* 
I3ut the severer muses did not entirely engrow 
those intervals of leisure, whirh these illustrious j 
friends occasionally snatched from the great ] 
business of the state: Terence and Luciliiw 
were frequently admitted into these parties; 
where wit and wisdom jointly conspired, to 
render the conversations at once both lively 
and instructive. 

With respect to his political conduct, Leeliu» J 
appears to have been deservetUy placed high 
in the roll of those admired citizens of ancient 
Rome, whose memories have been most revered 
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of the two families, and called Scipio .^milianug. 
The title of Africatius was conferred upon him, 
in honour of the sig'nal success of his arms in the 
last Carthaginian war. The admiration inwiiich, 
his character was held by his country, and the 
glowing colours in which the ancient historiaBB 
hare painted it to posterity, exhibit him as one 
of the brightest ornamenUof the illustrious age 
in which he flourished. Cicero never mentions 
his name but with expressions of the warmest 
veneration : according to Plutarch, he was the 
first of Romans in virtue as well as in authority ;• 
and if Paterculus has not flattered his memory, 
he never uttered a sentiment, or performed an 
action, that was not worthy of applause.t 

His claim to these exalted eulogies seems to 
have remained unimpeached, till a late very 
elegant and ingenious writer of the Roman story^ 
entered his protest against admitting it without 
great abatements. In Mr. Ilooke's opinion, 
" Cicero's praises of Scipio, are to be considered 
as the language of one party-zealot extolling 
another of the same party." Rollin, on the con- 
trary, subscribes without reserve to those enco- 
miums that have been so unanimously conferred 
upon him by the ancients.^ To form a true 
judgment of Scipio's real character, it may not 
be safe, perhaps, to trust entirely to the opinion 
of either of these justly celebrated moderns; as 
* In rit. Mku\. t Tom. I. 13. t Rol- H. Rora. DC. 74. 



truth, that aa a citizen, a soldier, and a states- 
man, in the accomplishments of his mind, and 
(he virtues of his heart, he stands conspicuous 
among the most eminent of those celebmted 
personages who were held in the highest 
honour by ancient Rome. In short, what a 
great genius, of a neighbouring nation, said of a 
much greater of our own, may with equal mith, 
by the change of a single word, be applied to 
Scipio ; ses vcrtus etaient a /ui, ses ftoitts 
etaient a son Steele.* 

(8) There is a great diversity of opinion 
among the ancient writers, concerning the num- 
ber of these famous sages, and the particular 
qualifications by which they merited that flatter- 
ing distinction. Some of the Greek authors who 
had investigated this question, raised them to 
seventeen, whilst others (and they seem to have 
formed a considerable majority), reduced them 
to Thales, Bias, Pittacus and Solon. This con- 
stellation of geniuses are said to have enlighten- 
ed Greece at the same period of time, and about 
640 years before the birth of Christ. In the 
opinion of Plutarch, they acquired their parti- 
cular designation, solely on account of those 
pohtical benefits which their superior wisdom 
and sagacity had severally rendered to the re- 
spective states in which they resided. It is 
probable, however, that Thales derived this 

• Vollairc. 
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with that well-poised equauimity of soul, which 
no chang'e of fortune could ever destroy. 

He remarkably preserved, indeed, this firm 
equality of mind, upon an occasion which 
afforded a still stronger proof, perhaps, of his 
being invincibly actuated by a truly heroic 
spirit, in the first warm moments of a victory, 
the most glorious to the commander and the 
most important to the republic, that ever was 
obtained by Roman arms. When the unfortu- 
nate Perseus surrendered himself prisoner of 
war, on the total overthrow of bis army, Paulus 
^milius immediately retired to his tent, accom- 
panied by some of his principal officers, together 
witb his two eldest sons, FabJus and Scipio ; the 
latter of whom was then about seventeen years of 
age. The magnanimous conqueror appeared 
for some time wrapped in profound meditation, 
without utteringa single word ; when, at length, 
breaking through bis silence, he particularly 
addressed himself to the two youths, in terms to 
the following effect: " You have," said the 
illustrious chief, " in the scene which has just 
now passed before you, an exemplary instance 
of the mutability of human affairs. Let it teach 
every one of you, but particularly you my sons, 
never to suffer the exultation of victory, to betray 
you into a cruel or insulting behaviour towards 
the vanquished ; always bearing in mind, that 
the good graces of fortune are so absolutely pre- 
y 2 
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but his conduct, in several actions during the 
Pelopoiinesian war. He was afterwards elected 
into the Athenian senate. 

Being joined in a eommission with some 
other members of that assembly, to inquire into 
the conduct of certain officers in a naval engage- 
ment with the Lacedemonians, he gave a me- 
morable instance, both' of his spirit and hia 
probity. The pities accused, although they 
had obtained a signal victory over the enemy, 
were charged with having neglected to perform 
the funeral rites over the dead bodies of those 
brave men who were slain in the action. The 
prosecution appeared to be altogether malicious 
and groundless ; but notwithstanding the clearest 
proofs of their innocence, all the judge§, except 
Socrates, influenced by private and personal 
motives, pronounced them guilty. The popu- 
lace, whose passions had been artfully excited, 
became clamorous for having the sentence car- 
ried into execution ; and Socrates was threatened 
with a prosecution in his turn, if he continued 
to oppose the decision of his colleagues. But 
he resolutely refused to withdraw his protest; 
no consideration of his own safety or interest 
being snffirient to prevail with him to join in 
condemning the innocent. This inflexible ma- 
gistrate and most justly revered of philosophers, 
was sixty-three years of age at the time of the 
present transaction ; and althoagh fitmi this 



rations, shining ornaments both of the active 
and the contemplative world. Sen. Ep. 104. 
de Tranq. c. 3. Charpentier vie de Socrat. 
p. 727. 

(11) Although Scipio was but seventeen yean 
of age, when he made the glorious campaign. I 
under his father, mentioned in a foregoing re- I 
mark, yet he gave such uncommon proofs ot I 
militaiy skill and valour, that in the judgment ] 
of the whole army, he was thought qnalifiedi 
even at that early period of bis life, to act as 
commander in chief. Pltit. in vit. jEmil. 

(12) Scipio was advanced to his first consu- 
late, in the thirty-seventh year of his age ; five 
years sooner than he was legally capable of ] 
being elected into that office. The republic 
was at that time engaged in the third Punic war; 
in the commencement of which, having served 
as military tribune with great reputation, he 
returned to Rome in order to present himself I 
as a candidate for the ^dileship. The war not ' 
having been carried on with the success there ' 
was reason to expect, and the people bein^f' 
dissatisfied with the conduct of their generals, 
they looked up to Scipio as most capable of 
retrieving the honour of their arms. Accord- 
ingly, instead of creating him ledile, thejr J 
unanimously conferred on him the consular 
dignity ; and he was immediately appointed to 
lake the command of the troops before Carthage. 
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F)oni8 does not scrapie to confesa, there was not 
eveii a colourable pretence to render it justifi- 
able.* One might naturally expect, thjit the 
historians who thus saw and condemned the 
iniquity of the national councils, must equally 
have perceived and censured the unworthy 
conduct of Scipio, in not refusing to be the 
executor of such impious comuii^ioos. fivt j 
not the slightest blame is even hinted, by eithev 1 
of tho8e authors ; on the contrary, he is held 
forth by both, as a finished and perfect model of 
true heroism ; and Paterculus, in particular, m 
has been mentioned in a former remark, repreu 
sents his whole life as one uninterrupted series 
of virtuous and praiseworthy actions. But what 
increases the wonder is, that in Cicero's political 
dialogaes concerning' government, written afitef i 
the conclusion of both these wars ; Scipio, 
appears from a frag^ment still existing, is intro* 1 
duced as maintaining, that, *' it is so far from \ 
being a true maxim, that the policy of s^tai 
cannot be carried on without injury to otheroj 
that, on the contrary, nothing is more certaiofy 
true, than that it cannot be properly adminik 
stered without a constant and inviolable observe 
ance of the strictest justice." t It is remarkable; 
likewise, that Floms, notwithstanding his e^ j 

'Flor. II. 13. 
t Nm ihodu f«bum eue itUid, wm injuria tion posse, ledkoc 
w tiumoM jtuUdft Bempttblieam rtgi noa potm. 
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page of ancient or modern historj', relating to the 
subject of national contentions, but will furnish 
proofs of these glaring inconsistencies. The 
melancholy truth is, that the law of nations, 
although founded upon the clearest principles 
of natural obligation, and universally acknow- 
ledged in theory by every civilized state, seems 
to be equally disregarded by all of them in prac- 
tice. Interest or ambition, too generally ap- 
pears to be the governing motive of all public 
conmmnities, in respect of their conduct to- 
wards each other; and nothing, perhaps, can 
be more true than the observation of an ancient 
philosopher, that " if every people were to. 
restore the territories they had unjustly usurp- 
ed , they would each of them be reduced to their 
original bul>i." The Roman boundaries, at 
least, would have been wonderfully contracted; 
as no consideration of a moral kind, seems ever 
to have restrained their insatiable thirst of do- 
minion. Regere imperio Populos, was the 
invariable object of their politics ; and the mea- 
sures by which they pursued it, were perfectly 
agreeable to what the poet adds ; " parcere sub- 
jectis et debcllarc superbos." That their em- 
pire was destined to everlasting duration, and 
pre-ordained to be extended over the whole 
globe, was a persuasion coeval with the earliest 
period of their constitution ; inculcated by the 
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but B8 this assertion stands unsupported by aoy 
of the historians who lived nearer to tbe times 
of the transaction, candour will be inclined to 
look upon it as a grouitdless charge, and con- 
sider Scipto as ito otherwise to be personally 
condemned, than as executing the sanguinary 
instructions of his Roman masters. Appian in 
Iber. p. 311. Ed. Toll. 

(13) If some parts of Scipio's public transac- 
tions, seem by no means strictly unexception- 
able, bis private conduct appears, not only free 
from reproach, but worthy of all commendation. 
He passed the early season of his youth, un- 
tainted by those vices to which that period is 
particularly exposed ; and he preserved bis more 
advanced years from that epidemical profusion 
and avarice which, at this time, so universally 
prevailed in Rome, that a contemporary historian 
informs us, acts of generosity and bene6cence 
were looked upon as prodigies of the most 
extraordinary kind. The following instaui^es, 
therefore, alluded to in the text, of Scipio's libe- 
t;iI and munificent spirit, cannot but render his 
character the more justly an object of esteem 
and admiration. 

Having, as heir to £milta (the wife of the 
fimt Africanus, and consequently Scipio's mother 
by adoption), become possessed of all her effects 
to a considerable value, he presented the whole 
to his own mother, Papiria ; who being divorced 
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to advance as facts vvhat it was in their power 
so easily to disprove. Polyh. excerp: Vales. 

(14) Scipio's obsequies were honoured by the 
noblest and most unquestionable of all pan^y- 
rics ; for it was delivered from the mouth of a 
man who had always been in the number oi his 
political enemies, and was himself esteemed 
one of the principal ornaments of the times : 
^^ Go,*' said Mebellus, addressing himself to his 
sons, ^' Go and attend the funeral o/'Scipio ; 
for never will you follow the remains of a 
greater man!''* 

(15) The revival of the Agrarian law by the 
Gracchi (a particular account of which will be 
given in a subsequent note), being warmly and 
strenuously opposed by a numerous and power- 
ful party, occasioned great commotions in the 
republic. Scipio supported the opposition with 
distinguished zeal ; particularly in an animated 
debate in the senate with Fulvius Flaccus, one 
of the persons appointed to carry the law into 

.execution. The next morning, Scipio was found 
dead in his bed ; and there was certain circum- 
stances attending this catastrophe which raised a 
suspicion that he had been assassinated by some 
of the partizans of the Gracchi. 

As the ancient historians are much divided 
concerning the truth of this charge, it is no 

* he, fiUi, celebrate exequias: nunquam civis majoris fitnus 
videbUis. Plin. H. N. VII. 44. 



has taken in this question. Pigh.AnnatAll.23. 
Somn. Scip. Ab. 2. RoUin, H. R. IX, 65. 
Hooke's R.H. 11.546. Paterc. 11.64. 

(16) Cicero alludes to an article in the tu1{|^ 
creed, concerning; the general receptacle of de- 
parted spirits. According to the popular belief, 
the soul, at the instant of death, was conducted 
to the infernal regions, situated in the lowest 
depth of this terrestrial globe ; where, after hav- 
ing undergone a previous examination by the 
appointed judges, she was dealt with according 
to the part she had acted during her residence in 
the body. This domain of the infernal deities, 
was represented as being divided into three dis- 
tinct tnaitsions ; the one appropriated to those 
mali^ant spirits, whose mordl depravation 
being utterly incurable, were consigned to ever- 
lasting punishment; the other, prepared for the 
reception of less criminal transgressors, whose 
moral detilenients being of such a nature as to 
admit of purifications, were sentenced to undergo 
certain temporary inflictions in a purgatorial 
state. These, after being thoroughly cleansed 
from the sjwts and stains they had contracted in 
the present life, passed into the third division, 
and resided in the lata arva, as the poet styles 
them, the happy regions of Elysium. Some few, 
however, among mankind, were deemed so per- 
fectly immaculate, and so eminently beneficial 
to their respective generations, in the double 



of an athletic combatant, whose reward or pu- 
nishmeDtwill, hereafter, be proportioned to hit 
merit or demerit in the conflict. " But by what 
means," continues this very sensible and judb j 
cious author, " the soul in another life shall bt J 
afFerled with happiness or misery, is totally con* i 
cealed from human penetration." It seems highly ^ 
probable, that it was likewise in conformi^ 
with this way of thinking in respect to the po^^i 
pular creed, that the Roman poet, after havioyi 
conducted his hero through the several mansiODl ^ 
of departed spirits, leads him back again into 
these upper regions through the portal — 

-/atsa ad cctlum mittunt insomnia manes; ■ 

and by no means as intending to intimate, that j 
the belief of a general state of retribution ia 1 
another life, was equally vain and visionary.} 
Plut. deiis qui tard. de Nuniin. Cor. 

(17) The doclriue of Epicurus appears to ] 
hare been first introduced to the general ac- , 
quainlaoce of the Romans, about this period ;* 
and it is probable that Amafiuius, an author 
occasionally mentioned by Cicero, in different 
jtarta of his works, was one of those philoso- 
phers to whom he alludes in the text ; he seema, 
at least, to have been the earliest Latin writer 
who published a treatise on the Epicurean sys- 

• Sec Rem. 49. p. HO, 
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than civilized : the nature of these sepulchral 
ceremonies necessarily imply, a general per- 
suasion that the deceased were personally 1 
concerned in them ; and of this kind, in peu*- 
ticular, were those anniversaries among the 
Romans, termedyera/ia ,■ so agreeably described 
in Ovid's poetical calendar,* If to this pre- 
sumptive proof be joined the additional con- 
sideration insisted upon in the text, arising from 
the same belief having been firmly entertained 
by the best and most sagacious reasoners that J 
have ever dignified the human understanding, 
the argument rises in its strength, and presses 
with increasing force. For what other cause ■ 
can be assigned for the belief of the soul's ex- 
istence afterdeath, being thus the comraon faith 
not only of all nations, but of the wisest philoso- 
phers, in every age of the world, but that it is a 
tenet perfectly agreeable to the most improved ' 
reason, as well as to the general expectation, of j 
mankind ? Vid. Senec. Ep. 117. 

• Ell hmoT €t lumuUs : aninuu placate patemat, 
Parvosque in fxtmetas muntra/erle pfra$. 
Parea peluut Monti • pitlai pro divile grata at 
Manere f non aoido* Stgi luibel ima Deot, &c. 

Odd. Fatt. n. 533. 
Tombs have their bonourt too : out parents crave 
Some tlender present to Bdom their grsTc. 
Slender the present which the ghosts we owe ; 
[ These powen obserTe not what we give, but bow. 

Kennetft Trmtl. R. A. p. 113. 
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imitatetl. Indeed, what the Roman critic ob- 
serves with respect to eloquence and the 6ne 
arts, holds equally true in morals, and every 
other laudable object of human endeavours : 
evenit non nimquam ut aliquid ffrande invemat, 
qui semper quterit quod nimimn est* No man, 
perha[)8, ever advanced as far as his powers 
would lead him, who was uot warmed iu his 
pursuit by an idea of perfection, far beyond the 
possibility of his actual attainment. Accord- 
ingly, Zeno's noble disciple, well justifies Lis 
great master against the pretended absurdity 
charged upon this article of his doctrine, whea 
he asks. Quid mirum, si non ascendunt 
altum, ardua agressi ? sed Viros suspice, 
etiamsi decidunt, magna conantes. Generosa 
res est, — conari alta, tentare et mente majora 
concipere, quam quw etiam ingenti animo 
adornatis cffici possintA Experience bad abun- 
dantly supported the validity of Seneca's tea- 
soning; for it is certain, that the most virtuous 
characters in the most virtuous times of the 
Roman annals, were formed in the schools, and 
acted upon the principles, of the Athenian porcb. 
The expression, therefore, of the president IVIon- 
tesquieu, in his famous Esprit des IjOix, seenu 
by no means too strong, when he declares, sije 
pouoois un moment cesnir de penser queje sms 
chretteti, je ne pourrois m'empechir de mettre 

* Qainct. liui. 11. 12. i Sen. de ru. Seat. c. 20. 



prelate of the last century has stated this matter 
with great precision, and placed it in its true 
light : " He who loves me," says Bishop Taylor, 
" only because I am his brother, loves me for 
that which is no worthiness ; and 1 must love hint ' ; 
for as much as that comes to, and for as Httle ■ 
reason. — But whether choice, and union of souls, 
and worthiness of manners, and greatness of I 
understanding, and usefulness of conversation, 
and the benefits of counsel, and all those endear- 
ments which make our lives pleasant and our '' 
persons dear, are not better and greater reasons 
of love, than to be born ofthe same flesh,! think, 
among wise persons, needs no great inquiry."* 
It must be acknowledged, however, that the 
reflections of an ancient writer upon this poiut, 
are equally well founded, who has enumerated ' 
such a variety of conciliating circumstauces,- 1 
arising from this relationship, peculiarly favour- 
able to the growth of amity, that there may be'^ 
some reason, perhaps, for a surprize, that it 1 
should but seldom take root in a soil so happily 1 
preparetl for its production. " What an ahuu- 3 
dant source of endearing considerations{observe»' J 
the sensible author alluded to), does the refleo- i 
lion afford, to have occupied, even before one^ 
came into the world, the same common man-^ 
sion ; passed the state of infancy in the same 
cradle; looked np for protection to the same 

* Taylor's Office) and Mca>iire» of Frinidstiip, p. 32. 




Her wonted ud the roiue attempts in 
TnneleBs her lyre, and impotent her strain ! 

e than life to my fond bosom dear. 
Ne'er Eball iby converse cliarm my list'ning ei 
Ne'er ahsll my arms infold ihec to my breast ! 
Yet there, still faithful to its earlieist guest. 
There thy lov"il form shall ever dwell imprest. 

And Id the following tribute of cordial affec- 
tion, addressed by the late Dr. Goldsmith to his 
brother, one scarcely knows which to admire 
most, the sentiments of the man, or the num- 
bers of the poet ; 

Remote, unfriended, melancholy, slow. 
Or by the lazy Scbeld, or wandering Po, 
Or onward where the rude Corinthian boor 
Agunit the houseless stranger shats the door. 
Or where Campania's plain forsaken lies, 
A weary waste expanding to the skies ; 
Where'er I roam, whatever realms I see. 
My heart, nntravetled, fondly turns to ibee: 
Still to my brotber turns with ceaseless pnin. 
And drags, at each remove, a Icn^hen'd chain. 
Eternal blcsgingi crown my earliest friend. 
And round hb dwelling guardian saints attend. 

GclUmilh't TravelUr. 

(21) Although Cicero seems to admit, that 
perfect friendship does not absolutely exclude 
more than two persons, jet both experience 
and the nature of the connexion, appear rather 
to coniine it to a strict duality. We do not 
6nd the name of a third person mentioned in 
the history of those celebrated amities wliich 




guide ; for if the principle were strictly true, 
the celebrated connexion between himself and 
Atticus, must have been altogether fictitious and 
insincere. It is well known, that do two men 
could differ niore widely in their speculative 
tenets, than these illustrious friends; tbe one 
embracing the opinions of the academic sect, 
and the other being a professed Epicurean. 
There is reason to believe too, that their poli- 
tical notions were not less at variance ; at least, 
if we may fairly infer their respective sentiments 
upon that article, from the very different conduct 
they held in those civil commotions, which ter- 
minated in the dissolution of the repubhc. In 
order, therefore, to reconcile Cicero botli to him- 
self and to truth, it is necessary to take the 
words of this passage as importing nothing 
more, than a general ^reement of opinion, 
" with respect to tlie fundamental principles of 
the civil atid religious constitution of tlieir 
country." — It is in this sense, that the civilians 
understand a similar expression of Ulpian, when 
he represents the qualification of a lawyer, to 
consist in a knowledge omnium divinarum hu- 
manarumque rerurn; meaning only the civil 
and ecclesiastical laws of the empire. 

If, indeed, it were true, that there could be 
no real union of hearts without an exact con- 
formity of opiuions, friendship would be a con- 
nexion Incompatible with the nature of the 
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with whom they converse, in proportion as they 
shall appear to receive or reject their assumed 

tenets. To such, therefore, the proposition coo- I 
taiued in the text is strictly applicable, and to 
such only. But to extend it further, and repre- 
sent it of universal influence, is to lay the 
foundation of one of the most refined and 
generous propensities of the human heart, in 
one of its meanest and most selfish weaknesses. 
Happily, however, for the credit of the con- 
nexion, the proposition, in its most contracted 
and illiberal sense, is neither a^o-eeable tu truth, 
nor to the leading principle which Cicero him- 
self inculcates, as the sure ground upon which 
an honourable and permanent amity can alone 
be raised. This, he justly and repeatedly con- 
tends, is virtue ; including in that comprehen- 
sive term, every public and private affection, 
which raises and dignifies the human heart. 
In that essential article, indeed, their sentiments 
must strictly and indispensably unite: m all the 
rest, diversity of opinion is not only consistent 
with the most cordial friendship, but in the 
number of its principal prerogatives. It gives 
scope to a viariety of useful disquisitions, calls 
into action one of the most pleasing exercises of 
the mental powers, and eminently contributes 
to enlai^e and enlighten the understanding. 
Tnith is best struck out by a collision of qpi- 
uions ; and she is never more successfully in- 



resentments to the public service, and from a 
consciousness of his own integrity and abilities, 
choosing to submit his operations to the scrutiny , 
of two inspectors, who he was sure would be 1 
least disposed to conceal, or extenuate, anyJ 
errors he might commit. Valerius Maximul 
(from whose elegant and informing compilatioaJ 
this singular fact is taken), was so struck witbl 
this uncommon instance of a truly great miud^ I 
that he conid not forbear to express his sense <3£m 
it in the following warm but just exclamatioa: 
O! Jiduciam non solum fortem, sed pene etiami 
temerarium ; qua dttobus acerrimis odiis laterd J 
sua cingere. est ausus, usumque ministerii vim, 1 
tutmn amicis, e sinu inimicorum petere sustu A 
nuit! Pigh.An.n.4m. Val. Max. III. c. 7 J 
N''6. 

(24) The Poet alluded to, is Empedocles, 
native of Agrigentum (now called Gei^nti), in J 
Sicily, who flourished about 450 years before thij U 
Christian lera. He was one of the most ce]& 
brated disciples of Pythagoras, and composed i|.| 
didactic poem, in which he explained and sup-rf 
ported the physiological principles of his great 
master; as Lucretius, in a latin poem, some j 
centuries afterwards, did those of his admired i 
Epicurus. The two founders of these famouftJ 
schools, although they raised their respective' 
systems upon the same common principle, yet 
the consequences they deduced from it were 
2a 



incapable of comprehending, " by wfcat secret 
pofrer the parts of bodies are made to cohere, as 
how the mind performs the act of thinking-, or 
cftn move our bodies by thought." But Sir !saac 
Newton seems to have Solved the difficulty in a 
Very satisftctory manlier, byassigning hfs univer- 
«»/ principle of attracff6ii, as abundantly ade- 
quate to both those contrary effects. Perhaps, if 
the poem under consideration were extant, it 
would afford ftii additional instance to those that 
already occnrin the history of ancient philosophy; 
that the modem system of phj-sics, in sbme of if* 
fundamental articles, is not somnchanew thetory; 
as a revival and confirmation of the old. For 
althoM^h the Sicilian philosopher has assigned 
two distinct powers for the appearances in ques- 
tion : whereas oor ilhistrions countryman ac- 
counts for the same, by the assistance of otte 
simple, concealed cause ; yet it is po^ble, if we 
could trace the Grecian bard through the several 
links of his system, it might be found, perhaps, 
that Ibose highly allegorical images he has em- 
ployed, when reduced into plain language, would 
not prove at very considerable variance with the 
doctrine of Sir Isaac Newton upon this subject. 
For that plastic nature, maintained by Empedo^' 
cleSi as the instrumental, unconscious, incorpo^ 
real ageiit, in the concretion and secretion of 
the several forms which compose the visible 
creation, bears a strong resemblance, in many 
2a2 



remarkablydigtinguiBhes the ancient inBcriptioiis 
of every kind, from those of modern composition : 

Jdoltjceiu, tamen etti properai, hoc It laxum rtiqat 
Ufa ad K adtpiaat ,- deinde <iuod tcryilu'it Ugat : 
Hie tmt poeta MARCEI PACUVIEI tita 
Oiia. Hoc voltbam netciuj ne o*ut, tah. 

Though haite, O youth! should ui^ thjr destia'd wsy, 
Yet let thii verse thy steps one moment stay; 
Entomb'd within these monumental ttones. 
Securely resta the bud Pacuvius' bones. 
And, now thou knowest whnt 1 wiih'd to tell. 
Purine thy road, and ever fare the well. 

The piay to which Cicero refers, was founded 
on the story of Orestes, the son of Agamemnon 
and Clytemnestra. His mother, during the ab- 
sence of her hero at the siege of Troy, having 
admitted .^yslus to her bed, Orestes, fired with 
iodignation at her perfidy, in a transport of rage 
stabbed her to the heart. When his passion had 
sub8ided,and reflection succeeded to resentment, 
he was struck with horror of the crime he had 
committed ; and in the anguish of his mind, had 
recourse to the oracle of Apollo, in order to be 
informed by what means he might expiate the 
guilt of his parricide. The atonement required, 
was, that he should carry otf the statue of Diana, 
from her impious temple inTauricaChersonesus; 
where, with more than savage barbarism, the 
cruel custom prevailed of immolating upon her 
sanguinary altars, every stranger that Iiappened 
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Fabula narrata ext postquam vulgaris ab lUo, 

Laudanmt omnesfctcta piamquejidem, 
Sdlicet hoc etiamg qua nMaferodar, &ra, 

Nomen amanitia Jbarhara oord/i movet : 
Quidfacere Ausonia geniH debdis m urbe^ 

Cum tangant diros taUa facta Getas.* 

Thongli many an age has o*er the story roll*«l^ 
With raptnre still their hononr'd foiUl is told: 
Still Seythia's sons (than whom a fiercer race 
Ne'er did the form of human kind disgrace) 
Their prions strife with ceaseless praise admire^ 
And bless the force of friendship's sacred fire. 
In this rude clime^ where ruder natives swarm> , 

If thus the deed thto savage styols can charm ; 
Say ye, in Latium's happier r^cins bom. 
Whom miumers polish, and whom arts adorn. 
What finer feelings should your bosoms know. 
How far more warm with gen'rous friendship glow ! 

(26) *It was one of the tenets maintained in 
the school of Epicurus, that Justice is altogether 
the creature of positive institution ; there being 
no principle, it was asserted, in human nature^ 
which leads to the practice of this virtue, inde- 
pendent of the laws established by civil compact. 
The Stoics and Peripatetics, on the contrary* 
contended, agreeably to truth, and the real con- 
stitution of the moral world, that man being 
evidently formed for the social state, it necessarily 
followed, that the principle denied by the Epi- 
cureans, must equally be wrought into the com- 
position of his nature ; because without the lat- 

* Ep. ex Pont. III. 2. 
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" as savage and unsociable as he would make 
himself and all mankind appear by his philoso- 
phy, took the utmost pains to show us, that both 
in religion and morals we were imposed upon by 
our governors ; that there was nothing which by 
nature inclined us either way ; nothing which 
naturally drew us to the love of what was without 
or beyond ourselves : though the love of such 
great truths and sovereign maxims, as he ima- 
gined these to be, made him the most laborious 
of all men, in composing systems of ttiis kind 
for our use. What should we say to one of these 
anti-zealots, who in the zeal of such a cool phi- 
losophy should assure us faithfully, that we were 
the most mistaken men in the world to imagine 
such tilings as natural faith and justice; that 
it was only force and power that constituted 
right? Sir! the philosophy you have conde- 
scended to reveal to us, is most extraordinary:, 
we are beholden to you for your instruction. 
But pray, whence ts this zeal in our behalf? 
What are we to you ? Are you our father ? Or, 
if you were, why this concern for us ? Is there 
then such a thing as natural affection ? If not ; 
why all this pains on our account ? Of what 
advantage is it lo you, to deliver us from the 
cheat ? 'Tis directly against your interest to 
undeceive us, and let us know that only private 
interest governs you, and that nothing nobler, 
or of a larger kind, should govern us whom you 



Peripatetics widely ditFered from the Epicureans ; 
the former contendiug, agreeably to the princi- 
ples repeatedly insisted upon, and so well sup. 
ported in the present IreEdise, that real friend, 
ship is a generous, disinterested affection, arising* 
solely and spontaneously trom the social sense 
implanted in the human heart : whereas the lat> 
ter maintained, that it is founded upon the same 
selfish principles which actuates, as they pre- 
tended, every other passion in the breast of man, 
and springs from a motive of utility alone. Epi* 
curus, indeed, as well as some modem advocates 
of the same cause, seem to have taken their 
estimates of human nature from its meanest audi 
most degrading exhibiliouH ; but the noblest and* 
more respectable philosophers of antiquity, have 
chosen, for a much wiser and better purpose, to. 
view it on the brightest and most adrantageouB 
side. " It is impossible," as the incomparable' 
Mr. Addison remarks, " to read a passage in* ] 
Plato or Tiilly, and a thousand other ancient 
moralists, without being a greater and a Itetter. 
man for it. On the contrary," (continues thiv 
elegant writer), " 1 could never read any of our 
modish French authors, or those of our own coua- ' 
try, who are the imitators and admirers of that j 
trifling nation, without being for some time outof j 
humour with myself, and at every thing about 
me. Their business is to depreciate human na- 
ture, and consider it under its worst appear- 



conduct, drew upon him a suspicion that he was 
secretly aiming, under the specious appearance 
of popular justice, to undermine the constitu- 
tional liberties of his country. He was accord- 
ingly arraigned for treason, and condemned to 
suffer death : the sentence was executed in iheY . 
of R. 268, Liv.Hist. 11.41. 

(29) Concerning the invasion of Pyrrhus, see 
Rem. 141. Humanity was a striking feature in 
the heroic character of this illustrious prince ; 
and he gave a strong proof of that magnanimous 
quality, in the single victory he obtained over 
the Roman army ; treating the prisoners taken in 
that battle, with the most humane tenderness, and 
generously restoring them without ransom. 
Flor. I. 13. 

That cruel disposition which Cicero imputes to 
Hannibal Is unanimously attributed (o him by 
all the Roman historians ; Livy, in particular, 
represents him not only of a sanguinary temper, 
but void also of every principle of honour, j ustice, 
and good faitb.* But it may well be suspected, 
that these moral deformities in his character, 
are much aggravated at least, if not absolutely 
misrepresentations ; for itshouldbe remembered, 
that the picture ia drawn by his enemies, who, 
having suffered much from his valour and abili- 
ties, may fairly be supposed to have exhibited a 
caricature, rather than a just resemblance. Ac- 

. LW.x>i.4. 
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leadiiigprinciplelikewiseupon which he reasont, 
throuffliout the present treatise. Itshould seem 
indeed, that virtue would be left destitute of r^ 
quisite aid, if sbe were securetl by no iuternil 
auxiliary, but must depend entirely for assistance i 
ou the slow and deliberate advances of reason and j 
experience. Happily, however, there are cer- 
tain symptoms in the constitutiou of human na- 
ture, that strong'ly indicate the reality of a mo- 
ral seuse : and this hypothesis, although much 
controverted, hath been well supported by some i 
of the most distinguished philosophers both \ 
ancient and modern. The reasoning of one of I 
its latest and most respectable advocates in our f 
own nation, is soconformable to the passageunder j 
consideration, that it may be produced as 4 
collateral support of Cicero's argument. " An | 
soon as any action is represented to us" (says lhi$ I 
ingenious writer), " as flowing from love, J 
humanity, gratitude, a study of the good of J 
others, and au ultimate desire of their bappiueai^ f 
although it were in the most distant part of the i 
world, or in some past age, we feel joy within f 
us, admire thelovely action, and praise its author. 
On the contrary, everj' action represented to us ( 
as flowing from ill-will, desire of the misery of 1 
others, without view of any prevalent good to the t 
public, or from ingratitude, raises abhorrence ^ 
and aversion : — But whence this secret chain, T 
between each person and mankind ! How is my^ J 



from no higher a cause than each pereUtio^ to 
bid agaioBt the other, for a curious ring at a 
public auction ; yet this paltry object of cod- 
teution, kindled between these two friends (both 
of them men of considerable rank and weight 
in the republic), an enmity that contributed, in 
its consequences, to the breaking out of the war 
between Rome and lier Italian allies :* in th« 
course^ of which, no less than three hundred 
tliouaand lives perished inbattle. Thisdreadful 
havoc of the human species might have been 
spared, if the Romans had yielded at first to 
those most just claims (as Paterculus expressly 
calls them), of iheir neighbouring allies ;t and 
which, after all the horrors of a long and de- 
structive scene of sanguinary contentioOi they 
were at last compelled to grant.; Should there 
be any circumstances in modern story, not very 
dissimilar from those which attended this im- 
politic war, it were devoutly to be wished, that 
no event might verify the severe observation 
of an ingenious French writer, que les soiises 
de noa devanciera sont perdues pour nous ! 

(31) Caius Marcius Cortolanua was descended 
from an illustrious Patrician family ; but the 
honour bederived from the noble blood that 6ow- 

• Plin. Hist. Nal. ixxili. c. i. 
t QuorniB ut Jbrluna atrox, ita eauta fuit juitiMims Pa~ 
tere. Bitt. I. IS 

t Crcirer, Hut. Rom. mi. a., p. 64 1 . 
2b 
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deputation of the principal ladies in Rome, con- 
tacted by his mother and wife, accompanied by 
their children. This singular embassy was not 
commissioned in vain. The pride and spirit of 
Coriolanus, inflexibleaathey had appeared upon 
all the formerapplications which had heen made 
to him, were not proof against the conjugal and 
filial tenderness of his heart; he was prevailed 
upon to withdraw his army. The ancient histo- 
rians are not agreed with respect to the sequel. 
Livy speaks dubiously concerning the time and 
the manner of his death, but cites Fabius Max- 
imiis, oneof their earliest annalists, as intimating 
that he lived to an advanced age.* But Plutarch 
aflirms.t his yielding to Volumnia's intercessions 
cost him his life ; as on his return with the army 
to Antium, a general council of the state having 
been convened at his request, in order to give 
him an opportunity of publicly vindicating his 
conduct ; he had scarcely entered upon his de- 
fence, when a tumult was raised hy his enemies, 
and he was assassinated iu the midst of the 
assembly. 

Livy, Dionysius of Halicamassus, and Plu- 
tarch, have severally given the speech which they 
pretend Volumnia addressed to her son on this 
memorable occasion ; hut as they are totally dif- 
ferent from each other, they are equally, it is 
probable, fictitious. If any one of them could 
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lention«d partriM, and in order also to la; open 

B more distinct view of a very interesting portion 
of Roman story, it may be proper to inquire, 
somewhat particularly, how far Cicero's cen- 
sures are justly founded ; eflpecially as soroe 
modem writers of considerable rank have differed 
much in their judgment concerning them. 

Tiberius Gracchus had received by birth, by 
nature, and by education, every advantage that 
could render him eminently conspicuous amongst 
the brightest ornaments of the commonwealth. 
His fether, Senipronius Gracchus, had passed 
through the most considerable civil and military 
employments, with the highest reputation ; and 
his mother Cornelia, the celebrated daughter of 
the first Seipto Africanus, was never excelled by 
any of her own sex, in those virtues and accom- 
plishments which raise and dignify the female cha- 
racter. During his youth, he every day gave in- 
creasing hopes, that the example and instruction 
of such wise and venerable parents, could not 
fait of ripening, in dne time, those happy seeds 
which nature Irad so liberally son'n in his genius 
andd)spo(<ition, into the noblcint and most valuable 
fruits. With these pahlic expectations, he en- 
tered upon the great stage of the world ; and the 
part he acted, seems to have abundantly justified 
them. In a word (to judge of his conduct with 
those candid allowances which human imperfec- 
necewariiy i^utres). tHrr* appevre 



lower class of people ; but every citizen being 
thuB possessed of a certain landed property, was 
personally interested in the public welfare. The 
advaiita|res, however, of this politic ordinance 
were soon defeated, by the avarice of the more 
powerful and opulent members of the common- 
wealth : who, under a pretence of improving the 
public revenue, procured the reserved rents to 
be raised higher than the poor citizens were able 
to pay ; by which means they ;j;radually got into 
their own hands the exclusive possession of these 
territorial farms. In order to relieve the sufferers 
from this iniquitous usurpation, Licinius Slolo, 
above three centuries before the present time, 
proposed a law when lie was tribune,' that no 
citizei) should be allowed to possess more than 
five hundred acres of land. A strenuous oppo- 
sition was made by the nobles to this motion ; but 
at len^h, after a most warm and violent conten- 
tion, the tribune's party prevailed, and the law 
was promulgated. Means, however, were soon 
discovered to frustrate its efficacy ; the several 
commissioners occasionally appointed to dislrt- 

VlHile the newly acquired lands, being prevailed 
jipon by pecuniary presents, or other interested 
oiisiderations, to assign them in fictitious names, 

LlO those very men whom the legislature had ren- 
U'ed incapable of enjoying the legal possession. 
jTbe conteqtience was, that in a coarse of yean 
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quently does in other controversies, that the 
truth lies between the two disputants ; the re- 
spective advocates having greatly, it should 
seem, overstrained both the accusation and the 
defence : Gracchus is neither wholly to be con- ' 
deraned. nor entirely acquitted. There ia abun- 
dant reason, indeed, to believe, not only from 
his general character, but from the nature of 
those measures he originally pursued, (hat the 
first steps he took in this important business, 
were directed by the purest and most upright 
intentions. But it must be acknowledged equally 
evident, that in following his great object, his 
passions kindled by opposition ; and what be 
commenced from a principle of public justice, 
he a[tpears to have carried on in the spirit of 
personal resentment. If he had never departed 
from the terms of his primitive plan, it would 
certainly have stood clear of all reasonable ob- 
jection. For his first proposal was, that "the 
present possessors should be excused from th« 
penalty they had incurred on account of their 
usurpations ; that they should not be compelled 
to refund the mean profits ; and that they should 
be indemnified out of the public treasury, to the 
full value of the estates they were required to 
resign." Nothing could be more equitable than 
these clauses ; and Plutarch, from whom they 
are cited, lias reason to add, that " there never 
was a law drawn up against instances of sach 
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his law; aod, changing his ground, be now in- 
sisted upon an absolute and unconditional resti- 
tution of the hnds in debate. This was breaking 
into one of the most sacred boundaries of civil 
property. For long prescription has been alwajM ' 
admitted, in every equitable system of juris- , 
prudence, as a title never to be impeached ; and i 
no rea'^ons of state can render it just policy to 
over-rule thi» plea, without making the parties 
in possession a full and adequate compensation. 
Indeed, Mr. Hooke denies that this plea would 
hold in the present instance ; concluding, from 
a passage cited by Aulus Gelliua, out of a speech 
of the elder Cato, delivered in the senate, that 
the " Licinian law could not for any length of 
time have been evaded, when Gracchus con- 
tended for its renewal." It is with great reluc- i 
taiice that the author of these Remarks findl ■ 
himself obliged to dissent from so ver^- respect- I 
able an authority ; but the result of his beat ] 
inquiry leads him to observe, in the first place, | 
that even two years peaceable and uninterrupted" j 
possession of immoveables, was by a law of the | 
twelve tables, a sufficient bar against the de- 
mauds of any claimants ; though it is confessed, 
that in times long after, this term was consider- 
ably, and upou the truest principles of equi^, 
enlarged by Justinian ; and in the next, that tbe 
learned writer lays a greater stress upon the 
passage he produces, than it seems fairly to sup- 
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asBertioQ, it stands equally unsupported by his- 
torical evidence. As Mr. Hooke does not seem 
disposed to allow much credit to Cicero in the 
present question, his testimony might, perhttps, 
be waved, if it were not authenticated by suQ 
unexceptionable witness. For what tbe former , 
assures us in his book of Offices, concerning the 
great length of time these estates bad been in the 
families of the possessors, is expressly con6rme4 
by Florus.* 

The fact is, that the Agrarian law bad bec^ 
disregarded almost as soon as it was enacted; 
that is, above three centuries and a half before 
Tiberius Gracchus attempted to reform th^ 
abuse. For we find the tribunes warmly coor 
tending with the opulent patricians, in order to 
obtain tijust distribution of the conquered landi^ 
when the first law for that purpose had not [ 
existed full twenty years.f Towards tlie close of J 
the following century, the Licinian law, which I 
has been so often mentioned in this remark, wg 
ordained. But tbe temptation to elude it whs g 
strong, that some years after it had passed, eve0 ^ 
Licinius himself wns discovered to possess i 
greater portion of the public lands than be could ' 

* Quam auttm A<i&e( tUjuilalem ut agrum muUit atinit mtt 
ttiam ATCntu poMeuvm, fui nullum habuit, habeat : qui aultM 
habitU.amiUatI' DcOff.lI.22. Rclicta* $ihi a myotibaMtilet. 
MMe quaiijim haredittino, potfidtbanl. Floe. III. 13. 

t Vid. Liv II. 4), iii. I. I>u»7>. VUL 2. 



perate proceeding. For whilst, in the obstinate 

prosecution of his purposed reformation, he waa 
haranguing the people from the steps of the 
capitol, an armed mob, headed by Scipio NasioH 
(a senator of considerable authority, and one of 'l 
those nobles who had lai^e possessions in the *l 
usurped states), broke through the crowd, and 
forcing their way to Gracchus, the latter, toge- 
ther with 300 of his firiends and partizans, were 
basely massacred upon the spot, by the savage ' 
fury of instigated assassins. Orat. pro. Plan. 
36. Plut. in vit. Gracch. 

(33) If Plutarch's account of this examination i 
may be relied upon, Ctcero has not done justice ' 
to Blosius in suppressing a part of bis answer' * 
to the last interrogatory : for, according to the ' 
Greek biographer, Blosius added, that " he was \ 
contident Gracchus would never have laid such ' 
a command ujion him, if it had not been fbr j 
the public advantage."* These supplemental ' 
words very much soften the extravagance of his ] 
reply, as it stands in Cicero's narrative; for I 
they import, not that he was ready, upon a wild '^ 
notion of friendship, to commit any violence ' 
which Gracchus should propose to him; but ' 
that he had such an implicit confidence in the I 
rectitude of bis friend's patriotism, principles, ' 
and understanding, as to be well persuaded, it 
was impossible he could recommend to him any 

* llat. in Vit. Gracch. 



mately conscious of his frieud's intentions, as 
he could possibly be of his own. The simple 
stating of a proposition so glaringly absurd, ia 
to confute it ; and it is only produced as a re- 
markable instance, among many others which 
occur, that even a very ingenious understanding 
may sometimes embrace the most irrational and 
dangerous tenets, by unwarily suffering imagi* 
nation to substitute metaphor for truth. 

(34) He fled to the protection of Aristonicus, 
the natural brother of Attalus, king of Pergamus. 
The latter having, by an injurious will, bequeath- 
ed all bis dominions to the Romans, Aristonicui 
had the spirit to take up arms against their ill- 
grounded pretensions, and the misfortune to be 
made a prisoner by the consul Perpenna. The 
affairs of this prince being thus absolulefy ruined, 
and the unhappy Blosius no longer secure from 
the vengeance of his enemies, he put an end to 
his life by his owu hand. Plat, in vit. Grace. 

(35] Q. iEmilius Papus was consul in theV. 
of R. 471, and a second time, four years after- 
wards; in both which dignities, as also in that 
of censor, Caius Luscious Fabricius was his 
colleague. Conceruing the latter, as likewise 
Curius and Coruncanius, some account has 
already been given in the former Remarks." 

These glorious lights and ornaments of the 
republic shone out together at the same period, 
* See Remuk, p. llfl. 
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protection of LeeKus, he escaped the cruel per- 

seciition in which the rest of the friends and 
supporters of the Gracchi were involved, aftev 
the death of their two iHustrious leaders. It v 
in return, probably, to so p^ood an office, that ' 
this man not only changed sides and espousa 
the cause of the senate ; hut being some time 
afterwards advanced to the consulship, basely , 
defended, before the people, the assassination 
of his friend and colleague, Caius Gracchus, as 
a just and necessary sacrifice to the peace and ' 
preservation of the repoblic. Pigh. Annat. 
Ctcer. de Orat. II. 26. 

Caius Cato was grandson of the venerable 
censor. In what particular manner he signal- 
ized himself as a parlizan of Gracdiua, doea not 
appear ; but his joining in the opposition to the 
senate, was perfectly agreeable to the principles * 
he may be supposed to have imbibed from his ' 
patriotic ancestor, whose long and honourable 
life was laid out, in withstanding (he dangerous < 
encroachments, and unjust usurpations, of the j 
too powerful nobles. Langiua itt loc. 

(37) Tiberius Gracchus, in the prosecution 
of his great object, had recourse to a very ex- 
traordinary privilege annexed to the Iribunitlal 
office: he published an edict, by which he suft* 
pended the several magistrates of Rome froa* 
exercising the functions of their respecti' 
partments. He fiKed hia seal, likewis 
2c 2 



faneral ; but ordered his corpse, together with 
three hundred more, that were knocked on the 
head by Scipio Nasica'a mercenary mob, to be 
thrown into the Tiber. Their insatiable resent- 
ment did not end here : for without any trial, or 
the least regard to the forms of justice, they 
arbitrarily put to death, and in some instances 
with particular circumstances of cruelty, every 
friend to the cause of Gracchus that fell into 
their merciless hands. 

This is the first instance of blood being shed 
in any of the civil commotions that had hap- 
pened in Rome; all the former dissensions, 
between the people and the senate, having been 
happily composed by one or other of the two 
contending orders giving up the point in dis- 
pute. The present animosities would probably 
have terminated in the same manner, if more 
temper and moderation had been shown in the 
opposition to Gracchus ; for it does not appear 
that he was prepared, or had even the moat dis- 
tant intention, to support his cause by any other 
means, than those with which the tribunitial 
magistracy had legally and powerfiilly anned 
him. Ptut. in vit. Grace. 

(40) Caius Gracchus was several years 
younger than his brother Tiberius, and but just 
entering upon the stage of the world, when the 
latter was acting a principal part in that great 
political drama, which drew the attention, and 
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in the subjection of Rome to an absolute mo- 
narchy." Plut. invit. Grace. Hookas R. ff. 
II. p. 560. 

(41) The orif^inal manner of voting amongfi'l 
the Romans, at the choice of their magistrateti/ 
was by announcing the name of the person tci 
whom the elector g:ave his suffrage. The tri- 
bane Gabinius. in order to prevent the dan- 
gerous influence in elections, which this metliod 
gave the rich and poweiful, proposed and car- 
ried a law, in the Y. of R. 614, by which it was 
declared, that for the future the elections should 
proceed by balloting. A few years afterwards, 
L.Ca.sBius, another tribune, extended this mode 
of voting to the judges on trial before the people. 
The success of briliery must ever be much too 
precarious lo be hazarded, where laws of this 
nature prevail ; and one can scarcely believe 
that any real friend of civil liberty, should ex- 
press himself concerning them, in the manner 
which Cicero does in the passage to which this 
note refers. It appears, however, that there was 

a time when he held a different opinion; for 
there exists a fragment of a speech hi:- delivered 
the year before he was chosen consul, in which 
he gives llie law in ijuestion iis proper tpitbet, 
and calls it, ^^principtumjusthsinueliberiaiis." 
Pigh. Annal. Frog. Ornt. pro Cornel. 

(42) ThemiBtocies, fur the reasons assigned in 
the text, being sentenced to banishment by that 
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as Buperior to every other claim of morel obli- 
gation ; itwasafrequentsayingof Themistocles, 
" God forbid I should ever sit upon a tribunal 
where mj friends were not more favoured than 
strangers." Agreeably lo these sentiments, 
there are two very curious and spirited letters 
extant in the collection of Cicero's familiar 
epistles, the one written by tVlutius, and the other 
by Asiniua Pollio, in which they each of them 
vindicate their adherence to his cause, upon the 
sole principle of friendship ; the English reader 
may find them in the third vol. of the transla- 
tion of Cicero's Letters^ p. 112. and p. 207. 

(44) it is by no means clear to what sect of 
philosophers Cicero alludes ; perhaps, as one of 
the commentators guesses, to the Cyrenaic. It 
is certain, at least, that some of their tenets, as 
collected by Laertius in the life of Aristippus of 
Cyrene, their founder, renders the conjecture not 
improbable. 

It was the peculiar character of this philoso- 
pher, that he had the convenient art of accom- 
modating himself, with much good grace and 
complacency, to the various ranks and vicissi- 
tudes of human life :* as it was the capital doc- 
trine of his cool philosophy, to preseve the mind 
in a constant state of perfect tranquillity. This 

* Ownt AritHppuin deadt color, el Ualiu, tt ra, 
Tentamltm m<t}i3ra,fere pmtmtibiu ^fuim. 

Hor.Ep, I. 17. 



(46) Cicero seeuiB iu this passage to have had 
bis eye upon a particular custom that prevailed 
la Rome, by which the general, whose ariuB had 
made any new acquisition of territory to the re- 
public, was the declared patron of those people 
whom he had subdued. These were ever after- 
wards considered as the beriditary clients of his 
tiamily : to the head of which they constantly had 
recourse, as their standing advocate in all those 
causes of a national concern which they had oc- 
casion to plead before the senate. Vid. dc. de. 
Offic. II. 

(47) The unhappy Ovid, in one of his plain- 
tive epistles from Pontus, gives an example in bis 
own person of an unexpected reverse of fortune, 
iu 8ome very pathetic lines ; 

Litdit in humanit dicina polenlia rebui, 
Et cerium prattni vix habet horajiden. 

Lilut ad Euxinttnt, Miquit mihi dkeret, ibtt. 

El metuei arm ne feruire GeUt ; ' 

I bibt, diiUum,purgantet peclnrii tttccoi, , 

QHicqaiii et bi tola naintur Jntia/fa ; 

Sum tamen hac ptutui ' 

The gods Hcligbt to »port with liuitiKH kind. 

And icuee the pmeot moment trust csn find. ' 

" The d«y will cnine," if once 1 had been told, 

" When exil'd ibou, where Euiiiie's wft»ea we rell'd, 

" Shall dreftd each in>t4nt, letel'd si (hy heart, 

" The wild Sarmaiian's Dorelenting ilart ;" 

Go ! frantic prophet, I with scorn had taid. 

Got cool irilh heUbore thy raving bead. 

Tct lucb mj fate bath pro* 'd! 
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Callidus effraeta numtaoi Fur au/eret met -, 

Pntittrntt pairioi impiajiamma Laret, 
Debitor uiurum j>ari(er lortenujue negalM ; 

Non reddet iterilu lemina Jacta tega. 
DapenmioremfaliiUtpoUabil arnica ; 

JHeriibai eitrucltu obntet unda ralet. 
Extra forlunam «t qaiopiid donatur amidi - 

Qua* dalerii tolai umprr habebit opa. 

ManiJ. L, V. ep. 43. 

Some felon hand may tied tby gold awiiy ; 
Or flames destructive on thy mansioD prey. 
The frsudful debtor may thy loan deny ; 
Or blaiietl fieldi no more their fruits supply. 
The am'roQ) steward, to adorn his whore, 
Wilhgpoils roaydeck her from thy plundered store. 
Thy freighted vessels, ere the port ihey gain, 
O'erwhclm'd by sionni, may link beneath the main ; 
Bttt what thou giv'st a friend for Mendsbip's sake. 
Is the sole wealth which fortune ne'er can take. 

(49) The Roman poet, who was not more 
eminent by his genius than amiable in his moral 
character, affords, perhaps, the most remarkable 
inslance that any where occurs, of the conces- 
sions which a mind strongly impregnated with 
sentiments of genuine amitj', is capable of 
making. Virgil's superior talents rendered him 
qualified to excel in all the nobler species of 
poetical composition ; nevertheless, from the 
most uncommon delicacy of friendship, he sacri- 
ficed to his intimacy with Horace, the unrivalled 
reputation he might have acquired by indulging 
his iyric vein : as from the same refined motive. 







late noble author bad in view whea he observed 
ill a letter to his son, that " the viciseitudes of 
courts frequenl'y makf friends of eoemiea, and 
enemies of friends ; you must 'abour iherefope 
to acquire that great and uncommon talent of 
hating with good breeding, and loving with 
prudence; to make no quarrel irreconcileable by 
silly and niuiecessar}' indications of anger ; and 
no friendshipdangerous bya wanton, indiscreet, 
and unreserved confidence." Chest. Let. vol. iv. 
p. 368. 8vo. ed. 

(51) Cicero is by no means singular when be 
indulges friendship, in certain particular situa- 
tions, with privileges which do not precisely 
coincide with the strictest and most severe rules 
of rigid rectitude: for this was a doctrine uni- ' 
versally maintained by all the ancient writers 
on the subject. The present passage is literally ' 
copied from a Treatise on Friendship, composed < 
by Theophrastus, the successor of Aristotle, aoA 
one of the most celebrated of bis disciples. 
Autus Gellius complains, however, that neittier 
Cicero, nor any other of those great masters, < 
who were so unanimous in granting this licence, 
have given sufficient satisfaction to a conscien- . 
tious inquirer, in what cases, and to what estent, 
it might justly be claimed.* But it appears, by 
those passages which this ancient critic has cited 
from Theophrastus, that be was somewhat more 
* NiKl At. 1, 3. 



the cause of his friend, provided his crime be 
not of a very atrocious nature, without any im- 
peachment of his own integrity ; and in this he 
acts agreeably, not only to the general practice 
and expectation of the world, but to the com- 
mon dictates of humanity. The judge, indeed, 
must strictly and invariably be governed by 
truth, as far as he can discover it in every 
question that comes before him ; but the advocate 
may be permitted to give a plausible colouring 
to the fact in charge, and place it in the moat 
advantageous, though il should not be its proper, 
light."' " And this is a doctrine," continues 
Cicero, " which 1 would not venture to advance, 
especially in a treatise of ethics, if 1 were not 
supported in it by the authority of Pensetius, 
one of the most judicious and respectable writers 
among the stoic philosophers. "t Cicero com- 

• Nrqu* eon/ro remp. neijue eaatia jutjarandum ac Jidem, 
mmid causn ri/' bonus /udf/, ne tt judei ifuidem ent dt ipto 
tanicoT ponit enim personam atniri cum induit judiru. Tan- 
turn dabit amieilia vl vtram amid caiutm rue vtUi ; ut oran- 
df ftli temput, (juod per leget liccai, accomodel. Cum cere 
junto itntenHa diewnda fit, nieminrrtl le Dciitn adiiibere t«s- 
tem. — Si omnia facienda rial ^ua amid *clint, non amidla 
talei, ted conjuralionn pulamlte mat. — Cum igUvr id ^uod 
Utile videltiT in amtcilia, cum to ^uod hanestum ut, rompara- 
lur .' jaccat ufiUolu tptcm, faleat hanalat, — Reltgio ac/den 
•DteponMur amititia. De Off. 1)1. 10. 

t Net tontcn — Addendum eil rtligitmi, iioccDlein ali^uando, 

mode ne nrfarium impiumqae, aeftndere . vult hoc multitude, 

palilur eontuelvdu, fat iham kumeiulag. Jitdidt eH lempw in 
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of notice than that which was exempli6ed in the 
)>ersons of the two greatest statesmen and cap- 
tains that Greece ever produced ; Epaminondas 
iin<) Pelopidas. There is nothing, indeed, more 
to he admired in the shining characters of these 
ilhistrious supports and oniaments oftheTheban 
commonweahh, than that perfect union and con- 
stant frietidship which subsisted between them, 
during their joint direction of public affairs, 
both in peace and war. If we observe, says 
Plutarch, what happened, in the same situation, 
between Aristide-s and Themistocles, Cimon and 
Pericles, Ntcias and Alcibiades, we shall find 
their respective administrations full of tumult, 
contentions, and disputes. As Epaminondas and 
Pelopidas possessed the first poste in the stale, 
all the most important interests of the republic 
passed through their hands, and was trusted to 
their management. In such delicate conjunc- 
tures, what a variety of incidents must naturally 
arise, to give occasion to mutual jealousy and 
dissension \ Bui no diversity of opinion, no 
opposition of interest, nor the slightest emotion 
of envy, ever interrupted or impaired, that sin- 
gidar harmony in which they lived and acted 
together. The reason, continues Plutarch, is 
evident ; their friendship was founded upon an 
unaltemble principle of virtue, which solely 
and constantly directed their views, not to what 
would most contribute to tlie advancement of 
2n 2 



It is impossible to read his tender but animated 
remonstrance, in the subsequent lines, without 
feelini^ the most sensible indignation at the base 
desertion which occasioned them: 

Dum mea puppit erat validd fundata 
Qui meaim vtlla eurrere pHmui ei 
Nunc quia canlraxil vultum Fortuna, reetdu; 

^uiitiu poitqnam scit optu tut tuo. 
Dimmulat eliam, nuc me vU ruiue videri: 
Quidqtte *U, audilo nomine, Nato rogat ? 
Ille ego mm, /juaiaquam ion vU audlrt, vttuila 

Pent puer puero junclui amicitia. 
lUe ego, q»i prirnui lua leria tioue »oltbam ; 

Qui tibi jucundit primut addeite joat. 
Ille eg<i convictor densoque dometlicui lOu -' 

liU (go judktu unirn Musa tuit. 
Idem ego turn, ipii an rivam, perfiU, i 
Oira (ibi ie 9U0 f ucrcre nulta fiiit '■ 

Ei. Ponl. IV. 3 
Ei« the rude winds did yet my bark atsall. 
The first wert thou to sh«re the prosp'rous g*le. 
Now lad reverse ! when storms enrage the n. 
Thy ftiiiing arm I seek, but leek i[ 
Each antiem tie ihat bound ibee mine, diicUim'd, 
Who Ovid is ? thoa ask'st, whene'er I'm n 
He it, though glad to blot him from thy mind. 
Whom cMly friendship long with thee hul join'd ; 
The chosen partner of tby varied day. 
Ai tway'd thy heart, the serious or the gay ; 
At thy conrivial meals domestic gurst. 
Whose converse pleas'd and numbers cbarm'd tby breui. 
Yes, this is he whom thou disd&in'it (o know, 
False to thy vow, and callous to his wo ! 
No more the object of thy faithless care. 
Thou ask'st not if be breathes the vital air ! 




faim to the court of Lycomedes, in order to 
prevent his going to the Trojan war. Hygin. 

(56) Q. Pompeiua, the first of his family who 
was raised to any considerable post in the repub- 
lic, was ancestor to Pompey the Great. He was 
chosen consul in the Y. of R. 612 ; and the 
manner by which he obtained that office, most 
deservedly lost him, not only tlie friendship of 
Scipio and Lajlius, but the esteem of every 
worthy man in Rome. For Lielius intending to 
appear as a candidate for that dignity, at the 
ensuing election, Scipio applied to Pompeius, 
to know if he had any thought of standing ; if 
not, he requested him to exert his interest in 
fevour of his friend. Pompeius promised to 
comply ; but instead of keeping his word, he 
solicited and obtained the consulship for him- 
ship. Plut. Apotheg, 

The dissension between Scipio and Metellus 
was of a very diflTcrent nature, and occasioned 
solely by a disagreement in opinion with respect 
to public measures. A variance of this sort 
between men who are equally actuated by the 
same honest intentions, and patriotic spirit, may 
produce a coolness, hut never can rise into 
enmity. Accordingly it appears that Metellus 
entertained, alt his life, the highest respect aud 
veneration for the talents and virtues of Scipio. 
Vat. Max. L. IV. c. 1. No. 12. 





ihose heroes who were eiig-ageU in the Trojan 
war, compoaed by Philostratus, which turns upon 
the same sentiment. Ajax ia introduced by that 
Greek writer, inqiiirinfr of Achilles, " Which of 
all the wounds he had received in l>attle, was 
most painful to him ?" Achilles answers, "That 
which he received from Hector." "But Hec- 
tor," eays Ajax, "never gave you a wound." 
" Yes," replies Achille*. " a mortal one, wheu 
he slew my friend, Patroclus." 

{59) The advice which Plutarch gives to those, 
who expect greater perfection in others than they 
are able, or disposed, to acquire themselves, is 
full of that candid and humane spirit, which so 
eminently marki* the writings of this amiable 
author. He introduces it by ohservinj^^ that 
when Anaxagoras was condoled on the death of 
his son, the philosopher calmly replied, '■^ I per- 
fectly well knew he was mortal." In like man- 
ner, says this admirable moralist, every man 
should say within himself (as the particular occa- 
sion may happen to require). " I knew that my 
slave was no philosopher ; that my friend was 
liable to passion ; that my wife was but a wo- 
man." " If (he man," continues Plutarch, "who 
is inclined to animadvert with too much severity 
on the failings of others, would turn his eyes 
inward, and honestly ask his heart. Was I never 
guilttf of the same f the true answer to that 
question could not fail to render him less oh- 
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(61) The profuiiion with which Timoii dissi- 
pated a very considerable fortune ; the infidelity 
of those pretended friends upon whom he bad 
indiscriminately squandered it away ; and tlie 
utter detestation which, on account of their 
Ijase ingratitude, he conceived against the whole 
human race; are circumstances in the life of 
this famous misanthropist, which having been 
wrought into one of Shakespeare's celebrated 
tragedies, are perfectly well known to every 
English reader; and it is scarcely any thing 
more than ancient history halb transmitted con- 
cerning him. All that can he farther collected 
relating to this extraordinary man is, that he 
was a contemporary of Alcibiades, who flou- 
rished about four centuries before the Christian 
lera ; that he broke bis leg by falling from a 
tree ; and that the pbysiciatis (for in those days 
the two branches of the healing art were united 
in the same profeaeion), unanimously refusing 
to come to his assistance, the fracture turned to 
a mortification, and put an end to his worthless 
life. Vid. JVoi. Hemster. ad Lucian. Colloq. 
Selecta. p. 86. 

(62) Terence, as has been already remariced 
in a preceding note, was in the number of that 
select society of men of genius and literature, 
in whose conversation Scipo and Lslius usually 
passetl their private hours. This gave occasion 
to the enemies of the pnet to propagate a report, 



LoD<lou, the needy villain'i ({eneral home. 
The common Kwer of Paris and of Rome, 
Witli eager ihirat, by folly or by fate, 
Sucks in ibe drega of each corrupted State. 
Foi^fe my transport on a theme like thti ; 
I cannot bear « French metropolis. — 
All sciences a fastiag Monsieur kn< 
And bid him go to bell, to bell he goes. — 
Studious to please, And ready to submit. 
The supple Gaul was born a parasite : 
Still to his interest true, where'er be goes. 
Wit, bravery, worth, his lavish tongue bestows; 
Praclis'd his master's notions to embrace. 
Repeat his maxims, and reflect his face : 
To shake with laughter ere the jest he hear, 
To pour at will the counterfeited tear ; 
And as his patron hints the cold or beat. 
To shake in dog-days, in December sweat. 
How, when cgmpctiutn like ibese ranlcnd, 
Can surly Virtue hope to find n frieiid! 

Dodtleya Miic. toI.1. p. 101. 

(64) By an ancient ordinance of the republic, 
no person could be chosen twice into the same 
magistracy, unless an interval of at least tea 
vears had passed since hia last election. But 
Caius Papirius C'arbo, when he was tribune," 
endeavoured to procure a repeal of (his law, 
and to inipower the people to choose the same 
person imnieiliulely on tlie expiration of his 
office. Lan/fius in loc. 

(65) It was customary, when the orators ba- 
rangfued the people upon any public occasion in 

• In the y of R, 63-2. 
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tion of JVasica, was probably Publius Cornelius 
Scipio Naaica, siiriiamed Optimus, on account 
of his eminent virtues. He was consul in the 
Y.ofR.562. The present conference is sup- 
posed to have passed immediately afi(er the 
death of Scipio, which happened in the six | 
hundred and thirtieth Y. of R. and the fifty* 
sixth of bis own age. Now Ljelius speaks of 
himself in this treatise, not only as senior to his 
deceased friend, but as being arrived at a time 
of life when, according to the common course^ 
of nature, he must soon follow him. Admitting^ 1 
therefore, what seems to be » reasonable cort* i 
jecture, that he was at this lime about seventy* i 
and that Nasica was elected consul when be was 
forty-two (which was as booh as he could be 
legally chosen, the latter must have been ad- 
vanced in life when the former was about twenty; 
and this perfectly coincides with the early date 
which Leelius here gives to the commencement 
of their friendship. 

Gracchus, the last person mentioned in this 
passage, was memorable, not only for bis owd 
illustrious virtues, but as being father of the two 
Gracchi; those celebrated patriotic martyrs, 
whose political conduct, and unhappy catas- 
trophe, have been the subject of a former remark. 

The several venerable pei-sonages whom La^lius 
names as in the number of his early friends, were 
each of them among the principal ornaiuenls of 



aelf." Clarendon's Memoirs of his own MJfe. 

vol. I. p. 29. 

(68) Among' the many private virtues which 
added lustre to the public characters of Scipio 
and Lsetius, their singular temperance was parti- 
cularly conspicuous, in an age when the riches 
that had flowed into Rome, in consequence of her 
Asiatic conquests, had be^un to spi-ead wide the 
contagion of sensual gratihcations. Ever^ nobler 
emulation was at this time yielding to the con- 
temptible vauity of excelling in the most expeu- 
sive indulgences of the table. Lucilius, a con- 
temporarv poet, and one of the first satirists that 
appeared among the Romans, exposed with 
great spirit and manly indignation this mean 
and inverted ambition. The following lines, 
in which he celebrates Lteliusfor his abstemious 
and exemplary course of diet, have been pre- 
served among the very few fragments remaining 
of that poet's works : 

lapatke, vt jaettre nfctet at, Cofiiifw' od lif .' 
/n iiuo LaUa' clanwra tophot iUe loltbat 
Edrre, eompeUaru gumiai ex ordine notfrw. 
Leliu pTttdare et rmle, tupkot, iUudque vert .- 
" Pttbli, o gurgti, Galloni.- rj /i«mo miier," inipiil, 
" C<r»/uh in wfci ntnifuani bene, cum omnia iti itta 
" CoRMniu iquiUa, affile adjuniert dim decunumo." 

Ap.Cic. lieFia. II. S. 

" Dtlicioui sorrtl ! were Ihy merils kncwn, 
" E'en pamper'd MtitD'liaU thj worth nould own ! 
" TwM thu« «>ge L«lius (for hi* yinwa cUitn 
" The welt-eani'd title of ibm honour'd nunc), 

•2e 



introduce a constant supply of sea-water into a 
reservoir of this kind.' Martial, describing the 
elegant villa of Appollinaris, on the sea-coast, 
atDOng other voluptuous accommodations with 
which it was furnished, celebrates with particu- 
lar encomium, his piscina or store ponds : 

Si qttando Nertua lentil ,^oli regnum, 
Ridet prorellas tttta de 
Padita, rliombum patcit et lapos r> 
Natat ad magulmm delicaia n 
NomenclalOT mugtlem dial notum. 
El adeiKJiuti prodemt ttna mutli. 



In vain ruilc .Mollis defornii 
Old ocean's brow with rising ttormt : 
Thy splendid board, secure, defin 
The angry main and threat'ning ikiet. 
Within thy ample buon «ee 
Bftch nobler fish tbai s' 
t\tt atotely itargton, ocean's pride. 
The mugi), fond in isnds to bide.f 
The turbot, and the mullet old. 
Are pwlur'd in the liquid fold : 
Tnined to the summotis, lot they all 
Rise at the feeders well-kuowii call. 

Among the several fish specified by the poet, 
the mullet (supposed to be what in England and 
France is called the surmoulet), appears to have 
been in highest estimation and greatest scarcity. 

• PUn, H.N. IX 54. 
\ Mugilum nahaa ridelur in mctv, capUe abs&tndilv t< 
abtconHari crnlfjitium. Plin. H. N. IX. 16. 
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each other. The noble author of Ihe Charac- 
teristics, animated with a warm sensibility of 
the moral charms of this generous affection, 
and not being able, it seems, to discover that it 
is either enjoined, or encouraged, by the Chris- 
tian institution, imputes this pretended omission 
as a capital defect in the code of evangelical 
ethics.* On the contrary, a late ingenious ad- 
vocate for that sacred cause, which it was the 
unhappy direction of this accomplished noble- 
man's learning and talents to depreciate, iar 
from discerning any thing laudable or merito- 
rious ill private friendship, has attempted to 
prove, that " it is totally incompatible with the 
genius and spirit of the gospel, "t Thus, the 
very same supposed circumstance, which appears 
to have been no inconsiderable obstruction to 
the noble philosopher's faith, is assigned by the 
elegant defender of Christianitj', as one of those 
internal marks which authenticate its divine 
origin. 

■ ■ Mitu eomnvte pnpe dinentWe tadtntitr 
PoKata vario muUim daena palata : 
Qnd demt faid mm do* P fienou M, gued Jubei alter. 

Hob. 
Widely, however, as these admired writers differ 
in their moral taste, there is one point in which 

• rhoTaclrr. Vol. I. p. 93, ft ictj. 
t J* fltiD of Ihe htenitl Evidenct of the Oirulian ReUgion. 
p. 51, 52. 
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obiierver of mankind remarks concerning lore, 
holds equally true in respect to friendship ; 
" it est du veritable comme de V apparition des 
esprits : tout le monde en parte, mats peu de 
gens on vu."' 

If what the noble author requires from reve- 
lation is, in the tirst instance, inconsistent with 
the essential nature of its object, it implies, in 
the next, an assertion no lei's contrary to fact ; 
for although friendship could not, either in 
reason or justice, have been commanded by the 
precepts, it is evidently encouraged by the spirit 
of Christianity. I'niversal benevolence or good- 
will to mankind, is the vital principle that ani- 
mates and pervades the whole system of evan- 
gelical morality ; and it is by a proper cultiva- 
tion of this large and comprehensive virtue, 
that the heart is best quali6ed and prepared to 
enter into the engagements, and discharge the 
offices of private friendship. This the noble 
moralist himself acknowledges in a subsequent 
treatise : for when the religion of his country 
was not in his immediate contemplation, and 
his inveterate prejudices had not their usual 
object to call them forth, his lordship asks 
" Can any friendship he so heroic, as that 
towards mankind } Do you think — that parti- 
cular friendship can well subsist without such 
an eolai^ed affection and sense of obligntioa 

* Rochcfoucault. 
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than this," he observes, " hath no man, than 
that he layeth down his life for his friends." 
To which he immediately adds, " ye are my 
friends if ye do whatsoever I command you:'' 
that is, ye shall stand to me in the same relation i 
aa that term imports. For, the meaning of the i 
word friends, in the latter of these passages, i 
must bear the same sense it evidently does ia I 
tlie former ; otherwise, the idea would be sud- j 
denly changed, without the lea.st mark to distin- 
guish its difTerence. 

But the texts just cited, are not more unftt- I 
vourable to the learned prelate's assertion, than \ 
to that of the ingenious author of the " Inteniai i 
Evidence." For it cannot, surely, be supposedi I 
with the least degree of reason, that our Saviour, i 
either by way of analogy, or comparison, would i 
have chosen to represent himself under a cha«l 
racter, the genuine principles of which " are I 
totally incompatible with the genius and spirit" \ 
of those moral laws, which it was one great J 
object of his divine commission to confinn, orn 
promulgate. 

Nor is it solely by necessary implication, or ] 
circumstantial inferences, that the Christian i 
revelation recognizes friendship ; it strongly and I 
expressly recommends and encourages this ami- | 
able alliance ; if exhibiting it in tlie noblest and 
most animating exemplar, may be allowed to 

• Joha »*. 13 14. 



out by a more honourable and equally notorious 

designation, the terms of their message were, 
" behold ! he whom thou lovest is sick !" Accord. 
ingly, when he informs his disciples of the notice 
he had thus received, his expression is, "our 
friend Lazarussleepeth." Now, thatChriatdid not 
upon this occasion use the word friend i n its loose 
undistinguishing acceptation, but in a restrained 
and strictly appropriated sense, is not only mani- 
fest from this plain account of the fact itself, 
but appears farther evident from the sequel. 
For, as he was advancing to the grave, accom- 
panied with the relations of the deceased, he 
discovered the same emotions of grief as swelled 
the bosoms of those with whom Lazarus had 
been most intimately connected, and sympa- 
thizing with their common sorrow, he melted 
into tears. This circumstance wrs too remark- 
able to escape particular observation ; and it 
drew from the spectators, what one should think • 
it must necessarily draw from every reader, this i 
natural and obvious reflection, " Behold ! how 
he loved him!" 

But in the concluding catastrophe of our Sa- 
viour's life, he gave a still more decisive proof , 
that sentiments of the strongest personal attach- 
ment and friendship, were not unworthy of J 
being admitted iuto his sacred bosom: they 
were too deeply, indeed, impressed to be extin- 



It may be safely asserted, that among all those 
memorable examples of friendship, which have 
been relebrated with the highest encomiums by 
the aiicieiits, tliere cannot be produced a single 
instance, in which the most distinguishing fea< 
ture of exalted amity are so strongly displayed, 
as in the foregoing relation. The only one, per- 
haps, that bears even a faint similitude to it, is 
that famous transaction, recorded by a Greek 
author, which passed between Endamidas and 
Aretheus.' But when the very different circum- 
stances attending the respective examples are 
duly considered ; it must be acknowledged, that 
the former rises as much above the latter in the 
proof it exhibits of sublime friendship, as it 
does in Ibe dignity of the characters coucenied. 

I'pon the whole then it appears, that the divine 

* The story is related by Lucian, io his dialogue entitled 
Toxaru. Eudamidas beipg on his death-beil, nuule his will ; 
by which he be<]ueatbed bis Bged mother to the cure aod pro- 
tection of Aretheus ; and tiis daughter to Charixenus, to be 
disposed of in tmurtage, according to bis discretion ; enjoiit' 
ing hiiD at ibe same time, to give her as ainple a portion as his 
circumstances would admit. He added, that in case either of 
the kgatees should happen to die, he substituted the surrivar 
in hi) stead. Cbariienus died very soon after the testator -. in 
consequence of which, Aritheus tooli each of these singularly 
confidential legacies to himself; and celebrating the marriage 
of his only daughter and that of his friend, on the same day, 
be divided his fortune equally between them. 
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